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OHIO: ITS HISTORY AND RESOURCES. 


By THE Hon, JOHN SHERMAN. 


Tue history of Ohio is yet to be written. The 
materials are so copious, that in the space allowed 
me I can only state a few events that mark the 
changes in its civilization. That it was once occu- 
pied by a race now entirely extinct is evidenced by 
numerous mounds, earthworks and lines of forti- 
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fications so extensive as to have required to con- 
struct them a dense population with a knowledge 
of mathematics far beyond that of any tribe or race 
existing on the American Continent when dis- 
covered by Columbus. The works of the mound 
builders can be seen, and have been described, 
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but no ray of light has been cast upon, or plau- 
sible suggestion made to account for, the origin, 
existence or disappearance of this race. 

Long after the settlement on the Atlantic Coast 
of the thirteen Colonies the territory now in- 
cluded in the State of Ohio was a part of a vast un- 
known region north and west of the Ohio River. 
It was roamed over by numerous tribes of Indians 
living in tents of bark or skins, whose residence 
was generally as transitory as that of the wander- 
ing tribes of Arabia. Many of these Indian tribes 
were composed of a few families under the domi- 
nation of a chief who went out from his kindred, 
as Abraham did, and planted his tents where 
fancy led him, and moved at his whim or with 
his game. Every one of the Indian tribes that 
had been driven by the white man from the East 
and the South chose his camping and hunting 
grounds in the region of the O-hi-o, often driving 
away a weaker tribe. Their contests with white 
men had given them some knowledge of firearms, 
and some of them had been marshaled under 
arms in the wars between the English and the 
French, but, as a rule, the Indians encountered 
by our race since the landing at Jamestown were 
all of the same type of wandering savages. The 
difference between these tribes can be accounted 
for by their location, whether on the seashore or 
in the forest or plain, and by the strength of the 
tribe, from the powerful Six Nations to the feeble 
band in possession of some chosen valley. What- 
ever may be said of the irrepressible conflicts be- 
tween the white man and the Indians, waged 
often with savage and relentles cruelties on both 
sides, it may as truly be s id that the same sav- 
age conflicts have been carried on between the 
different tribes of Indians, which often ended by 
the extermination of the weaker tribe, or the ab- 
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sorption of the feeble remnant with the stronger 
tribe. This was certainly the case with the In- 
dian tribes in the Northwest territory. Ohio was 
the battleground for destructive warfare between 
the Indian tribes long before the white man gained 
a foothold on its soil. 

In 1755, when the war with France commenced, 
the English settlements covered the Atlantic 
Coast, but did not extend across the Alleghany 
Mountains, though a few hardy pioneers may 
have wandered into the wilderness beyond. But 
French missionaries, inspired with religious zeal, 
had penetrated all the Northwest territory, in- 
cluding the great lakes. In 1673 Marquette and 
Joliet, two of these missionaries, after years spent 
with the Indians on the shores of the lakes, win- 
ning their confidence by humility and care, fol- 
lowed the lines of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers 
from the shores of Lake Michigan, and discovered 
the great river ‘“‘ with a joy that could not be ex- 
pressed,” and floated upon its waters to the mouth 
of the Arkansas. It is impossible to read the in- 
teresting narratives of these missionaries, of their 
life among the Indians of the Northwest, and 
their enthusiastic description of the new and 
wonderful land they had discovered, without a 
feeling of admiration and reverence. The ad- 
ventures and trials of these zealous priests read 
like romance; but their description of natural 
scenes, of great rivers, mountains and plains, 
now familiar to fifteen million of people, attest 
the accuracy of their statements and the courage 
and zeal with which they pursued their task. 

The discovery of Marquette was diligently fol- 
lowed by Chevalier de la Salle, a knight of fort- 
une, of wonderful endurance, who, after overcom- 
ing incredible difficulties, conducted an expedition 
by the way of the lakes and the Mississippi River 

to its mouth. Thus the King of 

France, by the piety and zeal of a 

priest and the courage of an ad- 

venturer, was able to base his claims 
to fully half the Continent of North 

America upon grounds recognized 

as valid by European law, namely, 

the discovery of the St. Lawrence, 
the occupation of Canada, and the 
, discovery of the Mississippi from its 
source to its mouth, The great 
body of the continent is drained by 
these two rivers. Their discovery 
and occupation was sufficient at 








MUSKINGUM ACADEMY, FIRST ACADEMY IN THE NORTHWEST. 





that time to give to France the 
right of exclusive possession of that 
vast territory, for the title of the 
Indian tribes was not considered 
valid by Christian powers. While 
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aries extended to the South Sea. 
Where the South Sea lay and what 
was the breadth of the continent was 
not defined by these kingly grants. 
James I. and his councilors then 
knew but little about America. 
There was no way to settle this dis- 
puted title between the two great 
powers but by war. A Virginia com- 
pany had built a fort on the south 
side of the Ohio, below the site of 
the present city of Pittsburgh. In 
1754 the French troops occupied the 
| point at the junction of the Monon- 
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the priests of France were seeking to save the 
souls of the Indians, the kings of France were 
seeking to rob them of their property. 

The French, during this period, erected a line 
of posts from the mouth of the Mississippi, by way 
of the Wabash, Maumee and the lakes, to Mon- 
treal, and finally, in 1753, established a line of 
posts from Lake Erie te the junction of the Mo- 
nongahela and Alleghany Rivers, where Pitts- 
burgh now stands, and claimed the whole country 
north of the Ohio from its source to its mouth. 

And here, for the first time, comes into view 
the majestic form of George Washington, then a 
young man of twenty-two. He was sent by Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie of Virginia to visit the several 
Indian tribes at the head of the Ohio River and 
the French forces at Venango. In the dead of 
winter he made his trip into the wilderness, and 
soon ascertained that it was the fixed purpose of 
the French authorities to occupy all the country 
to the sources of the Ohio, including a :arge sec- 
tion of what is now a part of Pennsylvania and 
New York. The commander, St. 


gahela and Alleghany, where the city 
of Pittsburgh now is, and erected a 
fort. 

Then followed the well-known war of the French 
and English, Braddock’s defeat, the heroism of 
Washington, the capture of Quebec and the ces- 
sion of Canada and the Northwestern territory to 
Great Britain. It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of these events upon the future of 
America. The result was that the region east 
of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 
River was the property of Great Britain and the 
inheritance of the English race. The great North- 
west was theirs, and fairly won. 

The extinction of the French title to the Ohio 
territory was at once followed by the claims of 
several colonies to parts of this territory under 
grants from the British Crown ; but the English 
Government declared all the land west of the 
sources of the Atlantic rivers as under the do- 
minion of the King for the use of the Indians, 
and all persons were forbidden to settle or remain 
within it. This dispute was postponed by the 
War of the Revolution. “{n event during the war, 
apparently of small importance, had a controlling 





Pierre, declared his purpose of 
seizing every Englishman within 
the Ohio Valley. The result of 
the expedition of Washington left 
no choice to the English Govern- 
ment except to abandon their claim 
to the Northwest territory or to 
declare war. The English title was 
based upon their occupation of the | 
shores of the Atlantic Coast from 

Massachusetts to Georgia. It was | 
claimed that this occupation car- | 





ried the right to possession west- 
ward from sea to sea. 
In the earliest grants to the col- 


onies, especially to Virginia and -———- -- 


Connecticut, their western bound- 
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influence in securing to the United States the to the Constitution of the United States, was the 


Northwestern territory. 


celebrated ordinance organizing the Northwestern 


The State of Virginia, claiming title under a Territory. This ordinance guaranteed the sub- 
tae) ’ fo) - 
rant from the British Crown to the regions west division of the Territory into States, and secured 
ta) . 


of the Alleghanies, in 1778 organized an expe- 
dition, under Colonel George Rogers Clarke, 
to punish and repel incursions of In- 
dians, and capture the old French posts 
then held by the English. 
accomplished, so that when nego- 
tiations for peace were entered 

upon in 1782 our plenipoten- 
tiaries could maintain 
title of the United States 
to the Northwestern ter- 
ritory, not only by 


grants to the Eng- 
lish colonies, but 

by conquest in 
yar, and actual 
possession at the 
time of the nego- 
tiations. The Brit- 


ish insisted on making 
the Ohio River a bound- 
ary of the United States. 
Mr. Adams said that sooner 
than yield the Western territory 
he would exhort his countrymen 
to continue the war as long as they 
could keep a soldier in the field. Mr. 
Jay was equally determined, and finally 
the line of the lakes was agreed to. 

The treaty of peace recognized the St. Law- 
rence, the lakes and the 49th parallel of lati- 


the 


to them, by a perpetual compact, the forms 
and substance of a republican government, 
a proper disposition of the public lands, 
and the formal prohibition of slavery in 
the Territories, and may be properly 
considered the commencement of 
the history of the State of Ohio. 
We may here pause to consider 
the condition, topography and 
characteristics of the ter- 
ritory now the State of 
Ohio in 1787, when the 
first Territorial Govy- 

ernment was or- 
ganized by Con- 

gress. It was 
bounded on the 
south and east by 
the Ohio River, touch- 
ing on its northeast 
border the States of Penn- 
sylvania and New York; 
on the north by Lake Erie, 
and on the west by an arbitrary 
line not then defined, and contains 
about 40,000 square miles. Its tonog- 
raphy may be described as an elevated 
plain, its highest elevation being 1,540 
feet above the sea, its lowest depression 
being 440 feet above the sea, and its mean 
altitude about 800 feet above the sea. It is 
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tude as the dividing line between the United States traversed by the comb of a watershed between the 
and Canada. But the question arose whether river and the lakes, running from northeast to 
the Western territory was the property of the southwest across the State, much nearer the lake 
United States as the result of their joint struggle than the river, at an elevation above the sea of 
for independence, or of the several States under from 1,000 to 1,300 feet. The shed on either side 
the grants of the English Crown. This danger- is penetrated by rivers of clear, pure water, in 


ous controversy delay- 
ed the formation of 
the Federal Govern- 
ment ; but it was hap- 
pily settled by the 
session of the terri- 
tory to the United 
States, with or with- 
out conditions and 
reservations, by the 
several States claim- 
ing Western lands. 
As a part of this 
cession and _ settle- 
ment, and almost 
equal in importance 





valleys of great fer- 
tility, and usually 
with hillsides of a 
gentle slope and fer- 
tile soil. In 1787 it 
was an unbroken wil- 
derness covered with 
great forests and 
sparsely inhabited by 
savage tribes of In- 
dians, only here and 
there tempered by the 
civilizing teachings of 

the missionary. One 
The Table on which the First Constitution of Ohio was 


of the earliest de- 
Signed, and it is Still in Use in the Courthouse at Sone 
Chillicothe. scriptions I find of 





THE OLD CONSTITUTION TABLE. 
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the famous Miami Valley is as follows: ‘‘ The 
land beyond the Scioto, except the first twenty 
miles, is rich and level, bearing walnut trees 
of huge size, the maple, the wild cherry and the 
ash; full of little 
streams and rivulets ; 
variegated by beauti- 
ful natural prairies, 
covered with wild rye, 
blue grass and white 
clover. Turkeys 
abounded, and deer 
and elks, and most 
sorts of game; of 
buffaloes, thirty or 
forty were fre:uently 
seen feeding in one 
meadow Nothing is 
wanting but cultiva- 
tion to make this a 
most delightful 
country.” 

This favored land was thrown open for settle- 
ment at a time when the people of the States had 
been impoverished by the war, when there was 
neither money, credit nor commerce, when the 
government of the Continental Congress had fallen 
into contempt, and the new government was pass- 
ing the ordeal of a vote in States jealous of each 
other. It was the only land subject to sale by the 
United States, for Kentucky was covered by Vir- 
ginia grants, Western New York was the property 
of land companies, and all beyond was a ¢erra in- 
cognita. There was a struggle for Ohio land from 
all the Northern States, including Virginia and 
Maryland. Companies were formed, composed 
mostly of officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary 
War, to secure from Congress favorable land grants. 
Virginia and Connecticut had their ample reserves, 
New York had a large unoccupied region in her 
own territory, and the other Northern States de- 
manded their shares in the common property of 
the United States. The result was that all the 
States established settlements in Ohio, and for 
the first time in our history the descendants of 
the Puritans of New England, the Dutch of New 
York, the Germans and Scotch-Irish of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Jersey Blues, the Catholics of Mary- 
land, the Cavaliers of Virginia and the loyal refu- 
gees of Canada united their blood and fortunes 
in establishing a purely American State on the 
soil of Ohio. 

Among these early settlers were the foremost 
men of all the States, the Revolutionary stock 
that won independence, who carried their love of 
liberty and the principles and instincts of their 
localities to a soil more fertile than any of the old 
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States, and with natural resources, climate and 
facilities for settlement and cultivation as favora- 
ble as any within their reach. The limits of this 
sketch will not permit details of the progress of 
this migration. The first difficulty it encoun- 
tered was the toilsome way to the promised land, 
All roads, such as they were, crossed the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, or followed the longer route by 
the lakes. A voyage now easily made in a day 
then oceupied sixty days on foot or on horseback, 
and every article of civilized life had to be trans- 
ported with painful labor over rude paths and 
roads, relieved sometimes by barges and canoes on 
creeks and rivers. 

When the first pioneers reached their destina-- 
tion their land was already occupied. Every part 
of Ohio was then in the possession of Indians. 
The war they had maintained with the pioneers. 
of Kentucky only prepared them for the desper- 
ate struggle with new invaders. The first settle- 
ment of the New England colony was made in 
Marietta, April, 1788. From that day to the 
close of the war with Great Britain in 1815 there 
were hostilities in some part of Ohio with the In- 
dians. There is not a county in Ohio that was 
not at some time the scene of a battle with the 
Indians, or a skirmish or a massacre. 

The interesting ‘‘ Iistorical Collections,” re- 
cently published by Henry Howe, give many de- 
tails of this local warfare. But, aside from the 
danger that lurked at all times over the cabin of 
the pioneer, there were more regular battles with 
the Indians fought cn the soil of Ohio than in 
any other State of the Union. The defeat of 
General Harmer with 1,300 men in 1790 in two 
battles in the Scioto Valley laid open to predatory 
warfare all the settlements in Ohio, and some in 
Kentucky. Every attempt at negotiation was 
defeated by British interference. 

In the following year, 1791, a force of over 
2,000 men was organized at Cincinnati under 
General St. Clair, and marched against the In- 
dians at the head waters of the Maumee. While 
encamped they were attacked by the Indians and 
ignominiously defeated, losing a large number of 
officers and men. They retreated in disorder, 
abandoning their baggage and artillery, and throw- 
ing away their arms and accoutrements. The 
loss in this disastrous campaign was more than 
900 men, of whom 600 were killed. This calam- 
ity spread terror throughout all the settlements 
as far as Pittsburgh, and arrested for a time the 
migration to Ohio. 

The successive defeats of Harmer and St. Clair 
greatly impressed General Washington with the 
necessity of marching an overwhelming force 
against the Indians, and he appealed to Congress. 
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for the necessary aid; but there was a manifest 
reluctance in Congress to vote supplies, even if 
the failure to do so involved the abandonment to 
the Indians of all the territory northwest of the 
Ohio. The supplies, however, were granted, and 
General Wayne, a Revolutionary hero, was placed 
in command. 

In August, 1794, with a force of over 3,000 
men, he advanced to the confluence of the Mau- 
mee and the Auglaize and there destroyed the 
Indian villages and their abundant crops. 

Following the Indians down the Maumee to a 
fort recently built by the British, the forces of 
General Wayne attacked the Indians and inflicted 
upon them a disastrous defeat. This victory 
settled forever the occupancy of this territory by 
the white man, and the irreversible fate of the 
poor Indian, though, as it will appear hereafter, 
he struggled for this, his favorite region, for 
twenty years more. 

In looking back over a period of one hundred 
years it is impossible to suppress a sense of in- 
justice, and a feeling of sympathy for the Indian 
in his unequal struggle. After their defeat by 
General Wayne a general conference of all the 
Indian tribes in the Northwest was proposed, and 
agreed upon, to be held during the following year 
at Greenville. The full details of this conference 
are given by Judge Burnet in his ‘* Notes on the 
Northwestern Territory.” General Wayne, in 
many ‘‘ council fires,” explained to the chiefs of 
the numerous tribes the terms of the treaties 
made at Forts McIntosh and Harmer, and de- 
manded that they be ratified with additional con- 
cessions and grants. Many of the replies, in the 
figurative language of the Indians, are eloquent 
appeals to their Great Father and their Elder 
Brothers to allow them to possess in peace the 
land of their fathers; that they were not repre- 
sented when these treaties were made, and that 
their terms had not been observed by their white 
brethren. It was the same old story of injustice 
and wrong, of might against right. They were 
compelled to accept the terms offered them. The 
result was the cession by the Indians to the 
United States of 25,000 square miles of Seuthern 
and Eastern Ohio and many other tracts west of 
Ohio. The Indians were to receive in return 
$20,000 in presents, and an annuity of $9,500, to 
be distributed among the tribes. By this treaty 
confidence was restored to the settlements and the 
tide of migration was renewed, and continued 
until the breaking out of the War of 1812. But 
the Treaty of Greenville did not put an end to 
{ndian hostilities. They still oceupied North- 
western Ohio, and that part of the Reserve west 
of the Cuyahoga River. Occasional aggressions 


by both races led to outrages and murder, usually 
followed by encroachments on Indian territory. 
In 1805 the remainder of the Western Reserve 
was ceded by treaty. In 1818 the northwest part 
of Ohio was purchased by the United States by 
treaty, subject to certain reservations, al! of which 
were subsequently ceded to the United States, the 
last by the Wyandots in 1842, when the remnant, 
about 700 souls, moved to Kansas. 

The most important, and by far the most 
dangerous, conspiracy of Indians since the Treaty 
of Greenville was organized by the Prophet, a 
crazy enthusiast denounced as an impostor and 
accused of witcheraft, and his brother, Tecumseh, 
a warrior of approved courage, possessed of all the 
craft of the Indian, with remarkable intelligence 
and comprehensive views. They united most of 
the tribes who had participated in that treaty, 
and threatened with death all the chiefs who were 
concerned in the subsequent treaties. This ex- 
cited the attention of General Harrison, then 
Governor of the Territory of Indiana, who, in 
1811, after many ineffectual conferences with 
Tecumseh and the Prophet, organized a force of 
800 men and marched against the Prophet’s town 
in what is now Cass County, Indiana. The battle 
of Tippecanoe ensued, in which the Indians were 
totally defeated ahd the town burned. The loss 
of the troops was so great that General Harrison 
made a speedy retreat. ‘The war with Great 
Britain soon followed, and Tecumseh entered the 
British service. He participated in most of the 
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battles in Ohio and Michigan during that war, 
and was killed at the battle of the Thames on the 
5th of October, 1813. With him ended all or- 
ganized Indian hostilities in Gino. 
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Prior to 1798 all the laws governing the North- 
western Territory were selected from the laws of 
the States by the Territorial Judges appointed by 
the President. In that year it was ascertained 
that the Territory contained 5,000 white male in- 
habitants, when they were authorized, as a matter 
of right, to organize and elect Representatives to 
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a General Assembly, who, with a Legislative Coun- 
cil, were authorized to pass laws, subject to the 
veto of the Governor. The General Assembly was 
duly organized on the 16th of September, 1799, 
and was remarkable for the ability and distinc- 
tion of its members, most of whom had been sol- 
diers in the Revolutionary War. ‘This was the 
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beginning of home rule in Ohio. The life of the 
Territorial Legislature was brief. Early in Janu- 
ary, 1802, a census was taken of the inhabitants in 
the eastern division of the Territory, now the 
State of Ohio, by which it was found that it con- 
tained 45,028 persons. Congress promptly au- 
thorized the people to form a Constitution and 
State Government. This authority was speedily 
acted upon, a Convention of thirty-five members 
was elected, and a Constitution adopted Novem- 
ber, 1802, without being submitted to the people. 
This Constitution remained unaltered in a single 
particular for fifty years. It was regarded at the 
time, and ever since, as a model framework of 
State government, clear and brief in its provisions, 
but comprehensive enough to meet the necessities 
of a people growing in population from 45,000 to 
1,980,329 in 1850. ‘The present Constitution of 
Ohio was framed by a Convention which met at 
Columbus on the 6th of May, 1850, and adjourned 
on the 10th of March, 1851. This Constitution 
was ratified by a majority of the people, and is 
still in force. 

The decennial growth of the population of Ohio 
is shown in the annexed table : 


DL c: tees wnesassiae bee thaseeieu 45,028 
ett be Ls vestaawnsnss snes was 230,760 
DE REGi eek decd aceake ds es eee ee 381,295 
Re a ard lelheician thes Greate $F 937,903 
DN Gino cEbh ch bike SeSavk ve basa 1,519,467 
RRS i a a ae 1,980,329 
| Ry sn Ree a eee 2.339.511 
DTS inhi scan bab aes dee aie ee kee 2,665,260 
DctyeteSibke ne éwseeesseenre ... 3,198,062 
DEAS co CPs eke wekuns (eke esewe 3,672,316 


In 1802 Ohio was the eighteenth in rank among 
her sister States ; in 1810 the thirteenth ; in 1820 
the fifth ; in 1830 the fourth ; in 1840 the third, 
and so continued until the recent census, when 
the marvelous growth of Chicago placed IlIljnois 
in advance of Ohio. This remarkable growth 
was accompanied by rapid changes in the habits 
and conditions of the people. Within a century 
they had their struggle with the Indians; then 
their contest with nature in a new country covered 
by forests—the “‘age of the pioneers”; then the 
period of internal improvements, when roads and 
canals and means of transportation were the great 
objects of desire ; then the marvelous development 
of railroads, fcllowed by manufactures. These 
changes, following in succession, are the most 
striking features of the history of Ohio. I have 
already referred to the pioneers who planted the 
first settlement, who bore the brunt of Indian 
warfare and firmly founded free institutions in 
Ohio. After this period and the organization of 
the State Government the great migration to 


Ohio commenced which within a century was des- 
tined to extend across the continent. The settler 
was generally poor, bringing all his earthly pos- 
sessions, with wife and children, in a covered 
wagon, slowly traversing difficult roads to the new 
and only land then open to settlement. But the 
land was cheap, the title clear, the soil good, and 
all were on the same footing, willing to help each 
other. The task before him was discouraging. 
He found his quarter section in the unbroken 
forest, its boundary blazed on the trees by the 
surveyor, and all around him a wilderness. His 
first work was to erect a rough cabin of logs for a 
shelter ; his next to clear an opening for a crop. 
Every new settler was a welcome neighbor, though 
miles away. The mail, the newspaper, the doc- 
tor and the preacher were long in coming. In 
this solitary contest with nature the settler had 
often to rely upon his gun for food, upon simple 
remedies for new and strange diseases, and upon 
the hope that his crop would be spared from de- 
struction by wild beasts. This was the life of the 
early settler in every county in Ohio as each in its 
turn was organized and opened to settlement. A 
life so hard was yet so attractive that many pio- 
neers, when a few neighbors gathered around 
them, preferred to sell their clearings and push 
further into the wilderness. In the meantime the 
older settlements attracted newcomers. Mechan- 
ics and tradesmen came among them. Then towns 
sprang up, and incipient cities with corner lots 
and hopeful speculations tempted Eastern capital- 
ists to invest their money in Ohio. 

Ohio in these early days was the only outlet of 
the population of the Northern and Middle States. 
Emigrants from the South, following lines of lat- 
itude, went into Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
great West, with its vast prairies and plains, was 
not then accessible. Had it been so, the forests 
of Ohio might have been left in solitude for many 
years tocome. During all this period, which we 
may properly call the pioneer stage, the settlers 
had no market for their produce except to supply 
the demand of incoming immigrants. Grain and 
fruit would not bear the expense of transporta- 
tion. The only way to obtain ready money was 
to convert corn and grain into hogs, horses and 
cattle, which were driven on the hoof to Pitts- 
burgh and Eastern cities. But little money cir- 
culated, and that was chiefly irredeemable bank 
notes. The clothing of the people was mainly of 
linsey-woolsey, homemade. The spinning wheel, 
big and little, was to be found in every house- 
hold. Settlers near the banks of the Ohio River 
and its tributaries had the advantage of floating 
their surplus products in rough barges down the 
Ohio to New Orleans for a market, so that the 
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southern part of the State advanced rapidly, 
while the northern part was still in the pos- 
session of the Indians. 

When the Indian title was extinguished settlers 
came from Pennyslvania into the counties imme- 
diately west of it, which are still, in the habits of 
the people, in the location of houses and barns and 
the cultivation of the soil, the precise counterpart 
of the region from which the settlers came. The 
Connecticut Reserve was slowly filled by the north- 
ern route of the lakes, almost exclusively from 
New England, and the habits and customs of 
that region were transported to their new homes, 
so that the Western Reserve to-day is a striking 
type of old Connecticut in habits, and with the 
same ideas. The lakes became the highway of 
commerce, and the inhabitants of the interior 
carried their surplus grain and produce in long 
lines of wagons to the new towns along the lake 
shore, where it was exchanged for the necessaries 
of life and enough money to pay taxes. All trade 
in the interior was by barter with merchants, who 
became the bankers of the people. 

The construction of the Erie Canal 
and the introduction of steamboats 


known throughout the civilized world, as a name 
and character of which her sons may be justly 
proud.” 

This period of prosperity continued for twenty 
years, when, in 1846, a still greater revolution 
was introduced by the building of railroads. The 
first object of this was to furnish cheaper transpor- 
tation of the produce of the farmer to the Ohio 
River and Lake Erie. The first railroads were 
from the interior, north and south. They were 
little better than tramways supported by cross-ties 
with longitudinal stringpieces covered with thin 
strips of iron. The carriages were propelled by 
feeble engines, and it was thought a matter of 
great importance when, by this new motive 
power, a bushel of wheat could be transported 
from the interior to distances of from fifty to a 
hundred miles for from six to ten cents. The writer 
of this, then a young attorney, thought it a griev- 
ous injustice that his client, one of the new rail- 
road companies, was compelled by a jury to pay 

2,000 for the right of way over twenty miles of 
farm land. It was soon discovered that railroads 





on the rivers and lakes was the be- 
ginning of a great revolution. Then 
followed in Ohio the era of internal 
improvement by the construction of 
two lines of canal across the State, 
one from Cleveland on Lake Erie to 
Portsmouth on the Ohio River, and 
the other from Toledo on Maumee 
Bay to the city of Cincinnati, with a 
lateral canal to Pittsburgh, and the 
improvement of the Muskingum River 
by locks and canals. 

Salmon P. Chase, then a young at- 
torney at Cincinnati, in his introduc- 
tion to his compilation of the laws of 
the State, published in 1833, thus de- 
scribes the effect of these improve- 
ments upon the prosperity of Ohio: 
“They have afforded to the farmer of 
the interior an easy access to market, 
and have enhanced the value of his 
farm and his productions. They have 
facilitated intercourse between differ- 
ent sections of the State, and have 
thus tended to make the people more 
united as well as more prosperous. 
They have furnished to the people a 
common object of generous interest 
and satisfaction. They have attracted 
a large accession of population and 
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capital. And they have made the 
name and character of Ohio well 
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OHIO: ITS 
were to be so successful that they would supersede 
for the transportation of persons and passengers 
all kinds of water transportation, and that lines 
running long distances east and west would have 
the benefit of the through travel and traffic. 
In rapid succession several lines of railroad 
were built from the Eastern cities across the 
State to the northwest, west and southwest. 
Within twenty years from the first constrne- 
tion of railways they had almost superseded 
ail former modes of communication, and had 
reduced the rates of travel and _ transporta- 
tion to less than one-half of the former rates. 
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After the close of the Civil War the construction 
of railroads rapidly increased, so that in 1890 the 
total miles of railway track in Ohio was 10,464, 
and the valuation for taxes was $102,950,642, a 
development in a single branch of industry far 
greater than in any other. This improvement 
led to the adoption of a system of free turnpikes 
in most of the counties in Ohio, constructed by 
local taxation, so that now Ohio, is as well sup- 
plied with well-constructed turnpikes and rail- 
roads as any State in the Union, and, perhaps, as 
well as many European states. 

Another great change in the industry of the 
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people of Ohio rapidly followed the construction 
of railroads. Manufacturing establishments of 
almost every kind were rapidly constructed, 
mostly since the war. It is difficult to state the 
cost, extent and variety of these establishments, 
as the results of the recent census have not yet 
been published. It appears by previous censuses 
that in 1850 the total value of manufactures of 
Ohio was $62,692,279 ; in 1860 it was $121,000,000; 
in 1870 it was $269,713,610; in 1880 it was 
$348,298,300. In 1890 it can confidently be 


estimated, in advance of the returns, at over 
single year 1889 there 


$500,000,000. During the 
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were incorporated over 400 new companies, with 
a capital stock of $25,584,500. Almost every 
article needed for use by the people is thus pro- 
duced at home, and great quantities of machinery, 
especially of farming machines of every variety, 
are exported to every State in the Union and to 
many foreign countries. ‘The manufacturing in- 
dustry has thus become second only to that of 
agriculture, and it is believed that, under the 
great impetus given by our protective laws, the 
time is not far distant when the value of manu- 
factured products will be equal to, or greater 
than, the productions of the farm. 
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The most striking result of the change in the 
industries of Ohio is the rapid increase of city 
population compared with farming population. 
The following table will show the population of 
twenty cities, by the census of 1550 and 1890 : 





1850 1890. 

OE oe 3,266 27,601 
EO. cc canh cas bane 2,603 26,189 
ND C6 Spares aise 7,100 11,288 
ED is cetwaebacwe® 115,435 296,908 
Cn os 6 idkc Kees ess” 1 88,150 
Cleveland .......... 17,034 261,353 
J ere Terr 10,977 61,220 
a Perret wae 1,256 18,553 
ee es ae ee 3,210 17,565 
i Son Ganiee “Sepsee 10,939 
Ses 6 wale peteta te ek 757 15,987 
SP er ree 3,557 13,473 
Sree 3.654 15,286 
EE ey 4,011 12.394 
a eee 5,087 18,471 
Co ee ee 5,108 31,895 
OID as 65 wodeneee 6,140 13,394 
. are eer rer es 2,718 10,801 
Do ccc ceGaapeeekaws 3,829 81,434 
ED. 5s ocseeoued sa 7,929 21,009 

221,553 1,053,910 


While the aggregate population of Ohio has in- 
creased 185 per cent. since 1850, that of the cities 
named has increased 475 per cent. 

The growth of cities and manufactures has 
been accompanied by the discovery and develop- 
ment of a diversity of mineral resources of great 
and increasing value. 

The mining of coal was insignificant in 1850, 
while the product of coal in 1890 is estimated at 
exceeding 12,000,000 tons. 

Recently petroleum was discovered near Ma- 
rietta and Lima, places in Ohio remote from each 
other, thus supplying a new element for com- 
merce and a new agent for manufactures.’ Its 
properties and innumerable uses have already 
been tested in Pennsylvania. The annual supply 
cannot yet be stated, but is second only to that of 
Pennsylvania, and has not yet reached its maxi- 
mum. 

About the same period came the discovery of 
natural gas at Findlay, in Hancock and surround- 
ing counties. This subtle and mysterious crea- 
tion of nature has already been applied locally as 
fuel for manufactures, and as light and heat in 
many cities and towns. Its value can scarcely be 
measured, nor the duration of its supply be de- 
termined. 

The lakes on the north and the river on the 
south secure to the people of Ohio cheap water 
transportation for the importation and exporta- 
tion of raw materials and finished products, while 
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the physical features of the country north aid 
south of Ohio, in a measure, compelled the con- 
struction of the great routes of railway over its 
soil, 

From the beginning Ohio has taken a leading 
part in furnishing facilities for education to the 
rising generation. In early days, when the pop- 
ulation was sparse and scattered, pay schools were 
established, by voluntary effort, in counties, 
towns and neighborhoods where the population 
was sufficient to justify it. At an early period 
the State of Ohio established the common-school 
system, by which every child between the age of 
seven and fourteen years is furnished with the 
rudiments of a good education. Some of these 
schools have been so far advanced that in them 
any child showing proficiency can secure, without 
cost, an education fully equal to that furnished 
by the colleges of the country forty years ago. 
The amount expended in 1890 for the support 
of public schools was $11,407,499. The number 
of teachers employed was 19,526. The number of 
persons enrolled between the ages of six and 
twenty-one was 1,123,985. The number of 
scholars who attended was 797,439. The av- 
erage attendance was 549,269. The excellence 
of the system of common schools in Ohio 
is admitted on all hands to be equal to that of 
any other State or section. 

The charitable institutions of the State, includ- 
ing children’s homes, are equal to the best in any 
country in the world. 

The building of churches and places of public 
worship commenced with the first settlement in 
Ohio, and has kept pace fully with the growth of 
population. In every community, great or small, 
churches are open for the worship of the Al- 
mighty God. The broadest toleration is not only 
permitted, but favored, by a universal public sen- 
timent. Every denomination of Christians who 
number enough to make a congregation can 
readily secure a house of worship, not only by 
gifts from its members, but by contributions 
made by other professing Christians. The same 
charity is extended to Jews and Gentiles profess- 
ing any creed or having any form of worship. 

The standing, ability and influence of the men 
engaged in the professions in Ohio will compare 
favorably with any in the Union, and especially 
is this true of the lawyers of this State. Many of 
the lawyers who engaged in the fervent discus- 
sions which led to the Revolution and then partici- 
pated in the war, thrown upon their own resources 
after the war, were among the early founders of 
the new settlements in Ohio. They chiefly framed 
the first laws of the State. Judge Burnet, one 


of them, had intrusted to him the preparation of 
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most of the laws of the Territorial Government. 
The principal lawyers appeared in the Constitu- 
tional Convention and in the Legislatures subse- 
quent, and contributed more than their share in 
ingrafting upon our statutes the republican prin- 
ciples and ideas found in the first Constitution 
and laws of the State. They shared with other 
settlers in all the hardships of pioneer life. In- 
numerable anecdotes of their voyages through 
the forests of Southern and Eastern Ohio, and 
the swamps of Northwestern Ohio, are preserved 
among the traditions of the bar. It was the 
habit in those early days for the principal lawyers 
of the State to follow the judges in their rounds 
from county to county, attending the courts and 
aiding local attorneys in the trial of important 
causes. They rode on horseback, with their 
clothing and books in their saddlebags, and, 
where a better lodging could not be found, 
camped in the woods by the roadside. The early 
Judges of the Supreme Court, some of whom were 
transferred to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, rode in the same manner on their circuit, 
administering justice impartially but firmly for 
the salary of $1,000 a year, only raised to $100 a 
month about the year 1820. The doctors and 
preachers shared the general life and condition 
and the same homely fare as their patients and 
hearers. 

A life like this developed individual character 
and produced many men of odd characteristics, 
strange manners and peculiar dress and conversa- 
tion. ‘The almost universal use of whisky during 
the pioneer period in the family circle and in 
social life, and the habit of treating and drinking, 
led to many wild scenes and fights, but, unlike 
their brethren of the South, the contestants com- 
monly were content with the weapons nature 
gave them. It was not unusual, when a quarrel 
arose, to gather around them, form a circle and 
give them fair play and a free fight. ‘There can 
be no doubt that in those early days many rude 
scenes and fights and violence of many kinds oc- 
curred, and such crimes were indulged with more 
charity than now prevails. But it is equally true 
that thefts and the meaner crimes were more rare 
than now, and when disclosed were punished with 
greater severity than acts of violence. The steal- 
ing of a horse was considered a worse crime than 
manslaughter without malice or premeditation. 

But all these habits and ideas have been greatly 
changed for at least fifty years. The habit of 
drinking spirituous liquor at the homestead, in 
the family circle or on the farm has almost en- 
tirely ceased. As a rule, it is confined to saloons 
and barrooms, mostly in the cities and large 
towns, and a ‘“‘free fight” in the presence of 
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spectators could not now occur in any community 
in the State. The enforcement of the criminal 
laws is as certain as in any other community. 
The discipline of penitentiaries and reformatories 
and houses of correction is founded upon the best 
examples of such institutions in the older States, 
and the most civilized countries of Europe. 

There is one other quality developed by the peo- 
ple of Ohio which will be readily conceded by all. 
The people from the earliest days were born poli- 
ticians, Vigorous in the defense of their opinions 
and firm in the maintenance of all their rights. 
The events in their history developed a military 
instinct which led them to take an active part 
whenever their country became involved in war. 
In. the pioneer age nearly every able-bodied man 
served either in Indian wars or in the War of 
1812. In the Mexican War the State of Ohio 
furnished her full quota of soldiers, and tendered 
thousands more. In the political contests that 
preceded the Civil War the lines between the 
two parties were sharply drawn, though when 
war was commenced by the firing upon Fort 
Sumter the people were practically united for 
its prosecution until the Union was restored by 
the unconditional surrender of the Confederate 
armies. Questions arose involving individual 
rights upon which the Democratic party was di- 
vided, but it is due to history to say that in the 
great struggle for national life the people of Ohio, 
without distinction of party, with few individual 
exceptions, were on the side of the Union. 

The share taken by the several States in the 
Civil War is familiar to all. Invidious compari- 
sons ought not to be made. It will be conceded 
that Ohio did its full part in this supreme con- 
test. She furnished to the Union Army 319,659 
soldiers, or more than one-tenth of the national 
armies, out of a thenepopulation of 2,339,000, 
some of whom served in every considerable battle 
of the war. She furnished from among her sons 
the leading commanders of the Union Army, 
and a long list of distinguished officers who were 
conspicuous in every battle of the war. The 
War Governors of Ohio were conspicuous in 
their zeal and ability in organizing recruits, and 
in care and attention to their comfort and wants. 
The people of Ohio, both men and women, con- 
tributed freely in many ways for the relief of the 
sick and wounded during the war, and after its 
close provided homes for needy soldiers and for 
the children of those who fell. 

The writer of this imperfect sketch has care- 
fuily refrained from mentioning the names of the 
many illustrious citizens of Ohio who contributed 
most to the organization, growth and develop- 
ment of that State and of the United States, lest 
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he omit others equally worthy of honorable men- 
tion. The Governors of Ohio have been selected 
for conspicuous service to the State or to the 
United States, and, though the powers of that 
officer under the Constitution of Ohio are not so 
great as in many of the States, they were dis- 
tinguished for ability, integrity and high per- 
sonal character. The roll of statesmen who 
have served Ohio in the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States includes 
many of commanding influence in the national 
councils, two of whom have been Presidents of 
the United States, two Chief Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and many 
others have occupied seats as Justices of the 
Supreme Court, as heads of departments of the 
executive branch of the government, and rep- 
resentatives of the highest rank in our diplo- 
matic service. 

This paper is not intended to make a compari- 
son of the merits of individuals or parties, nor of 
Ohio with other States, old or new. The writer 
concedes that all the States, old or new, have con- 
tributed to the strength of the republic, the com- 
mon hope and pride of all American citizens. 
Local or State pride is entirely consistent with 
the most devoted loyalty to the Union. All he 
has sought is to present truthfully a mere outline 
of the history and resources of a State carved 
within a century out of a wilderness, having at 
the beginning no inhabitants but savage men and 
wild beasts, no mark of civilization except that 
made by an extinct race leaving no name or date 
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or history, and now converted into the peaceful 
home of nearly four millions of human beings, 
possessed of a full share of property and wealth, 
a soil rich and fertile, well cultivated by inde- 
pendent farmers, yielding more than the entire 
production of all the colonies that rebelled against 
Great Britain, and producing by varied industries 
and developed resources more than all the States 
produced when the Constitution was adopted. In 
intelligence, means of education, temperance, 
order and religious observance, Ohio may fairly 
take its place among the most favored communi- 
ties in the world. It is a type of what can be ac- 
complished under favorable circumstances by a 
free people under a free government, where each 
citizen enjoys the full and undisputed possession 
of equal rights and opportunities. Ohio com- 
menced its existence on the western border line 
of civilization on the continent. The centre of 
population has already passed its borders, so that 
it now takes its place, not in the West, but in the 
East. The new communities that have been 
founded in the West are largely composed of the 
sons and daughters of Ohio, who, following the 
example of their ancestors, seek new fields for 
enterprise and industry. The writer observed 
that wherever he traveled in the West, however 
remote the place, he found the ‘‘ Ohio man ” well 
advanced among his fellow citizens and actively 
contributing his full share to the growth and 
prosperity of the community in which he lived, 
but retaining his love for his native State, and 
always proud to say he was born in Ohio. 
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By NoRA 

‘« Curtous experiences, sir? Well, I should 
smile !” responded the messenger boy, coolly ac- 
cepting and lighting the cigar offered. ‘* Curi- 
ous and often pretty shady ones, too.” 

The listener smiled, and said, looking 
boy’s cap: 

‘* Number 13, eh ? A rather unlucky number, 
my lad.” 

“Well, it 7s curious,” assented the boy, ‘‘ how 
often that number crops up in my line of duty. 
Many ’s the time disagreeable things have hap- 
pened to customers of mine in Room 13 at the 
different hotels; but,” reflectively, ‘‘ nothin’ 
never come up to the case in that number ’round 
to the G House, nor never will, [ hope, mis- 
ter, while I’m a messenger boy.” 

«Yes ?” a little incredulously ; ‘‘ in the G—— 
House, an hotel so swell and exclusive ?” 

‘Bad folks lives in palaces as well as hovels,” 
responded the boy, a little piqued. ‘I’ve found 
in my line of business, sir, 
more wirtue under ragged 
coats than under satin-lined 
ones, I have. You see,” sir, 
receiving no reply, “the 
case at the G House was 
more a case of suspect than 
anything else. “Iwas what 
you’d call mysterious, sir, 
though two men engaged in 
it didn’t find it so, I reckon. 
They could have explained 
the whole thing.” 

«* And why didn’t they ?” 
inquired the listener. 

The boy made the sugges- 
tive movement of tying a 
noose about his neck. 

“‘T wouldn’t tell you the 
story,” he went on, after a 
pause, ‘if it had been an 
everyday affair, like a feller 
blowin’ out his brains ’cause 
he’d ‘blowed in’ his last 
dollar, or a woman takin’ 
laudanum ’cause she failed 
to get a letter; no, but jest 
because it’s mysterious and 
always a-hauntin’ me is why 
I’m goin’ to tell it to you. 

“<Tt was last October,” he 
began, flipping the ashes 
from his cigar with a con- 
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templative air, ‘just as the nights begun to be 
frosty and we fellers liked to huddle about the 
stove, that a call come from the G—— House. 

“** Number 13.’ calls out Mr. Brown; and off I 
put, wishin’ I was the son of Mr. Vanderbilt, or 
some other rich man whose boys don’t have to 
run “round in the cold for a livin’. 

*** Room 13,’ snapped the clerk when I 
there, and up I went to the first floor. 

““*Come in,’ says a voice, sort of drawly 
languishinlike. 


got 
and 


“T'was a ‘sweet’ of rooms, as they call it, sir, 
handsome, I can tell you ; and I knowed from that, 
or guessed, rather, that the lady had rocks—beg 
pardon, sir, money, I mean. She was, howsom- 
ever, very plainly dressed, not all beflounced and 
bejeweled, like women are sometimes who live in 
shabby houses, and I took a likin’ to her at once. 

***What’s your name ? says she, lookin’ me 
over pretty closely at the same time. 
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WILL NOT UNDERGO {HE TREATMENT AGAIN,’ SAYS SHE.” 
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«< «Stonewall Jackson Ferris !’ says I, politely. 

“** You come from the South ? after a pause, 
her black eyes lookin’ at me real soft and friendly- 
like. 

“«*No’m,’ says I, suspectin’ what was in her 
mind ; ‘but my uncle was a Secesh, and fit and 
died in the cause.’ 

“‘She smiled, faintlike, and after awhile said, 
under her breath : ‘I can trust him. A boy with 
that name will be true.’ 

‘*<Tndeed you can, ma’am,’ says I, my heart 
swelling with pride ; ‘ indeed you can.’ 

‘‘Then, says she, turnin’ very red, ‘ Stonewall, 
I desire to find a certain gentleman whom I know 
to be in this city.’ 

‘** Nothin’ easier, ma’am. ’Ploy a detective.’ 

“« Never! sharply. ‘It was for that reason I 
desired an intelligent boy.’ 

‘That put me on.my mettle, you better be- 
lieve, sir, and from that minute I was wedded to 
her cause.” 

The listener coughed to disguise a smile, so 
melodramatic was the tone and manner of this 
hero off the stage. 

«**« Advertise then, ma’am !’ suggests I, next, 
wonderin’ why she hadn’t done so before. 

““¢ And have him gossiped about! No, no— 
he would never forgive that !’ 

‘**Have you got his picture, ma’am ? says I, 
knowin’ that’s the way they do at Scotland Yard. 

‘«* Yes,’ blushing again as she drew a picture 
from her bosom ; ‘that is he!’ 

‘He was a handsome feller, I can tell you ; so, 
after lookin’ at it close, I asked his name. 

‘*T’m not goin’ to give you his real name, sir,” 
interrupted the boy, ‘‘ for us messenger boys feel 
in honor bound, you see, not to peach—in most 
cases, that is—so we'll just call him Lee, sir— 
Cassius M. Lee—seein’ as how the lady and him 
come from Virginia, as she afterward told me. 

«<«T’ll find him, ma’am,’ says I, confidently ; 
‘but I must have time.’ 

‘*T’ll arrange that with the company,’ says 
she, lookin’ a heap brighter; ‘and you, my boy, 
shall be rewarded for your work—and silence.’ 

‘‘ Well, the next day I visited all the swell 
hotels, of course, askin’ as bold as brass for Mr. 





Lee. 

‘*No such person at any of ‘em. Then fol- 
lowed the not so swell hotels; then the ‘ reason- 
able’ ones ; then the.‘ cheap but respectable’ sort, 
till I had done about all the hotels in New York 
city—‘ very nearly,’ he added, knowing how gi- 
gantic such a-task would be. 

“«<Tf he’s in lodgin’s,’ thinks I, ‘I'll indeed 
have my hands full.’ 

‘‘ Then a idea struck me. . 


*** Maybe,’ says I to the lady next day —* may- 
be the gent gambles—in stocks, and the like ’— 
not knowin’ how she’d take it, you see. 

*« «Tt is his one vice,’ says she, half to herself— 
‘his one vice, I think.’ 

**T seed from her tone,” meditated the youth, 
‘‘that the feller was a bad one; and I give him 
credit fer bein’ just as bad as he turned out to 
be, sir—just as bad. 

*** What does he play, ma’am ? says I, after a 
pause. ‘ Faro, roulette, poker 

*«« Cards !’ says she, a little puzzled ; ‘“my— 
he plays with cards.’ 

** Such ignerance !” commented the boy, with a 
pitying smile ; ‘‘ as tho’ most gamblin’ ain’t done 
with cards! But ”— patronizingly —‘‘ how are 
the innercent women to know about the ‘ wheel’ 
and the ‘ box’ and the ‘ chips ’?” 

** And do you go to such places ?” inquired the 
listener. 

‘Well, I should smile!” again slanged the 
boy. ‘* Why, if you only knowed the many wives 
what send messages to sech places, and some that 
ain’t wives, and But I’m only tellin’ one 
story now, so let us get on, as the novels say. 

‘After that day,” he resumed, ‘‘I stopped 
hangin’ around the hotels and cafés, giving all 
my time, now, to the places where the ‘ game’ 
was goin’ on. It wasn’t long, either, sir, before 
I found my man, in the neighborhood of Twenty- 
eighth Street—saw him come out of No. 13, look- 
in’ moody and downcast, I thought. 

*« * Lost his pile,’ thinks I, ‘as they all do,’ sir,” 
reflected the precocious youth, going into some de- 
tails regarding the swindling devices of the propri- 
etors of the game—the ‘‘ squeeze spindle ” of the 
roulette wheel, the ‘‘ combination put-back box ” 
of the faro dealer, the marked cards, etc., ete.— 
**and tho’ it was after ten o’clock, I followed him 
as he walked leisurely down Broadway. The 
theatres would soon be out, and I reckoned on 
that being why he walked so slow. Down Broad- 
way to Fourteenth Street ; there he crossed over 
to the southeast corner—payin’ no attention *par- 
ently to the crowd pouring out of the Union 
Square Theatre—on to Thirteenth Street, halt- 
ing in front of the Star—once the great Wal- 
lack’s, you know, sir—till the audience—not so 
fashionable as it once was—came pouring out 
of that, too. Then my gentleman turns down 
Thirteenth Street to Fourth Avenue, and stood 
close up to the stage door, his hat pulled low 
over his eyes. 

*** My darling !’ I heard him say, as a little 
creature in a fur cloak came out. She laughed, 
a happy, ringin’ laugh, took his arm lovin’ly, and 
on they went to Second Avenue. They turned 
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into that, went north a way, and pretty soon as- 
cended the stoop of one of them old-time man- 
sions, now ‘ranged into flats, the door of which 
my gent opened with his pass key, and both of 
“em entered. 

«Whew! says I, with a whistle; ‘’nother 
woman in the case ;’ and somehow I felt heart 
sorry for that lady up to the hotel, thinkin’ her 
chances pretty slim ‘longside of this blonde, gay 
little actress, you see, sir. 

“‘The next mornin’, while hangin’ around that 
flat house, out comes Mr. Lee, and hurries up the 
street. Pretty soon I crosses over, and pretends 
to the janitor that I have a message for that 
gentleman. 

***No such person here,’ says he ‘by that 
name.” 

**T looks puzzled, and describes the gent. 

«Qh ? says he, ‘you mean Mr. Monroe. He 
has but just gone up the street.’ 

**¢Ts—is Mrs. Monroe in ?’ I ventures next. 

**« Yes,’ gruffly ; ‘but she don’t rise till noon.’ 

«“*T’ll come round later,’ says 1; and off I 
put for the hotel. 

*« « Please, ma’am, show me that picture again,’ 
I asked of my lady. 

«««That’s him!’ I cried, joyfully ; ‘ that’s the 
very man !’ 

«She give a gasp as though in pain, seemin’ to 
feel as I had news that was goin’ to hurt her. 

«** Tim and his -wife lives at No. — Second 
Avenue,’ I blurted out ; ‘in a flat.’ 

“** His wife ? 

««« Yes’m ;’ and then I told her all. 

“* « Tlis wife !’ says she again, laughin’ hysteriky. 
‘His wife !’ 

“Strange,” reflected the boy, ‘how much 
trouble women will put theirselves and other 
folks to, to find out somethin’ what ’ll make ’em 
hysteriky ; *tis indeed. A light, sir, please ; my 
cigar has gone out. 

‘* Well,” he resumed, ‘‘after my lady had 
calmed down a bit, I saw somethin’ more’n sor- 
row in her black eyes. She walked up and down 
the room for awhile, then sat down and wrote a 
short note. 

“*¢* Deliver this into the gentleman’s own hands ; 
and if it is indeed the one I seek, come here to- 
morrow for your reward.’ 

«°T'was late the next day when I went to the 
hotel; and if you’ll believe it, sir, the first thing 
I heard was my lady singin’ away like a bird. 

*«* Well, I'll be dashed ! thinks I ; ‘ yisterday 
hysteriky, to-day happy asa lark. Sich is women !’ 

“« A heavy step crossed the room when I knocked, 
and who should open the door but Mr. Monroe— 
or, rather, Mr. Lee—himself ! 


‘*«That is my husband,’ says my lady, pattin’ 
me on the head ; ‘and this,’ turning to the gen- 
tleman, ‘is the clever lad who restored you, dear, 
to me. 

“«« Everything has been explained,’ she went 
on, as she handed me an envelope, ‘and—to my 
satisfaction.’ 

“**T warrant you,’ thinks I, ‘that a feller like 
that can explain most anything to a woman’s 
satisfaction ;’ and so I backed out of the room, 
anxious, of course, to examine my envelope. Ten 
ten-dollar bills! I was rich—rollin’ in riches as 
it were, sir! 

** About three weeks after that there came a 
call from the G House for Number 13. 

“My lady looked about as usual, though com- 
plainin’ of a nervous headache ; and Mr. Lee, in 
slippers and a satin dressin’ gown, sat lollin’ be- 
fore the fire like a dook, sippin’ wine from a 
glass—or brandy—I don’t know which. 

““<«T wish you to take this note to Professor 
Charcot on -—— Street. You really think ’— 
looking anxiously at her husband —‘ you really 
think, Cassius, that there’s occasion for his serv- 
ices ?” 

*«* As I have told you, his treatment of nerv- 
ous disorders is entirely new and marvelously suc- 
cessful, my dear. A visit from him cannot harm 
you, I’m sure,’ says Mr. Lee. 

“She sighed, and sealed the note. 

«¢¢ What sort of a man is this lady’s husband ?” 
asked the professor, after reading the note I had 
delivered. 

‘“** Hem! the same man,’ he muttered, after I 
had described him. ‘The same man, and—so ’— 
folding his answer, ‘I am fully prepared.’ 

‘‘A few days after that I dropped into the 
House for a chat with Number 2, the bell 





G 
boy. 

«** And you say the professor comes every day ?” 
ITasked. ‘Then my lady must be sick.’ 

«<< Of course,’ asserts Number 2, cheerfullike, 
‘though I don’t take much stock in tlie professor, 
I don’t! He ain’t no doctor ! 

***T wish I could see Mrs. Lee,’ says I, after 
thinkin’ awhile. 

‘** Nothin’ easier,’ says Number 2. ‘Go up, 
knock at the door, and ask innercently if she 
didn’t call fer a messenger. The professor’s up 
there now.’ 

«**Sure enough,’ I answers; and up I went; 
but—and I can’t tell why to this day, sir—instead 
of knocking at No.13 I turned the handle of 
the door adjoining; and, finding it unlocked, 
stepped in, closing the door behind me. As I 
supposed, it was one of the suite, for I could hear 
my lady’s voice plainly in the next room, 
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«<*7T will not undergo the treatment 
says she; ‘it leaves me very much exhausted, 
and I’m sure does me harm.’ 

‘* | tiptoed to the portiére, and peeped through. 

‘«* But my dear,’ says Mr. Lee, in a wheedlin’ 
tone, ‘the professor says your whole system 
may 

‘The lady interrupted him with a little laugh. 

‘** Your affection for me, dear Cassius, leads 
you to magnify my every ill; even a headache 
gives you uneasiness.’ 

‘* The professor looked 
expression in his eyes. 

‘*« If your wife has no confidence in my treat- 
ment,’ says he, stiffly, ‘it may as well be aban- 
doned.” 

**Mr. Lee turned on him a furious look, but 
the professor made a sign with his hand, as much 
as to say his words meant nothin’. 

“«« Let the professor try the experiment but 
this once, my dear, for your husband’s sake,’ says 
Mr. Lee, kissing her forehead. 

*** Well,’ with a sigh, ‘ this onee, Cassius, but 
never again. Promise me that you'll not ask it 
again.’ 

‘* Tle promised her that real earnestlike, and 
then the professor walked over, and, standin’ in 
front of my lady, talked a lot of rubbish about 
certain diseases of the nervous system that could 
be modified or healed. I paid close attention, sir, 
and remember most every word he said: By sug- 
gestion, whatever that is, and something about 
psychic forces, of which all matter, says he, his 
glitterin’ eyes fixed on my lady’s, is but a varied 
manifestation ; and then he had a heap more to 
say about the nervous system in its relation to the 
mind or soul and the body—the relation between 
the consciousness and the senses, and a lot more 
stuff about the mysteries of ancient temples, ec- 
static trances, and the frenzy of prophets and 
Oriental dervishes. 

‘Then, at his request, my lady stood up, and 
the professor, his hands clinched till the nails 
seemed buried in the flesh, looked her square in 
the eye, his black ones presently travelin’ rapidly 
from her head to her feet and back again. 

“It seemed a long time, sir, but I reckon it 
weren't a minute, when he says, in a hoarse voice : 

«<The patient is ready for experiment.’ 

*«*And for the last time,’ sternly says Mr. 
Lee. ‘You must cure her to-day, professor.’ 

‘*The professor looked at Mr. Lee real ugly, 
and then, with the perspiration drippin’ down 
his face, put a slip of paper before my lady on 
the table. 

““* Write a check in my favor,’ says he, like a 
master, ‘ for——’ 
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** He looked at Mr. Lee inquirinlike. 

*** Five thousand dollars, as we agreed,’ says 
Mr. 

** My lady took the pen and wrote as the pro- 
fessor told her. He took it up, read it over, then 
put it carefully in his pocketbook. 

*“** You take care of number one first,’ sneers 
Mr. Lee. 

«Yes; one must when dealing with sharp- 
ers, and 

*H[e didn’t finish what was on the end of his 
tongue, for my lady was standin’ up and lookin’ 
at her husband with an awful horror in her eyes. 

***She knows my opinion of the subject in 
hand,” laughed the professor. ‘We are at pres- 
ent of one mind, Mr. Lee. She sees your soul as 
I see it, you know.’ 

‘Then the professor turned to my lady, and 
ordered her to do all sorts of absurd things just 
like a child. 

«Run this through your husband’s heart,’ 
says he, suddenly, when tired, handing her an 
ivory paper knife ; ‘thus, and thus, and thus,’ 
actin’ it out as savage as an Indian. 

**She done just as he told her, sir, so fierce 
and ugly that I never would have known her. 

*** Come,’ says Mr. Lee, angrily, not relishin’ 
the joke — for if it had been steel, sir,” re- 
flected the boy, ‘he never would have drawed 
another breath, I’m sure —‘come, let us get 
to the cure.’ 

‘* The professor hesitated. 

***'Tear up the check, then,’ sharply says Mr. 
Lee, moving toward the door as he spoke. 

‘* Without another word the professor seated 
himself in front of my lady, his eyes all the 
while fixed on hers. 

*** Madam, you have a very high fever,’ says 
he, in a solemn tone. 

*« « Yes,’ says she, like a parrot ; ‘I have a very 
high fever.’ 

*** Severe pain in your chest and back.’ 

*** Yes,’ says she, repeatin’ the words after him 
in the voice of a sick woman. 

*** And a dry, hacking cough.’ 

*** And a dry, hacking cough "— coughing, 
sir, for all the world like one with a bad cold. 

*** You are very ill, Mrs. Lee, with pneu- 
monia.’ 

“She nodded her head. 

‘** Tier pulse increases rapidly,’ said the pro- 
fessor to Mr. Lee, his finger on her wrist all the 
time —‘ very rapidly—forty beats to the minute. 
By thus increasing the heart’s action, I can——’ 

‘** But Mr. Lee made a sign for him to stop and 
give his attention to the patient. 

‘* Your fever increasing at this rate, madam,’ 
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went on the professor, his own face as pale as hers, 
* you will surely die.’ 

*** Yes,’ says she, in a faint voice, ‘I will 
surely dic.’ 

«IT was by now,” interrupted the boy, ‘‘ shiver- 
ing like one with the chills ; so, to steady my- 
self, sir, I took hold of the pesky portiéres. The 
rings on the poles jingled, of course, and with an 
oath I saw Mr. Lee coming toward me. The 
next second I was out of the door, and stood 
knockin’ at No. 13 as innercent as a lamb. 

**«Did you ring for a messenger, sir ? says I, 
when Mr. Lee appeared at the other door. 

«*¢ You were in this room just now!’ says he, 
chokin’ with rage. 

*** No, sir,’ says I, indignantly ; and so, glar- 
in’ at me, he banged the door to and locked it. 

“The next day, 
feelin’ real anxious, 
sir, I dropped in the 

— House. 

«** How is my lady ?” 

I asks of No. 2. 

«© « Dead says he, 
lookin’ like an under- 
taker. 

*¢« When ?’ a-chok- 
in’ back my tears. 

*** About an hour i 
after you left, yesier- 
day.’ 

“** Any other doc- 
tor but the profess- 
or?’ I asks, when I 
could speak again. 

«©«Three of ’em— 
at the last minute,’ said he, guessin’ what was in 
my mind. 

«© * And what—what was the matter with her ?” 

***Qne says it was paralysis of the heart ; one 
says some sort of fever; and t’other says pneu- 
mony.’ 

«*One of the doctors he mentioned I happened 
to know—a tiptop one, distinguished, as they say, 
in his profession. So, off I hurried to tell him 
what I knew of the case. He laughed first at my 
story, but before I got through looked serious 
enough, I can tell you, sir. 

«©«The heart’s action could, under sifch cir- 
cumstances, be increased at the will of the oper- 





‘** MY DARLING!’ I HEARD HIM SAY, AS A LITTLE 
CREATURE IN A FUR CLOAK CAME OUT.” 


ator,’ says he, talkin’ to himself. *‘ "Tis the first 
case of the kind to come under my notice. I have 
always believed that the practice of hypnotism as 
a healing art could be successfully demonstrated ; 
as an instrument of crime, I had given it no 
thought.’ 

“And up and down the room he walked, 
thoughtfullike ; then went to his bookcase, and 
took down a book with ‘ Magnetism’ on the back 
of it. 

‘**Heidenhains treats of the subject most 
scientifically,’ says he, aloud again, after reading 
iw passage or two; ‘but there are conditions 
which he does not define—and which,’ shutting 
up the book, ‘I fear no man ean define.’ And 
then he muttered something about the physical 
and metaphysical; a-settin’ there, a-starin’ at 
nothin’, just as tho’ I 
wasn’t around. 

““«'Then,’ says I, 
gettin’ tired-—‘ then, 
doctor, it appears that 
my lady was murder- 
ed, after all! 

“«* What — what !’ 
says he, startin’ from 
his chair, as tho’ 
struck by a_ bullet. 
‘Murdered! Why, 
nothing of the kind— 
nothing of the kind 
—his profession, you 
see, croppin’ out of 
him, sir,” sagely com- 
mented the boy. 
““* Mrs. Lee died of 
paralysis of the heart, and nothing else—nothing 
else! I said so from the start, and—J/'//—stand 
—by—it!’” ‘ 

‘* Well ?” prompted the listener. 

“Well, that’s all, sir. What chance had a boy 
like me agin three distinguished doctors like 
him ?” 

Then, after a pause : ‘‘ My lady was buried in 
Greenwood, and I,” sadly, ‘‘ went to her funeral 
in a coach hired by her own money—money she 
give me for findin’ that precious scoundrel, Mr. 
Cassius M. Lee, who, the papers said shortly after, 
had married Mam’selle Somebody or other, the 
charming sowbrette of the Star.” 
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THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. 


THAT famous Christian relic known as the holy 
coat of Treves has been recently placed on exhi- 
bition in the cathedral of that ancient city of 
Rhenish Prussia for the first time in forty-seven 
years. A Berlin correspondent of the New York 
Sun gives the following extract from a pastoral 
letter of the Bishop of Treves, declaring his faith 
in the genuineness of the relic: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will ask me, my brethren, whether the veneration 
of the holy relic which our cathedral possesses is 
founded on fact, whether we must acknowledge 
it to be the coat without a seam which our Lord 
Jesus Christ wore on earth. I think it my pas- 
toral duty to answer this question to the best of 
my knowledge and conscience. 

‘* According to a decree of the Council of Trent, 
the bishops are bound, before sanctioning the pub- 
lic exhibition of relics, to hear the opinion of pi- 
ous and learned men, and then to give that de- 
cision which shall be dictated by truth and piety. 
Truth demands of us that we confide in the ven- 
erable and constant tradition of our diocese, that 
we never accuse our ancestors of credulity or of 
fraud unless there be very grave reasons for doing 
so. Such reasons have never been put forward. 
How could I venture to think that my predeces- 
sors in the see of St. Eucharius had been wanting 
in the necessary care and vigilance for a cause so 
eminently important and holy—that is, in exam- 
ining the authenticity of such a relic, and that in 
spite of the solemn decrees of the Church ? How 
could I presume to think that they kept silence 
or connived at what they knew to be a fraud ? 
Just at those times when this relic commanded 
more than usual attention we find that the Church 
of Treves was ruled by excellent bishops, such as 
Egbert, Poppo, Eberhard, Ugo, Bruno, sons of 
very noble families, pious, saintly archbishops, 
prominent by their education as well as distin- 
guished by their sacerdotal virtues. And is it 
likely that ‘men like these should have ignored 
all the decrees of the Church concerning the ven- 
eration of the most prominent relic of their cathe- 
dral and have behaved frivolously in so important 
a matter? No; the piety which we owe to the 
stainless memory of these princes of the Church 
shrinks from such a suspicion. Simple fairness 
forbids such an imputation. 

“‘T am certain that I would not for all the 
world co-operate in such a fraud, in such a de- 
ception concerning the devotion of my people. 
Watching over the very old tradition of my Ca- 
thedral Church, and over the reputation and 
honor of its pontiffs, I must adhere to the con- 


viction I have—that these traditions rest upon 
truth, that the Archbishops of Treves neither 
erred nor were deceived. 

“But in order to satisfy reasonable inquiries 
and to solve some doubts, I ordered a careful ex- 
amination of the holy coat before it was solemnly 
exhibited. In the presence of the Chapter of the 
Cathedral and some competent judges this exam- 
ination took place last summer, and lasted sev- 
eral days. The result was that there was noth- 
ing found that contradicted the old traditions of 
the Church of Treves. 

** Toward the latter part of the summer of 1844 
we beheld a wonderful spectacle in old Treves. 
More than one million of people of all professions 
and of all countries were journeying in vast crowds 
to this: cathedral that they might venerate our 
Lord’s holy coat. Neither distance nor the diffi- 
culties of the journey did they shrink from. They 
held themselves amply rewarded for their labors 
if for some moments only they might see the holy 
relic. 

**My late predecessor, Bishop Arnoldi, pro- 
claimed in the cathedral to all people, and trust- 
worthy records ratify it, that the Almighty Him- 
self, through many miraculous cures, notified to 
the world how acceptable the devotion to the 
holy coat was to Him. Hence I may confidently 
invite you, my dear brethren, to venerate this 
relic as our Lord’s seamless coat ; and it is a con- 
solation to me to be allowed to inaugurate, after 
the example of my predecessors in the see of St. 
Eucharius, a solemnity which in times past has 
brought forth so many blessings.” 

The bishop declares that the only aim of the 
exhibition is ‘‘ to revive the faith in and the love 
toward our Divine Saviour,” and fervently exhorts 
the Church to the end that the period of exhibi- 
tion may be a “season of grace for all.” This 
grace, he urges, is to be petitioned for ‘‘ through 
fervent prayer and works of Christian penance, 
The feast should be celebrated in the spirit of 
our forefathers. Not out of curiosity, not for 
amusement, did they come to our cathedral ; but 
they followed the impulse of grace to profess 
their faith, to show to God their love and grati- 
tude by venerating His holy coat.” 

The holy coat of Treves consists of three layers 
of cloth. The outer one is a kind of silken dam- 
ask with gold and purple pattern in streaks and 
large squares. Two birds facing each other are 
faintly discernible on this layer. The middle 
layer is the coat itself. It is a shirtlike garment, 
with short, loose sleeves. Last year a committee 
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of experts who examined the relic made a report 
which described the garment as ‘ pieces of cloth 
material hanging together, spread out between 
the upper and lower layers.” A gauze covering 
is the third layer. There are also jointed pieces 
of silken material, without any pattern, between 
the front and back. 

“It is a texture of brownish dye,” said the 
committee of experts, referring to the coat, 
** without pattern, to all appearance of linen or 
cotton wool.” A microscopic examination showed 
a difference of the coat from the outside and in- 
side layers. The coat being without any pattern, 
it was impossible to form an opinion as to the 
date of its manufacture. The experts said the 
coverings, the inside and outside layers, must 
have been made in the East before the ninth cent- 
ury, perhaps as early as the fifth or sixth. 

The tradition of the Catholic Church is that 
the Empress Helena miraculously discovered 
many of the relics of Christ’s passion in Pales- 
tine. These included the cross, the nails, the 
crown of thorns, the lance, the winding sheet 
which enveloped His body, and the coat without 
seams. On her return to Treves—or Augusta 
Treverorum, as it was called—the western capital 
of the Roman Empire, the Empress presented to 
the cathedral the coat, one of the nails and a por- 
tion of the crown of thorns. In 324 these relics 
were committed to the care of Agricius, Bishop 
of Treves, and every one of his successors has 
carefully guarded them. When the relics arrived 
at the cathedral they were placed in the choir, 
and for many centuries were the objects of the 
devotion of millions of pilgrims from all parts of 
the Christian world. In 1196 the relics were 
transferred to the high altar, where they were 
built in, after having been examined and attested 
in the presence of a large number of bishops and 
clergy, the magistrates and notables of the city, 
and eminent men from all parts of the world. 
They were inclosed in three iron chests, one 
within the other, and each securely fastened and 
sealed with the official seals of the principal men 
present. More than three centuries after this 
they were again exposed for public veneration. 
After an exposition that lasted forty days they 
were once more sealed and walled up within the 
high altar. During the sixteenth century the 
relics were exposed several times for public ven- 
eration, and on every occasion thousands of pil- 
grims flocked from all parts, and numerous mira- 
cles were reported to have been wrought. During 
the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries the relics were sent for safety to the Castle of 
Ehrenbreitstein, on the Rhine, and later to Augs- 
burg. In 1810 Napoleon I. gave permission to 
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the Bishop of Treves to transfer them to Treves ; 
200,000 pilgrims attended the exposition on that 
occasion. 

In 1844 the most impressive of the expositions 
took place. Eleven bishops, several thousand 
priests and over a million of the laity visited 
Treves from August 18th to October 6th. 

There has always been considerable controversy 
as to the genuineness of the holy coat. An Eng- 
lish Catholic writer says this about it: ‘It is 
obvious that no documentary evidence can be fur- 
nished as to how the soldier gave away, sold or 
exchanged the tunic after our Lord’s death ; how 
it changed hands, and finally came into possession 
of the Empress Helena, and was sent by her to 
Treves. This relic shares with others the fate that 
it has no contemporary, but only later and rare 
written, testimony. ‘To conclude from this that 
it had no earlier existence would be wrong ; few 
facts of ancient history could stand if they were 
only to be tested by contemporary written evi- 
dence. Our oldest biblical manuscripts date from 
the fourth century; yet no one will therefore 
maintain that the Gospels had no earlier exist- 
ence. Where is the proprietor of an old estate 
who could show the title deeds by which his fam- 
ily first came into possession ? The best title in 
such a case is the fact of an uninterrupted pos- 
session from time immemorial. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that in the earlier centuries of 
Christianity, through a holy respect, it was not 
customary to open reliquaries, or to show their 
contents. ' ‘To do so,’ says St. Gregory the Great, 
‘would be considered unbecoming ; nay, a sacri- 
lege.” The consequence is that they were not 
much talked or written about, often forgotten, 
which is no wonder, considering those turbulent 
times and the constant changes they brought 
about.” ° 

The London Standard says that the Committee 
of Orthodox Experts, which recently made a pri- 
vate examination of the garment, vouched for its 
genuineness, “though it is rather moldier and 
more mildewed than when last permitted to see 
the light of day.” The article adds: ‘* That is 
to say, they vouch that the coat is the same one 
which was exhibited in 1844, the seals still being 
intact. We need hardly observe that it is impos- 
sible for them, or for anybody else, to produce a 
scintilla of proof that it is the seamless coat for 
which the Roman soldiers cast lots on Calvary 
nearly nineteen centuries ago. Roman Catholic 
tradition affirms that the coat possesses a miracu- 
lous power, enabling it to defy the ravages of 
time. Unfortunately, however, the pious citi- 


zens who have been requested to examine it do not 
On the 


bear out this explanation by their report. 
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contrary, they say that the garment shows traces 
of having been renewed, several patches on it being 
imbedded in a piece of linen or cotton cloth of a 
later manufacture. In other words, the only con- 
clusion which people more logical than the Chap- 
ter of Treves must come to is that the traditions 
of the Church of 'Treves lack that continuity and 
those collateral proofs which will alone 

satisfy the modern historian. In short, 
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from Palestine, early in the fourth century, she 
deposited the garment in the basilica out of which 
grew the Cathedral of Treves, a city which, in 
those days, was the capital of Belgic Gaul, and 
the residence of the later Roman Emperors. In 
course of time this lordly church was so filled 
with relics that when the barbarians in the fifth 
century, and the Normans in 
the ninth, played havoc with 





the entire corpus of evidence adduced 
by Dr. Willems, secretary of the bishops, 
in his recent work on the holy coat, re- 
quires so many assumptions and such 
extensive acceptance of witnesses whose 
trustworthiness must be taken on credit, 















the town, the treasures were 
concealed in crypts, and there 
they remained for so long a 
period that the existence of 
o some of them was forgotten. 
This is the legend. More au- 
thentic records tell us that 
the holy coat was discovered, 
or rediscovered, in the year 
1196, and then solemnly ex- 
hibited to the uncritical gaze 
of the pious. Contrary to the 
wont of most other treasures 
of a similar kind, which are 
exhibited pretty frequently— 
the ‘great relics’ in Aix-la- 
Chapelle being an exception 
—the holy coat was not seen 
again for more than three 
centuries, an interval that is 
full of suggestiveness in the 
case of a town crowded, as 
the archiepiscopal capital of 
Treves then was, with crafty 
priests and skillful weavers. 
** At all events, it was not 
shown until 1512, when the 
multitudes flocking to vener- 
ate it were so great that Leo 
X. determined that it should 
be produced every seventh 
year. But, meantime, Tetzel 
and his sale of indulgences 
had made their mark, and the 
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that we are reminded of the famous note of Gib- 
bon in reference to a question calling for an equal 
amount of faith. Abulfargius vouches for Abul- 
feda, but who will vouch for Abulfargius ? 

‘* Still, as an historical object, the relic is so in- 
teresting that one might do worse than join the 
crowds of pilgrims invited to view it. The story, 
as everyone knows, is that the holy coat, like the 
true cross, was one of the numerous relics discov- 
ered by, or, rather, discovered for, St. Helena, the 
innkeeper’s daughter, who became the wife of one 
Cesar and the mother of another. On her return 








great festival of the holy coat 

ceased to be observed with any 
regularity, profitable though the occasion un- 
doubtedly was to the church and townsmen of 
Treves. In 1810 it was again exhibited, and de- 
spite Napoleon’s prohibition against the working 
of miracles, 227,000 people went to the memorable 
sight. For thirty-four years nothing more was 
heard of the coat, and the secret of its hiding 
place was confined to so select a body of the cathe- 
dral clergy that it was feared it had again been 
lost. Indeed, so silent were the authorities regard- 
ing this greatest of their relics, that as late as 
1841 there were doubts whether it really existed.” 
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UNDER THE PALMS. 
LIFE ON A COCOANUT PLANTATION. 


By F. Firz-Roy Dixon, 





Most people have a sort of vague idea, de- ee | yf | 1} em 
rived, probably, from the veracious history of a . a - 
Sindbad the Sailor, or Robinson Crusoe, that 
in the tropics cocoanut trees grow wild in end- 
less profusion, and that all that has to be done 
is to go to the right place and take all you 
want, with no one to say No; and although 
this may be the case in some of the Pacific 
islands, yet it is far from so along the coasts 
of the Indian Empire, where, although in many 
places the country seems made up of waving 
palms, nevertheless so valued are they that there 
is not one but has an owner ; and so intimately 
associated is the tree with care and cultivation, 
that it has given rise to a native saying, that 
it will not grow beyond the sound of the 
human voice. The cocoanut tree, al- 


though indigenous to the tropics, entail tenia cite 


COCOANUT PALMS, 
and flourishing-ancared for in the coral 
islands, yet, when reduced to the artificial 
condition of a systematic plantation, seems to 
attract all the destructive elements in life. From 
the lightning which selects some tall, waving giant, 
reducing in a second the growth and glory of a cent- 
ury to a mass of splinters, to the porcupine and wild 
‘pig that feed upon the fallen nuts, and the beetle that 
bores into its heart, all seem to direct their energies 
against it, and the planter requires to be constantly on 
the lookout, with a cunning born of experience, to 
guard his beloved trees from their ever-present foes. 
But in spite of all these the ultimate success of a plan- 
tation is merely a question of time, given, of course, 
suitable soil and situation and adequate supervision ; 
and considering how excellent a return is secured from 
a plantation, it is a marvel, to those who know, how few 
people think of investing money in this way. A native 
proverb says, ‘‘ A cocoanut tree is a bride’s dowry,” 
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and really the many uses to which the palm and 
its products are ptt are wonderful. They provide 
a family with food, shelter, fuel, house, utensils, 
and, if need be, clothes. What more can you ask ? 
It is a veritable tree of life in its utility, and asa 
thing of beauty, who will gainsay it ? Vivid, in- 
deed, are my recollections of it: the thought of it 
brings back scenes of clear blue skies, of rolling 
blue waves, glistening in the sun, whilst scented 
branches wave overhead murmuring in the breeze, 
and brilliant birds flitting to and fro in the flick- 
ering shadows. Ah! there life is indeed worth 
living, if one cares for the beauties of nature. 

It takes a long time for the cocoanut tree to 
attain its full condition of bearing—seven years— 
but when this time has passed it is a mine of 
wealth, and happy he who can call a plantation 
of a hundred acres his own : he sees his children’s 
and his children’s children’s fortune before him 
gladdening his eyes, as safely invested as in Eng- 
lish three per cents., and much more profitably. 

The estate once in full bearing, the life of the 
cocoanut planter is one of ease, and, if he is fond 
of shooting, of pleasure, too. Except at the one 
busy season he can do much as he likes, and a 
few days’ trip into the interior can always be had 
without detriment to his charge. 

These planters are quite a race by themselves. 
Living as they do 
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‘* Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 


removed from the busy centres of civilization, 
with only an occasional mail to connect them with 
their fellow men, their regular, uneventful life 
develops them into a sort of patriarchs. They 
grow long beards (one I knew used to tie his inva 
knot, as a girl does her hair), become slow and 
wise in their manner of speech (never having to 
give an opinion in a hurry), marry and propagate 
large families, and become landmarks ; and then, 
when they quit the scenes of their labors, receive 
an obituary notice in the local papers a column 
long. What more can man desire ? 

The work on a cocoanut plantation is remark- 
able for its simplicity, the chief requirement on 
the part of the planter being to manage his coo- 
lies and prevent thieving, two more difficult things 
than most people imagine. The coolies are resi- 
dents in the neighborhood, and, unlike the Mala- 
bar immigrants who work the coffee estates in the 
central portion of the island, have lived there for 
generations, and, unless managed with tact and 
judgment, are very apt to leave their employer in 
the lurch at a critical moment. At the same 
time, as with all Oriental races, leniency is al- 
ways mistaken by them for weakness, and im- 
posed upon accordingly ; and it is in steering the 
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middle course, in concealing the iron hand within 
the velvet glove, that the secret of the manage- 
ment of the native depends. 

The nuts when ripe fall to the ground, and 
where necessary are plucked by men who climb 
up. It sometimes makes one’s blood run cold to 
see them run up the trees like monkeys. Two 
ways are practiced for mounting the trunk. In 
the case of a small tree, or at an odd moment, the 
man walks up the trunk, keeping his feet flat 
against it, and throwing his weight back from it 
as much as possible, retaining his position, at the 
same time, by the tension of his arms, as I have 
endeavored to show in my sketch. The other, 
and safer, plan is to passa loop of cord around 
the feet, which are thus kept close together, and 
grasp the trunk of the tree, the arms in the 
meantime assisting the climber, who moves up- 
ward ina series of jumps. To:look at it, it ap- 
pears to be the easiest thing in the world, but in 
reality (and I speak from experience) it is about 
as easy as anything else requiring practice—walk- 
ing on stilts, for instance. I once had an excel- 
lent chance of seeing the rapidity with which 
these men could climb. I happened to be out 
with my host, Mr. Gordon-Forbes, in a small 
plantation some miles away from any of the rest, 
and into which, while shooting through the 
neighboring forest, we had wandered. We were 
accompanied by three natives who acted as gun 
bearers and game carriers. All of a sudden, on 
rounding a clump of thick scrub, we found our- 
selves face to face with a herd of about thirty-five 
buffalo, animals that, though nominally the prop- 
erty of the neighboring villages, are utterly undo- 
mesticated, and as wild and savage as any beast 
under the sun. In an instant the herd collected 
into battle array, two magnificent bulls trotting 
forward to the front to lead. Fora moment on 
two we stood gazing at them, and I rapidly 
slipped ball cartridges into my smoothbore. We 
were in an awkward predicament: before us the 
bellowing herd, only waiting to charge, and should 
we fail to kill or turn their leaders—well, it would 
have been awkward, to say the least. 

“Can you climb a cocoanut tree ?” asked 
Forbes, in a low tone, with a chuckle, realizing 
a certain amount cf fun in the situation. 

“No!” I replied, rapidly looking back over 
my shoulder, instinctively, for an easy tree. 
‘*Where are the coolies ?” 

All this had passed in less time than I could 
take to tell it, and in the brief moment they had 
each secured a seat in the summit of a cocoanut 





tree, safe above the fray. 
Turning our attention to the bulls, who were 
rapidly working themselves into a frenzy, tossing 
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up the sand with feet and horns, and uttering 
bellows of defiance, which were echoed by those 
behind them, we agreed to try the effect of shot 
to blind them, holding a bullet in reserve for close 
quarters. Waiting a few seconds, until, putting 
their heads down, they were preparing to charge, 
we fired. Quickly jumping ciear of the smoke, 
to be ready for the next move, we were not sorry 
to see the huge brutes, roaring with pain—for they 
had received each a whole charge of No. 8 full in 
the face—turn to the right, and followed by the 
rest of the herd, go blundering and crashing into 
the jungle. 

The busy season on a cocoanut plantation is 
when the nuts ripen, which they seem to do all 
at once, and every hand is engaged in gathering 
and conveying them with carts to the drying 
ground, which is always in close proximity to the 
bungalow, ‘so as to be as much as possible under 
the eye of the manager. Here they are split in 
half, longitudinally, with an ax—a feat which is 
dexterously performed with one blow by the man 
appointed for this duty—and then spread out to 
dry. The intense heat of the sun rapidly shrivels 
the kernel, which curls up into a ball the size of 
your fist, and detaches itself from the shell. This 
is now what is called ‘‘ copra,” and is shipped to 
the nearest point of lading, in sacks, where it is 
either transported in bulk to Europe or more 
generally made iitto oil, the refuse, oil cake, or 
** poonak,” being sold locally for feed for cattle. 

As‘soon as the ‘smell of the drying nuts is per- 
ceptible the wild pigs get wind of it, and throng 
to the neighborhood in such, numbers that it is 
necessary to keep watchmen on at night to pro- 
tect the drying ground from their depredations. 
The number and size of these brutes is astonish- 
ing. They roam about in bands of a dozen or 
more, but so cunning are they that-it is far from 
easy to get a shot at one. A wounded pig, es- 
pecially if it be a boar, is an adversary no native 
will willingly encounter, for so great is his vital- 
ity and so sudden his onslaught, that the chances 
are all against the biped. The usual way is for 
the natives to erect a small platform in the 
branches of a tree commanding a frequented 
track, and there on moonlight nights a good shot 
will kill possibly half a dozen. Almost every na- 
tive’s gun has a white line painted with “ chu- 
nam ”(unslaked lime) down the rib, to assist the 
sight at night, for any person who has ever at- 
tempted it will acknowledge how difficult -it is to 
hit under such circumstances. A somewhat ludi- 
crous incident occurred, showing how bold these 
pigs are sometimes, where a young fellow went to 
sleep one night in a hammock which he had 
stretched between two trees if the open, away 
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from the house, for the sake of the sea breeze. 
All of a sudden he was awakened by a violent 
bump in the small of the back, and to his disgust 
found himself over a herd of a dozen or more 
big pigs, one of whom had attempted to scratch 
his back against him. 

Living is very cheap in these cocoanut districts, 
and food is plentiful for all. Looking back on 
those days, it seems to me this was surely Utopia, 
in this respect, at least. Chickens, eggs, fish, 
game of every description—that is, venison, pig, 
pigeons, and a dozen others—could be bought for 
a trifle. I saw a whole pig sold for a rupee and a 
half (a rupee is worth, say, forty cents, American 
money) ; but then, why should it not ? It only 
cost a charge of powder and a bullet, and would 
have been putrid in twenty-four hours if not dis- 
posed of. My hostess assured me that it only 
took one rupee a day to provide all the necessaries 
for her household, and hers was a large family, 
besides servants, and there was an abundance and 
variety at the table that would have charmed an 
epicure. Fish in those parts is most excellent. 
The sea produces some superior varieties, and the 
lakes inland contain several sorts that are very 
good. One, a sort of mullet, called the lola, is 
-aptured in a somewhat peculiar manner. It has 
a habit of feeding in the morning in shallow, 
weedy water ; the fisherman, aware of this, wades 
in with a large conical basket, which he plunges 
down to the bottom from time to time, and when 
he incloses a fish he is made aware of it by hear- 
ing it beating against the sides of its prison, en- 
deavoring to escape. He then passes his arm 
down an aperture at the top, takes it by the 
gills, and adds it to the string hanging to his 
waist. 

Throughout the country are large, shallow lakes 
called ‘‘tonahs,” whieh afford ready means of 
communication from one part of the coast to an 
other, thereby avoiding the dangerous surf. Most 
of the planters own boats, and take a pride in 
them. I know of no more delightful experience 
than a night journey by this means. The boats 
are large dugout canoes, of a single log, often 
three feet across. On this is erected a little plat- 
form, projecting on either side, with a comfort- 
able mattress and pillow to recline upon, the 
whole being roofed over with a covering of kad- 
jans (palm leaves, plaited). Here, stretched at 
his ease, in the full enjoyment of the breeze, the 
passenger may rest and enjoy the lovely scenery, 
and if he feel so disposed take an occasional shot 
at an alligator, or crane, or duck. These same 
alligators are unfortunately the greatest pests one 
can imagine. They are ubiquitous: no pool 
seems too small for them, no river too shallow. 
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the head when it approaches 








the brink of the lake or pool 
to drink, the reptile itself be- 
ing concealed just below the 
surface of the water. But 
this mode is not always prac- 
ticable, and it then adopts « 
different system. Lying con- 
cealed in the rushes bordering 
a favorite drinking place, it 
awaits the approach of a pig 
or deer, or other animal, and 
gradually bending its ppd 
almost into the shape of : 

horseshoe, sideways, it de: o. 
its victim a tremendous blow 
with its tail, knocking it 
down, and before it recovers 
seizes it in its fearful jaws 








SHOOTING WILD PIGS. 


On the occasion of my visit it afforded me great 
delight to shoot them, and an unbounded satis- 
faction to see the scaly brutes turn belly up, 
writhing in the agonies of death, lashing the 
water into foam in their struggles. They are an 
ever-present danger and menace to the natives, 
and as their increase is unchecked in any way— 
except by a male occasionally taking down half a 
dozen young ones for breakfast—the losses from 
this source are considerable. The apathy with 
which they are regarded always struck me as so 
strange ; for myself, I never lost a chance of a 
shot at one. 

The mode of attack of the alligator is some- 
what peculiar. When it can do so, and the ob- 
ject of its attack is not too large, it seizes it by 
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and drags it into the water, 

where it is held until suffo- 
cated. But even then it is not satisfied, for 
the alligator, the natives say (like some epi- 
cures), likes its game ‘ high,” and deposits 
the carcass in some hole under water until it 
has attained the desired stage of decomposition. 
The jaws of the alligators are the most formida- 
ble weapon, next to those of a shark, I have ever 
Those I examined were, some, over three 
feet in length; and what appeared to me the 
most curious thing was that the two lower front 
teeth were very much larger than the others, and 
projected through the upper jaw, through two 
holes provided by nature for the purpose, so that 
once shut on its unfortunate victim, it became 
utterly and mechanically impossible to compel 
the monster to relax its grip. 
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One terrible incident occurred shortly before 
my Visit that illustrates the danger to be appre- 
hended from these brutes. <A certain planter, 
sailing down in his boat to town, was lying in 
his little cabin smoking and enjoying the cool 
morning air, and lazily watching another canoe 
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A CEYLONESE VEDDAH. 


which, not far away, was 
keeping the same course. 
Presently he saw a woman 
come to the bow of the boat, 
and, leaning over, dip an 
sarthen vessel into the water. 
Suddenly he saw her start 
back, affrighted, and before 
she had time to retreat the 
, hideous head and shoulders 
of an immense alligator ap- 
peared above the surface, 
and with a rush the brute got 
its fore feet on the edge of 
the little craft, and seizing 
the woman round the waist, 
fell back into the water. 
Alarmed by her shrieks, the = 
crew jumped up, and with | > ~~ - 
yells endeavored to make the 
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brute relax its hold. Thrice A WOMAN SEIZED BY AN ALLIGATOR. 
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did the unfortunate woman appear at the sur- 
face, still gripped about the waist by the mon- 
ster ; but each time her appeals for help grew 
fainter, and she disappeared to be seen no more ! 
This tragic scene was witnessed by the two crews 
and the planter referred to, who, being an old 
gentleman, was unprovided with a gun or other 
weapon which might otherwise have been the 
means of rescuing the woman from her terrible 
fate. Stories similar to the foregoing are con- 
stantly told, but this was the only one I heard 
from an eyewitness. 

The chief drawback to this part of the country 
is the intense heat. No one who has not actually 
experienced it can form any idea of it ; but, as 
far as my own experience went, I could see no 
reason why anyone with ordinary care should not 
enjoy perfect health there. Speaking personally, 
I had nothing to complain of, and I was out at 
all hours of the day and night. Sometimes my 
gun barrels would be too hot to touch without 
actual pain, and the sand on the seashore would 
so scorch the feet, even through thick shooting 
boots, as to drive us into the cooler walking of 
the jungle. 

But who can describe the beauties of the scen- 
ery down there ? I was never tired of admiring 
it. Every turn, every glade, every glimpse of 
Then 
the animals and birds which seemed to abound 
everywhere added at least the charm of novelty. 
Perhaps the most amusing sight was the antics 
of a troop of monkeys. These little beasts never 
seemed to be afraid of us, but would disport 
themselves, whilst we looked on, to their hearts’ 
content. Each troop is a little kingdom. There 
is one big male who is ‘ boss,” and the others 
seem to exercise authority in proportion to their 
strength, down to the little baby, which, with 
pretty little tricks, would play at hide and seek 
with another infant of its own age. Sometimes 
the little chaps in their antics would run against 
some old male enjoying a siesta, and unless they 
were very quick—and it was astonishing how nim- 
ble they were—they would retire to their respect- 
ive mammas with piteous cries and the vivid rec- 
ollection of the old man’s wrath. Then the moth- 
ers would take up their wee babes and hold them 
to their breasts, caressing them at the same time, 
and evidently slanging in sharp tones the old 
brutes who hurt the little ones. All this would 
be so naturally done that the Darwinian conten- 
tion would come back to one with almost irre- 
sistible force. It is a fact, too, that few men 
who have shot and only wounded a monkey will 
ever try to get another: the sufferings of the 
poor brute, the mute appeal, the sad, beseeching 
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eyes, the low moan, are all so very human in 
their expression, that one instinctively finds him- 
self self-accused and convicted of murder. 

A magnificent sight in the open, parklike ex- 
panses of country are the peacocks. Just at sun- 
rise they mount the highest trees, and, perched 
on the dead limbs, they plume themselves, flash- 
ing in the light with a beauty and radiance that 
I have never seen equaled by their domestic 
brethren. But so watchful are they, that it re- 
quires the greatest skill to get within shot of one. 

A strange feature in life in these districts—and 
here I speak of the eastern coast, in the vicinity 
of Batticaloa—is the Veddah. He is supposed to 
be the true aborigine of the island, and his origin 
is shrouded altogether in mystery. The language 
he speaks is unintelligible to any Oriental linguist, 
there apparently being no connection between it 
and any of the tongues spoken in Southern Asia, 
and as a consequence any sort of communication 
with these peculiar people is exceedingly difficult. 
So strange are they, that on the occasion of a royal 
visit it is generally contrived to get one or two of 
these people to show to the distinguished visitor ; 
but it is well known that in this case it is rarely 
a genuine ‘ jungle man” who is produced, but 
one of a semi-tamed tribe living on the borders 
of the inhabited portions of the country. I was 
fortunate enough to see some genuine specimens 
once, and certainly they rivaled Stanley’s dwarfs 
in peculiarity. They were sturdily built little 
men, scarcely over four and a half feet high, with 
a scrap of deer hide for clothing and for ornament 
some gaudy feathers and seeds. They carried bows 
and arrows, the former of a size that would have 
tried the muscular arm of Robin Hood himself ; 
but it must be said they do not attempt to dis- 
charge an arrow in the conventional manner, but 
bring the muscles of the leg into play by shooting 
over the foot, as I have shown in my sketch. They 
are regular wild animals, living in caves and in 
hollow trees, feeding on venison, monkeys, or any- 
thing else they get hold of. It is said that they 
sometimes store food in holes in trees for a hun- 
gry day by covering it over with honey—of which 
they can obtain great abundance, for the jungle 
teems with wild bees—and filling the aperture 
with clay, so as to keep out ants and prevent 
bears from discovering their hoard. Most of the 
lovely cheetah skins and peacock plumes brought 
to Europe from Ceylon are obtained through 
these Veddahs, who are absolutely fearless, and 
with cunning combined—armed as they are with 
only bows and arrows—will not hesitate to attack 
anything. A half-tamed specimen I knew of 
kept a cocoanut planter’s family supplied with 
game, receiving in payment an occasional cloth 
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or strip of calico. Money he did not know the 
use of, and the jungle was his home; hunting 
was his nature, and as he was kindly treated, he 
lived on for many years, happy and contented, 
looked upon possibly as a curiosity. Sometimes 
the little man would come tottering in under the 
weight of a spotted deer, sometimes with a pea- 
cock or a pig, and once he brought a magnificent 
cheetah. 

The ordinary bungalow on a cocoanut planta- 
tion is very. large and roomy, built entirely for 
shade and coolness. ‘The drawing room and din- 
ing room are together, separated by a high arch, 
the division maintained usually with a screen. 
The bedrooms are on either side, and the bath- 
rooms and godowns (storerooms) occupy a wing, 
the servants’ quarters and kitchen being in a sep- 
arate building. The floors are generally three 
feet above the ground, to prevent snakes or other 
vermin from entering, and are composed of con- 
crete, with hard cement finish. Mats of coir fibre, 
or rattan, are spread under foot, and the furniture 
is of ebony, or satinwood, or other native timber. 
Everything is constructed to contribute to the 
general air of comfort and coolness, and I must 
admit that the effort is generally very successful. 
Pleasant indeed are the deep verandas, shaded by 
graceful creepers, whose tendrils wave in the per- 
fumed breeze. Outside, the dark foliage of the 
cork trees and mangoes add their shadows to our 
comfort. Beyond, through the pillarlike stems 
of the palms, whose‘frondlike leaves wave to and 
fro, breaking the penetrating rays of sunshine 
into innumerable arrows of light, we see the deep- 
blue billows of the Indian Ocean, sparkling with 
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foam, breaking with thundering roar upon the 
steep beach ! Where can you find so much nat- 
ural beauty elsewhere ? Who has not created 
visions of loveliness in listening to the song, the 
*« Better Land ” ? 
‘* Is it where the feath’ry palm trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 

Or midst green islands and glittering seas 

Where fragrant flowers perfume the breeze ?” 


There isa legend among the natives that Adam 
once inhabited Ceylon, though whether before or 
after the fall Tam not sure. But surely the Gar- 
den of Eden must have been fair, indeed, to have 
exceeded this island in loveliness. Unfortunately 
for our poetical ideas, Bishop Heber wrote only 
too truly about the place when he said : 


‘* What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle, 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


No country in the world, I suppose, contains so 
much blind superstition as does this, and a glance 
into the habits and ideas of the natives is full of 
interest and wonderment. 

Life out on a plantation, though strange and 
often painful to a newcomer, has a wonderful 
charm, and few who have once enjoyed it but 
long for it again. There is so much rest, so much 
comfort, ease and plenty about it, that man, nat- 
urally a lazy animal, for once realizes that he is 
well off, and stays there. Often have I, fighting 
the battle of life in the great American Conti- 
nent, turned my longing eyes to the distant East 
and longed to be once more “‘ under the palms.” 
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A PIECE OF BREAD. 


[From the French of I'rangois Coppée.) 


By Lovisa Parr. 


THE young Duc de Hardimont was at Aix, giv- 
ing the waters to his famous mare Périchole, who 
had become broken-winded since the chill she had 
caught after the Derby ; he had finished his lunch- 
con, when, throwing a careless glance over the 
paper, he read there the news of the disaster of 
Reichshoffen. 

Iie emptied his glass of chartreuse, threw his 
serviette on the restaurant table, sent word to his 
valet to pack up, and, having caught the express 
to Paris, rushed off to the recruiting office and 
enlisted in a regiment of the line. 

Such a man may have led from nineteen to 
twenty-five the enervating life of a petit crevé— 
that was the word they were called by then—he 
may have half ruined himself with jockeys and on 


race courses, or be tarnished by the excesses of a 
more debasing atmosphere ; yet there are circum- 
stances when he cannot fail to remember that 
“nguerrand de Hardimont died of the plague at 
Tunis on the same day as St. Louis, that Jean de 
Hardimont was commander of les Grandes Com- 
pagnies under Du Guesclin, and that Frangois 
Henri de Hardimont was killed charging at 
Fontenoi with la Maison Rouge. Therefore the 
young duke, on learning that a battle had been 
lost by Frenchmen on French territory, felt the 
hot blush of shame rush to his face as if some 
one had dealt him a blow. 

And this is why, in the early days of Novem- 
ber, 1870, having re-entered Paris with his regi- 
ment, which was attached to the corps of General 
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Vinoy, Henri de Hardimont, private in the Third 
Battalion of the Second of the Line, and a member 
of the Jockey Club, was on outpost duty with his 
company before the redoubt of Hautes-Bruyéres, 
a hastily fortified position protected by the can- 
non of the fort of Bicétre. 

The place was very forbidding: a road, broken 
into muddy ruts and planted with broomsticks, 
running through the polluted-fields of the Paris 
outskirts ; on the edge of this road a deserted lit- 
tle cabavet—a cabaret with trellised bowers where 
the soldiers had established thejr post. A few 
days before there had been some fighting there, 
and several of the broomsticks by the roadside 
had been snapped in two, while those left still 
showed on their bark the white scars of the bul- 
lets. The aspect of the house itself made one 
shiver. The roof had been ripped open by a 
shell : the wine-stained walls seemed bespattered 
with blood. The torn-down bowers, the knocked- 
over games, the swing creaking in its soddened 
ropes, the inscriptions over the floor, half effaced 
by shots, “ Absinthe, Vermouth, Wine at sixty 
centimes the litre,” which ran round a dead rab- 
bit painted above two billiard cues bound cross- 
ways bya ribbon, all recalled with cruel irony the 
popular delights of bygone Sundays. And over 
all this a black, wintry sky was rolling, with 
great, leaden clonds—a sky low, angry, threaten- 
ing. 

At the door of the cabaret the young duke was 
standing, his chassepot slung across him, his kepi 
over his eyes, his numb hands in the pockets of 
his red trousers, shivering under his sheepskin. 
He was lost in sombre reverie, this soldier of the 
defeated, and with a heartbroken gaze was watch- 
ing the line of hills hidden in the fog whence 
there escaped, with a report, a white puff—the 
smoke of a Krupp gun. 

All at once he felt that he was hungry. 

He knelt down and drew from his knapsack, 
which rested against the wall near by, a lump of 
regulation bread, which, having lost his knife, he 
bit into and began slowly to eat. 

But after a few mouthfuls he had had enough ; 
the bread was hard, and had a bitter taste. And 
to think there was no getting any fresh before to- 
morrow’s distribution, and then only at the good 
will of the commissary ! Ah, well! there was a deal 
just now that was pretty rough to bear, and with 
a leap of memory he recalled what in past days he 
had been wont to term his hygienic luncheons, 
when on the morrow, after a supper a trifle too 
exciting, he would sit down near some window on 
the ground floor of the Café Anglais, and have 
served to him the veriest trifle, a cutlet, perhaps, 
des wufs brouillés aux pointes d’asperges, and the 
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waiter, knowing his habits, would lay on the 
tablecloth and carefully open a bottle of fine old 
léoville, which he then set down to repose in its 
wicker cradle. Devil take it! those were good 
times, all the same; he should never get used to 
this bread of poverty. And, in a moment of im- 
patience, the young man flung his lump of bread 
into the mud. 
* * * * * * 

At the same moment a private was leaving the 
cabaret ; he stooped, picked up the bread, and, 
going on a few steps, wiped it with his sleeve, and 
began to devour it ravenously. 

Henri de Hardimont was already ashamed of hia 
action, and was looking with pity on the poor 
wretch who gave proof of such a good appetite. 
Ile was a tall, gaunt fellow, ill-made, with fever- 
ish eyes and a hospital beard, and so thin that his 
shoulder blades stuck out under the cloth of his 
worn greatcoat. 

** Art thou then so hungry, comrade ?” he said, 
approaching the soldier. 

** As thou seest,” he answered, with his mouth 
full. 

** Excuse me, then. If I had known that thou 
wouldst have cared for it, I would not have 
thrown the bread away.” 

‘<It’s not the worse for that,” replied the sol- 
dier; ‘“‘I am not so particular.” , 

“No matter !” said the gentleman, ‘ What I 
did was wrong, and I reproach myself for it, but 
I do not wish thee to carry away a bad opinion of 
me ; and as I have some old cognac in my can, 
we'll have a drop together.” 

The man had finished eating. The duke and 
he took a mouthful each of the brandy ; the ac- 
quaintance was made. 

**And thou art called ?” asked the private. 

** Hardimont,” replied the duke, suppressing |.i3 
title and prefix .... ‘And thou ?” 

‘Jean Victor... . I’ve only just joined the 
company. I came from the ambulance... . I 
was wounded at Chatillon . . . . Ah, one is well 
off at the ambulance ; and doesn’t the nurse give 
you good horse soup! ... . But mine was only 
a scratch ; the major signed my discharge, and, 
worse luck, out I had to go to begin again to dio 
of hunger... . For, believe me if you will, 
comrade, but, as I stand before you, I have been 
hungry all my life.” 

The word was horrible, said to a voluptuary 
who a moment before caught himself regretting 
the cuisine of the Café Anglais, and the Due co 
Hardimont looked at his companion with an is- 
tonishment approaching terror. The soldier w:s 


smiling mournfully, letting his wolflike teeth bo 
seen, the teeth of the hungry showing so white in 
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his sickly face, and as if he was aware that further 
confidence was expected from him. 

** Look here,” he said, brusquely, ceasing to ¢u- 
toyer his comrade, whom doubtless he guessed to 
be fortunate and rich—‘*‘ look here, let us walk a 
little up and down upon the road to warm our 
feet, and I will tell you of things which most 
likely you have never heard of before. 

“‘T am called Jean Victor—Jean Victor quite 
short, because I am a foundling, and my only 
happy recollection is of the time of my early 
childhood in the asylum. The sheets of our 
little beds in the dormitory were white; we 
played under the big trees in a garden; and 
there was a good sister, quite young, as white 
as Wax—she was going into a consumption—and 
I was her favorite, and often I chose to walk with 
her rather than to play with the other children, 
because she would draw me close to her skirt, and 
put on my forehead her thin hot hand. 

‘*But at twelve years, after making our first 
communion—nothing more than misery. The 
governors had apprenticed me to a mender of 
chairs in the Faubourg St. Jacques. It isn’t a 
trade, you know. You can’t get a living by it ; 
to prove it, for the most part the master could 
only entice as apprentices the poor boys from the 
Asylum for the ‘Young Blind’! And it was 
there that I first learnt to suffer the pangs of 
hunger. The master and his wife—two old Li- 
mousins Who worried themselves to death—were 
terrible misers, and the bread, which they cut 
into little pieces for each meal, they kept for the 
rest of the time under lock and key. And every 
evening at supper you would hear the mistress, 
with her old black cap, when she was serving the 
soup, heave a dismal sigh with each ladleful she 
took from the tureen. The other two appren- 
tices, the ‘Young Blind,’ were less unhappy ; 
not that they got more than I did, but they were 
not able to see the look of reproach that that 
miserable woman gave as she handed me my 
plate. My misfortune was to have a good ap- 
petite; but I ask yon was that my fault ? 

“‘T served my three years of apprenticeship in 
a constant state of hunger... . Three years! 
and you knew all about the trade in a month. 
But the governors can’t be expected to be up 
to everything ; they have not an idea of the way 
in which the children are turned to account. 
Ah, you were surprised to see me take a piece 
of bread out of the mud ? It’s not the first time, 
not by many, that I have picked up crusts out of 
the dust heaps, and when they were too dry I 
used to soak them all night in my water jug. At 
last, when my apprenticeship was finished, and I 
took to my trade, as I have said, you couldn’t earn 


by it enough to sustain a man. Oh, I tried many 
others. I had a good heart for work. I was a 
mason’s laborer, a porter, a floor polisher, and a 
dozen others! Bah! to-day it was the work was 
wanting ; another time I lost my place... . 
But all the same I never had enough to eat to 
satisfy me. Tonnerre! What fury I have felt in 
passing before bakers’ shops! Happily for me at 
those times, I always remembered the good sister 
at the asylum, who so often impressed on me to 
keep honest, and I would even believe that I could 
feel cn my forehead the warmth of her little 
hand. 

‘* At last, at eighteen, I enlisted. You know as 
well as I do that the soldier has only just enough, 
and now—it’s almost enough to make one langh— 
behold the siege and famine! You see now that 
I didn’t tell you lies when I said that I had al- 
ways—always been hungry.” 

* * * * * 

The young duke had a good heart ; and listen- 
ing to this terrible lament told him by a man like 
himself, by a soldier whose uniform made him his 
equal, he felt himself profoundly stirred. 

** Jean Victor,” he said, ceasing in his turn, by 
a delicate instinct, to twtoyer the foundling, “it 
we both survive this frightful war we shall see 
more of each other, and I hope I shall be of use 
to you. But just now, as there is no other baker 
at the outposts but the corporal of the commis- 
sariat, and as my ration of bread is twice too much 
for my small appetite—it is understood, is it not ? 
—we will share like good comrades.” 

A hearty shake of the hand was exchanged be- 
tween the two men; and as night was falling, 
and they were being harassed by watches and 
alarms, they re-entered the cabaret, where a dozen 
soldiers lay sleeping upon the straw, and throw- 
ing themselves down aide by side, they sank into 
a heavy sleep. 

Toward midnight Jean Victor awoke; he was 
probably hungry. The wind had blown away 
the clouds, and a moonbeam, shining into the 
room through the rent in the roof, lit up the 
charming fair head of the young duke, sleeping 
like an Endymion. Still touched by the kindness 
of his comrade, Jean Victor was looking at him 
with naive admiration, when the sergeant of the 
platoon opened the door to call the five men who 
were to relieve the sentinels at the outposts. The 
duke was of the number, but when his name was 
called he did not awake. 

‘‘ Hardimont, get up,” repeated the sergeant. 

‘If you will be good enough to let me, ser- 
geant,” said Jean Victor, rising, “I'll mount 
guard for him.... he’s so fast asleep.... and 
he’s my comrade.” 
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“* As thou choosest.” 

And the five men gone, the snoring began 
again. But half an hour after the sound of fir- 
ing, sharp and very near, broke in upon the 
night. 

In an instant they had all sprung to their 
feet ; the men hastened from the cabaret, and, 
with finger on trigger, stole along stealthily, look- 
ing along the road, which showed white in the 
moonlight. 

‘*« But what o’clock is it ?” asked the duke. 
was to have been on guard.” 

Some one answered him : 

“* Jean Victor has gone in your place.” 

At that moment a soldier came running along 
the road. 

‘* What’s happened ?” they asked, as he stopped, 
breathless. 

‘The Prussians are attacking . 
fall back on the redoubt.” 

“* And our comrades ?” 

“They're coming... 
Victor.” 

“What ?” cried the duke. 

** Killed dead on the spot, with a ball through 
his head... . he hadn’t time to say ‘ Ouf!’” 

* oy ~ 7 - * 


eT 


. We must 


. all but that poor Jean 


One night last winter, toward two o’clock in 
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the morning, the Due de Hardimont was leaving 
the club with his neighbor the Count de Saulnes ; 
he had lost a few hundred louis, and felt some- 
thing of a headache. 

‘*If you don’t mind, André,” he said to his 
companion, ‘‘we will walk home... . I want 
some fresh air.” 

** As you like, cher ami, although the pavement 
is horribly bad.” 

They sent away their broughams, turned up the 
collars of their fur coats, and walked toward the 
Madeleine. Presently the duke sent rolling some- 
thing which he had struck with the toe of his 
boot ; it was a large crust of bread, all covered 
with mud. 

Then, to his amazement, M. de Saulnes saw the 
Duc de Hardimont pick up the lump of bread, 
carefully wipe it with his crest-embroidered hand- 
kerchief, and place it on a bench of the boulevard, 
under the light of a gas lamp, where it could be 
well seen. 

** But what on earth is it you are doing ?” said 
the count, bursting into a laugh. ‘‘ Are you 
mad ?” 

‘*Tt is in memory of a poor man who died for 
me,” replied the duke, his voice slightly trem- 
bling . ** Don’t laugh, mon cher ; you hurt 
me !” 


” 





THE GOLDEN KEY. 


By Netty Harr WoopwortTu. 


Sr. Peter went abroad, and lost the key 
That opens wide the pearly gates afar ; 

No clew he found unto the mystery, 
Although he telegraphed from star to star. 


Two lovers lingered by a country way, 
And by the blessed love light saw the shine 

Of something golden in their path that lay, 
Gleaming with dazzling light—’twas half divine. 


They grasped the golden key. Unto their ears 
Sweet songs came floating on the scented air, 

And heeding not all warning doubts and fears, 
Unlocked heaven's gates and boldly entered there. 


Since then they walk within for evermore— 
Tis love, 'tis only love that gives the key 
To all earth’s music, opens wide the door 
To heaven—or hell, whiche’er the case may be. 


Rut while they wander up and down its fields, 
Unconscious other voices heaven may woo, 
St. Peter vainly knocks—the door ne'er yields— 
A loyer’s heaven has only room for two! 
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MISS M. E. 


By NEIL 


On a beautiful October afternoon I visited the 
Litchfield House, Richmond, the residence of 
Miss M. E. Braddon, the novelist. The house 
is an elegant mansion, removed a short distance 
from the quiet street, from which it is separated 
by a high wall, through which access is obtained 
by a Gothic arched gateway. 

The famous story writer is extremely pleasing 
in her manners, but is not a beautiful woman in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. Her eyes 
are a kind of grayish blue, luminous and steady, 
with occasionally that far-away aspect we perceive 
in the eyes of persons who are abstracted, or are 
engaged in introspection. Her nose is straight 
and finely formed, but just at the point showing 
the slightest possible inclination to be retroussé. 
Her hair, which is worn short, is of a brownish 
tint, sprinkled with gray, and is disposed natu- 
rally in short curls. The conformation of her 
head made me think of Sir Walter Scott’s, as seen 
in his busts and portraits, with a similar convex- 
ity, fullness, and height of forehead. It is the 
forehead of a close observer, and an acute though 
not profound reasoner, who would arrive at con- 
clusions involving truth or error quite as often 
by an instinctive perception as by a logical proc- 
ess of reasoning. The upward trend of the head 
from the frontal arch shows how richly she is en- 
dowed in those faculties contributing to an exu- 
berant imagination. Her complexion is fair, 
though somewhat bronzed by exposure (as Miss 

sraddon is fond of exercise and the open air), 
and her features are mobile and varying in ex- 
pression. She is, perhaps, above the average 
stature of women, and though spare, seems mus- 
cular and in the enjoyment of vigorous health. 
At home she dresses plainly, and though a society 
lady, and immensely popular, has not been spoiled 
by adulation, and is as pleasing and unaffected in 
her manner as it would be possible to conceive. 

Miss Braddon usually breakfasts with her fam- 
ily, about eight o’clock ; then plays on the piano 
for a short time, and at ten begins writing. She 
writes without intermission till lunch, rests for a 
short time afterward, and converses or attends to 
domestic arrangements. She then resumes her 
literary work, which continues generally until it 
is time to dress for dinner. She rarely composes 
after dark, and spends the evening with her fam- 
ily, or in entertaining visitors, of whom she has 
many. Miss Braddon writes with ease, and as 
she does not try to be profound, and rarely gets 
. involved or beyond her depth, has not much 
trouble in revising. 
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After the close of the London season she usu- 
ally passes the summer and autumn months at 
various watering and other. places. Last year she 
passed the earlier portion of the season at Ilfra- 
combe, then at Lyndhurst, and later still at the 
New Forest, where she has often followed the 
hounds in a fox hunt. She isa fearless rider, and 
delights in hunting and other masculine sports. 

Miss Braddon’s study is a square room in the 
rear of the house, lighted by two windows over- 
looking a lawn extending for some distance in a 
gentle slope from the mansion. Ina corner of 
the room is the writing desk of her husband, Mr. 
Maxwell, and in the centre the handsome, richly 
carved oak writing table and desk at which Miss 
Braddon composes her novels. Two sides of the 
study are occupied by finely carved oak book- 
cases, filled with elegantly bound volumes. I had 
the satisfaction of sitting in the armchair in 
which she wrote her first novel. It has been in 
constant use almost ever since, though requiring 
occasional repairs. In front of Miss Braddon’s 
study is a large parlor, elegantly upholstered, 
with paintings, mostly small, occupying almost 
every available space on the walls. It gave one 
the idea of overcrowding, suggested a picture 
gallery, and seemed not in the best possible taste. 
Her enthusiasm for art is evidently unbounded, 
as paintings were displayed everywhere—in the 
hallways, stairways, dining room, and in other 
parts of the house. Two rooms are set apart for 
choice collections of porcelain and bric-d-brac, 
and in another, containing rare and select speci- 
mens of chinaware, is the bookcase of Secretary 
Burke, assassinated with Lord Cavendish in Phe- 
nix Park, Dublin. The same room contains the 
dispatch table used by the Duke of Wellington 
throughout his campaigns, and also the manu- 
script volumes of most of Miss Braddon’s novels, 
tastefully bound in leather. 

Miss Braddon is not a bluestocking in any 
sense of the term, and though literature, art and 
cognate subjects are occasionally discussed in her 
social circle, her conversation rarely adverts to 
her work, or those subjects which the habits of a 
lifetime would render naturally uppermost in her 
mind. Though fond of society, and extremely 
popular in it, she never permits her social obliga- 
tions to withdraw her attention from her house- 
hold. Thoroughly domestic and attached to her 


home, she has devoted herself to the education and 

raising of her five children, and been exemplary 

in her dual relationship of wife and mother. 
Mary Elizabeth Braddon, daughter of Henry 
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Braddon, solicitor, London, was born in Soho 
Square, in that city, in 1837. At an early age she 
displayed a taste for literature, contributing to 
the periodical press sentimental verses, political 
lampoons and parodies. A comedietta composed 
by her, and brought out at the Strand Theatre in 
1860, met with indifferent success ; and a volume 
of poems and two novels published about the 
same time were not received with a greater de- 
gree of popular favor. In 1862 Miss Braddon 
published ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” This work 
took the public by storm, and attained such a 
sudden popularity that in three months it reached 
its eighth edition. ‘“‘ Aurora Floyd,” issued in 
1863, was scarcely less popular. Of all her nov- 
els, the best, though not the most popular, is 
** Ishmael,” published in 1884. Unlike the ma- 
jority of her stories, which are sensational, this 
one depends less upon dramatic situations and ex- 
citing incidents than upon the delineation and 
analysis of character. 

Her works depend for their interest mainly on 
incident, and the art she displays in exciting the 
reader’s curiosity by the trend of the story, care- 
fully leading up to an unexpected dénowement. 
In her especial line she displays high talent, is 
smooth and racy in style, and possesses narrative 
power so as to excite in the highest degree the 


reader’s interest. She edited Belgravia Maya- 
zine for a number of years, and contributed to 
its pages four of her novels, and short tales and 
novelettes. About eight years ago she retired 
from the editor’s chair, but has been since a 
frequent contributor to the magazine. Some of 
Miss Braddon’s novels have been also published 
in Temple Bar, St. James's Magazine, and in 
other periodicals. 

Miss Braddon’s productiveness as an author is 
remarkable. Altogether she has written about 
fifty novels, besides poems, sketches, and numer- 
ous articles contributed to magazines and news- 
papers. Her latest novels show that she wields 
as vigorous a pen as ever, and displays a versatil- 
ity in the elaboration of plot and incident and 
an exuberance of fancy that were not surpassed 
in her palmiest days. 

Over twenty years ago she married Mr. John 
Maxwell, the London publisher of her novels, he 
at that time being a widower with five children. 
Some years ago Mr. Maxwell sold out his pub- 
lishing house, and has since lived retired. Un- 
less in her immediate social circle and among 
her friends, Mrs. Maxwell has always retained her 
maiden name, which she has rendered so famous. 
She has made immense sums by her novels, and 
is quite wealthy. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


AuMosT all instruments of music had their 
origin in some natural cause. The harp, for 
example, came to mankind through the bow and 
arrow of the savage, who in testing his bowstring 
before going into battle, or upon a hunting ex- 
cursion, actually twanged a one-stringed harp. 
The primeval man, in pounding on the trunk of 
a hollow tree, rhythmically of course, for the 
sense of rhythm is inborn, discovered the prin- 
ciple of the drum. 

Dwellers near a grove of bamboo may have no- 
ticed ages ago the pleasant sound of the wind in 
passing over or through a hollow stem, and the 
first flute thus came into being. The ancient 
Egyptians had a legend that Apollo once wan- 
dered on the banks of the Nile after an inunda- 
tion, and found there a tortoise that had been left 
by the receding waters; it had died there, and 
only a few tendons of its body were left, stretch- 
ing from shell to shell. The god struck it with 
his foot, and the tendons resounded, and from 
this model the first lyre was made. 

The piano is also a distant relative of the sav- 
age bowstring harp, for after the bow had devel- 
oped into a harp, some ancient Assyrian hit upon 


the idea of striking instead of plucking it; from 
this simple change came the idea of the piano. 
The violin does not belong to the instruments 
that were suggested by nature. It seems to have 
originated in the ancient civilization of India, and 
was there called the ravanostron. The ancient 
Romans, Greeks and Egyptians had no instru- 
ments of the violin family, and the saying that 
** Nero fiddled while Rome was burning ” must be 
placed in the realm of exaggerations. What the 
Roman Emperor did do was to go to his theatre 
during the conflagration, and, arraying himself in 
appropriate robes, sing of the destruction of Troy, 
an event which Rubinstein has fittingly employed 
in his opera of ‘‘ Nero.” The violin appeared in 
Europe in the ninth or the end of the eighth 
century, and from that time dates its true devel- 
opment. Horns and trumpets also date back to 
the earliest times, and the origin of this class of 
instruments may be found in the prehistoric man 
evoking a sound from the horn of some dead bull 
or cow. It is probable, therefore, that although 
singing was the earliest music of mankind, it was 
not long before he possessed instruments where- 
with to accompany his songs. —Lowis (. Elson. 








THE MODERN EMOTIONAL DRAMA, AND ITS EXPONENTS. 


By CLARA Morris. 


THE drama, that mirror of life, is so vast, that 
its most diligent student can only say, as Newton 
sail of truth: “I am like a little child playing 
with pebbles on the shore of a boundless ocean.” 
Human life is an infinity like the universe ; all 
the actors therein, like the bodies that compose 
the visible universe, are in continual motion, and 
their relations to 
each other vary 
with instant 
of time. And yet 
sll these move- 
ments and rela- 
tions are governed 
by laws which it is 
im our power to 
discover; and 
when we look into 
the star-filled sky 
at night we know 
that while there 
are unexplored 
depths of space 
which we shall 
never still 
those that we do 
see are sufficiently 
large to gratify our 
wildest desires for 
immensity, and to 
furnish problems 
for a lifetime of 
study. Our hori- 
zon is actually 
bounded by a cir- 
cumference whose 
radius is not much 
over ten miles; yet 
this enables us to 
contemplate the 
immeasurable 
sphere above, 
whose centre is 
everywhere, and whose circumference nowhere. 
And thus within the contracted spaces of the 
stage, hampered by the limitations of language, as 
to its different meanings to different minds, its 
frequent wrong employment by writers, the in- 
ability of many hearers to grasp the thoughts that 
commend themselves to a select few, it is yet pos- 
sible to exhibit to the world, better than by any 
other metnod, the immense sphere of life; in 
short, all things that concern mankind, and which 


each 


see, 
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accompany men and women in their daily dealings 
with each other and with nature; their wishes, 
fears, angers, pleasures, joys and sorrows; and 
also to suggest the laws and principles that in- 
exorably govern the movements and relations of 
these infinitely varying phenomena. 

I have been accustomed to believe, and I be- 
lieve to-day, that 
what is now con- 
ventionally styled 
the ‘emotional 
drama ” is the most 
powerful form of 
dramatic effort. 

The great major- 
ity of the human 
family are swayed 
by their emotions. 
This majority in- 
cludes nearly all 


women, all chil- 
dren without ex- 
ception, and s0 


many young men 
up to twenty-five, 
that the instances 
to the contrary 
may be classed as 
freaks of nature. 
Thus the artist who 
portrays emotion 
makes sure of more 
than four-fifths of 
the community at 
the outset ; and of 
these four - fifths, 
all the children are 
in their formative 
period, and all the 
mothers are power- 
ful factors in form- 
ing the children. 

Young men and 
young women do not hold themselves aloof from 
such company, and if gray-haired male wisdom 
sits apart and refuses to be moved, the artist 
feels no discouragement. Borodino was won 
without the services of the Old Guard. 

And not only is mankind thus numerously and 
strongly influenced by its emotions, but they are 
the cause and motor of the great majority of 
human events. In other words, not only do men 
and women feel, and not only do these feelings in- 
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fluence them as passive recipients of emotional 
tides, but humanity acts upon them. 

Even in great affairs of state we find that emo- 
tions control diplomacy ; various pretexts are put 
forward for wars which involve the destinies of 
whole nations at home and of vast armies in the 
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soldiers. War was declared by the French Em- 
peror on the ground that Russia admitted English 
merchandise in violation of her treaty with 
France ; but it has since been shown by histo- 
rians that the real cause of the war was the re- 
fusal on the part of Alexander and his mother to 
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field ; but behind these masks almost invariably 
lie, and only half concealed, wounded pride, or 
envy, or covetous desire. <A single instance will 
illustrate this. No political event of the nine- 
teenth century was greater, or more compre- 
hensive in its scope and results, than Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia in 1812, with half a million 


bestow a Muscovite princess as a wife to the par- 
venu Corsican, who had divorced Josephine with 
a view to a royal alliance. Alexander is said to 
have pretended the greatest regret that his sister 
should be unwilling to share the throne of Napo- 
leon, whom he * prayed God to have in His holy 
keeping ”; but Russian dissimulation is proverbial, 
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Bonaparte was not deceived. The insult rankled 
in his breast continually thereafter, and culmi- 
nated in his disastrous expedition. But we are 
not obliged to rewrite history to enforce the 
recognition of so obvious a truth. 

We are now on tolerably firm ground. The 
majority of the human race are influenced mainly 
through their emotions ; and although the ma- 
turer portion of the less emotional sex apparently 
dictate the direction of events, even in these ac- 
tivities we recognize the controlling force of the 
feelings. And yet the drama has not always been 
emotional. 

I am obliged now to revert to the earlier days 
of play writing and acting—to the Greek stage. 
And for a sufficiently clear understanding of this 
subject it is not necessary that one should read 
Greek. When one has acquired such knowledge 
of Grecian history as is readily attainable from 
any library, including the mythology of the na- 
tion, and the biographies of its earlier heroes, 
one is able to read understandingly translations 
of the plays of the three most renowned Greek 
dramatists, whose works, with those of the comic 
playwright Aristophanes, are almost the sole rep- 
resentatives of the Athenian stage. 

At this period not only was there not an emo- 
tional drama, but there was hardly any dramatic 
action at all. Aischylus, the earliest of the 
three, is said to have been the first playwright 
to introduce two speakers on the stage at once, 
lesides the chorus. If this is true, all before this 
liad been merely recitation. With Aschylus came 
Now, dialogue, although a prime 
factor on the stage, as in real life, is only one of 
several factors. But on the Greek stage it was 
everything, and maimed at that, because all the 
speakers wore masks, and facial expression was 
impossible. Mere words without any expression 
on the face from which the words proceed are de- 
prived of their natural ally, and the Greek stage 
never got the better of this deprivation. 

There was always present on the stage a body 
of people styled the chorus, usually young men 
garbed as women, whose business it was to make 
comments on the speeches of the characters, and 
to give such advice as the poet thought suitable. 
Some writers think that the chorus intoned their 
remarks, which were chiefly in the form of lyric 
poetry, and sometimes highly imaginative and of 
great beauty; but, except as tending to show the 
beginnings of opera, this is of little consequence. 

Of action, or, in the language of the stage, 
‘* business,” there was absolutely none. It was 


in dialogue. 


unknown to, or at least unused by, Aischylus, 
the first of the three ; and equally unknown and 
unused in the case of Euripides, the last. 


Aga- 
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memnon comes home from Troy, and Clytem- 
nestra and Agisthus walk with him through a 
door, and out of sight of the audience. Then 
there is an outcry and a groan; and the chorus 
announce that the false wife and her paramour 
have killed the king. This is Aschylus. Medea 
makes a similar exit to an unseen room where her 
two boys are supposed to be. Cries are heard, 
and the chorus says: ‘‘ Hearest thou the ery ? 
Hearest thou the children? O wretch! O ill- 
fated woman! Shall 1 enter the house? It 
seems right to me to ward off the murderous 
blow from the children.” 

But notwithstanding this natural conclusion, 
the chorus (of Corinthian women) stand still, 
and do nothing except utter a few moral reflec- 
tions and scraps of history, winding up as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Jove is the dispenser of various fates in 
heaven, and the gods perform many things which 
we don’t expect. The things which we look for 
are not accomplished : and the gods have brought 
to pass things unthought of. In such manner 
hath this affair ended.” This is Euripides, the 
last Grecian tragedy writer. And in none of the 
many plays of the triad of play writers does any 
hint of action go beyond these examples. * 

Much labored and insincere praise has been be- 
stowed upon the Athenian drama. As « matter 
of fact, it was hardly a drama at all. A few per- 
sons walked to and fro upon a stage, the back- 
ground of which was merely black and white, in 
walls, pillars, temples or tombs; and from the 
depths of thick masks of almost colossal size 
enunciated maxims, prophecies and scraps of his- 
tory. The chorus occasionally broke in with 
lyric songs, sometimes didactic and advisory. 
After ten or twelve thousand words had been 
enunciated, the performance was over. The rep- 
resentation of a Greek tragedy was cither accom- 
plished in an hour’s time, or the words were 
spoken so slowly as to fill up the normal two 
hours of an entertainment. The latter is the 
more probable. The vocalization must have been 
extremely loud, and was doubtless slow and meas- 
ured. 

On the whole, such a performance must have 
been dull. The plays are certainly dull reading, 
and they could have gained nothing in representa- 
tion. Except in a few instances, even the lowest 
form of appeal to popular taste, that of the spec- 
tacular, was not attempted, there was no action 
whatever, delicate characterization was not 
thought of, and while the productions them- 


* The reader will find these plays in Bohn’s edition of 
“The Three Dramatists’: Translated by Mr. Buckley, of 
Oxford. 
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selves, from a literary point of view, might be 
styled dramatic poems, they certainly did not 
constitute drama; much less did they constitute 
an emotional drama. One fact alone confirms this 
truth, that by the universal consensus of scholars 
the Greek plays offer us but one solitary type 
of really attractive womanhood, namely, Alcestis. 
But what could be expected of a nation that 
made slaves of female captives ; confined their 
own daughters, wives and mothers to household 
labors, not permitting them to go abroad or to 
be educated ; and compelled men of letters who 
sought intelligent female companionship to find 
it only in the Phrynes and Aspasias of the 
period ? 

Coming down to a later day, we find no drama 
in the Roman cities except low comedy, borrowed, 
as scholars tell us, from Menander and Aris- 
tophanes, and, from a literary point of view, in- 
ferior to the work of these Athenians. It was, 
however, superior in one respect: it was more 
human. The actors were more numerous, and 
the idea had begun to penetrate the managers 
that the business of the stage was to represent, 
and not to be a mere exhibition of dry disputes on 
morals, and drier bones of dubious history. 

One who reads Plautus will see that the mod- 
ern theory of stage dialogue and business had 
somehow got itself born. There is a beginning, 
at least, of action. There are suggestions of by- 
play and intrigue ; you feel that the performers 
are attempting, at least, to reproduce a segment 
of life as it is. That these attempts were not 
wholly vain is shown by the fact that Shake- 
speare’s ‘Comedy of Errors” is taken almost 
bodily from the ‘‘ Menewchmi” of Plautus, in 
the prologue of which it is stated that the two 
lads ‘‘are so nearly alike that their own mothers 
could not tell them apart”; and that the original 
of the modern Bombastes Furioso was the brag- 
gart Pyrgopolinices of Plautus who boasted of 


his triumph over Bombomachides Cluninstari- ' 


dysarchides. Such horseplay must not be de- 
spised, since we recognize here the dawning of a 
dramatic sense, a dawn obscured by clouds of hos- 
tile precedent and ignorant pedantry, yet indi- 
eating the rising of a sun that was to find its 
zenith in ‘ Tartuffe,” ‘‘ Love for Love,” and the 
‘*School for Scandal.” At this epoch, too, the 
actors began to appreciate the benefit of having a 
sympathetic audience ; and they rounded off every 
play, not with a dull moral tag, but by coming to 
the front of the stage and saying, ‘‘ Now applaud 
us.’ 

As for Roman tragedy, the warmest advocates 
of classical letters will hardly dare to assert that 
there was any such thing. Seneca, who dis- 


coursed like a parrot on benevolence and lent 
money at fifty per cent., did indeed abuse his 
leisure and the patience of the public by con- 
structing certain imitations of Euripides called 
tragedies, aud some of these have come down to 
us ; but scholars tell us that they are beneath no- 
tice or criticism, and it would not be proper to 
dispute this opinion. If any fossils of the classics 
are condemned by the pedants, they must be very 
bad indeed, and of such are the Latin tragedies. 

We now make a long step to Shakespeare, and 
for the reason that there is nothing to stop us. 
There were indeed *‘ Miracle Plays” during the 
Middle Ages, in which an ‘imperfectly educated 
theological physiology represented a man-eating 
Satan under the guise of a graminivorous animal 
with hoof and horns; but such rude sports of 
superstition need not detain us. 

Shakespeare’s epoch seems to have been almost 
miraculously surcharged with dramatic writers. 
When we have mentioned Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Ford, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, we have 
mentioned a few of the more prominent adventur- 
ers in this newly opened field of literary industry. 
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All these men had talent; some of them were 
possessed of real genius; but their methods were 
semi-barbarous, and the expression of their in- 
tellects was uncouth and not readily grasped. 
One great art of dramatic writing is to use such 
words that the listener who hears them only once, 
and is rapidly hurried along to others, cannot 
help taking in their full meaning and their con- 
nection with that which immediately precedes and 
follows. When we try to read the plays of these 
almost forgotten authors, we see that they failed 
to practice this indispensable art. ‘Therefore, 
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breadth ’scapes,” and other violent stage busi- 
ness, all of which tended to excite and arouse 
the superficial emotions of their beefy and half- 
educated audiences. 

Only a profound and difficult study could lead 
us to determine exactly where and why Shake- 
speare fell short of the great emotional dramatic 
writing of our epoch: and even then the reader 
might not choose to follow us. A metaphysician 
might tell us that Shakespeare was objective, that 
he sought to produce effects rather than to illus- 
trate causes; but would that explain to us why 


SCENE FROM ‘‘ DENISE,” BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
(THE ROLE OF ‘‘ DENISE,” IN AMERICA, WAS CREATED BY CLARA MORRIS. ) 


their plays do not interest us, and did not in- 
terest their audiences. To rouse the emotions by 


word painting was quite beyond them. Emotion, 
like time itself, is continuous; there are no 


breaks in it, no divisions ; the flow is unceasing. 
The writer who portrays it, the actor who rep- 
resents it, must keep up with the tide, until the 
natural ebb comes; otherwise the phenomenon 
fails of its effect and is unmeaning. The drama- 
tists whom we have mentioned succeeded, and 
only to a limited extent, by virtue of incessant 
action, by shedding floods of gore, by ‘hair- 


the happy loves of Miranda and Rosalind, and 
the unhappy loves of Juliet and Ophelia, fail to 
illuminate our feelings with such vivid light as is 
flashed upon them by Fernande and Camille ? 
The critic may tell us that the former are the 
more genuine creations, more true to the idea!s 
of womanhood, as such ideals should be; but that 
is not the question. The real question is : Do they 
thrill, do they entrance us, do they cause us to 
forget everything except themselves, do they over- 
whelm our personality in theirs ? If they do not, no 
matter how much they may interest our fancy, or 
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please our taste, they are deficient as artistic con- 
structions. 

The writers of the Restoration and of the last 
century did not attempt to portray emotion ; but 
we owe to them our possession of a superb and 
glittering comedy, of which certain examples will 
be immortal. I do not think the sun will ever set 
finally on Congreve, Sheridan and Goldsmith. 
One might almost hope for an eternal regard for 
Colman and his Cicely and Dr. Pangloss. But in 
all their plays, skillfully fashioned as they are, 
whatever emotions are hinted at are convention- 
ally treated ; and when you have witnessed them 
you go away with a pleased and satisfied sensation 
that your own thoughts and experiences have been 
deftly reproduced—that no new and startling 
gulfs of human delight or woe have been opened 
before you—that while you know no more than 
you knew before, you may perhaps know it better. 
This is flattering to one’s self-love, but it neither 
informs the mind nor quickens the sensibilities. 

But in the latter half of our century a new ex- 
ploration has taken place. It is not that a new 


MORRIS. 


field has been opened, for the field is the human 
heart, and that has always existed ; but different 


and deeper soundings have been made. ‘These 
quests have given us, among other results, ‘‘ The 


Wicked World,” ‘ Divercons,” <‘ Fernande,” 


‘The Sphinx,” ‘ Monsieur Alphonse,” ‘ Re- 
née,” “Camille,” ‘‘ Miss Multon,” <“‘ Alixe,” 
“‘ Article 47,” ‘‘ Fedora,” ‘‘La Tosca.” With 


hardly an exception they are the work of French 
authors. 

The French are the most artistic people in the 
world. In the great imitative arts, painting and 
dramatic writing, they are to-day head and shoul- 
ders above all others. ‘It is Eclipse first, and the 
rest nowhere.” We need not ask why or how this 
is, and if any feeble voices are raised to dispute it, 
we silence them at once by asking an explanation 
of the fact that at the great dispersions of pictures 
the Corots, the Daubignys, the Meissoniers, the 
Gérdmes command thousands of dollars where Ger- 
man and English examples fetch hundreds ; and of 
the fact that Bernhardt sweeps like a meteor over 
the face of the civilized world, causing the nations 
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to shiver end shudder and weep over the griefs of 
Fedora, Camille and La Tosca? These are tri- 
umphs of French art, as palpable as the triumphs 
of French arms were in the days when Napoleon 
stabled the horses of his troopers in Berlin and 
Vienna. 

May it not be worth while to endeavor to get at 
the causes of this power, both in the writer and the 
actor? As to the writer, it is his function to de- 
vise a narrative of events, perhaps unusual but not 
extraordinary ; natural but not of everyday oc- 
currence ; in connection with which the haman 
agencies are very good or very bad, but in neither 
case impossibly so. Having then the events and 
the participators, art may have full scope in let- 
ting the consequences work themselves out, like 
searches after truth, no matter where they may 
bring up. Unquestionably such methods will 
shock certain minds, but these are minds that 
have no more business to stand in the way of art 
than a peddler’s wagon has to obstruct a fire engine 
on its way to a conflagration. 

No real writer has any thought of prudishness 
or prejudice when he sits down to work out a play. 
It is his task to create a central figure, around 
which all the other persons of the drama move 
with such nearness and in such importance of 
evidence as is necessary for the correct develop- 
ment of the one being who gives life and charac- 
ter to the drama. Numerous characters there 
must be, but they are, one and all, adjuncts ; they 
are necessary incidents, and it requires art to de- 
pict them, and artists are required to represent 
them : but while they are necessary parts of the 
system, they all pursue their orbits around that 
focus of the major axis of the ellipse where burns 
and glows the attracting star. 

Among the means by which the art of the an- 
thor works out its expression is the process of 
idealization, of the suppression of the common- 
place, and of enlarging the proportions of all 
those characteristics of the persons of the drama 
that most powerfully arouse the emotions. This 
enlargement may amount to an exaggeration, but 
who can set bounds to the expansion of a fire or 
of a powerful passion? The anger of a father 
may seem more terrible to a child than all the 
thunders of Sinai, and it might be disregarded by 
a passer-by as a mere outbreak of vulgar wrath ; 
but it is the business of the author to so depict 
the anger of the central figure that it shall place 
the audience in the attitude of the child. To 
effect this result, he must expand the passion or 
dwarf the audience ; and he is limited to the for- 
mer method. 

And if it be objected that such an art gives us 
unreal things in place of reality, the answer is 
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that there is an unreality that is more true than 
reality itself ; that in our loftiest imaginings we 
get glimpses of the most profound truths ; that 
the greatest painters of the world have shown 
their noblest powers in giving us ‘lights that 
never were on sea or land ’”’— such lights as our 
own imagination permits us to gaze upon in happy 
hours of love or leisure, at morning or evening, 
when wandering through those nooks of the 
world where we find fairyland. Such lights also 
dawn upon us when we see great plays competently 
represented by artists who are in touch with the 
author’s ideal and with their audience. 

We come now to the actor whose art is required 
to crown the work. And I venture the opinion 
that while training and study may do much, and 
are in fact absolutely essential, yet the actor, like 
the poet, must be born, and cannot be constructed. 
There must be in the child the irrepressible spirit 
of mimicry, of yearning to depict the joys and 
sorrows of others, or the mature man or woman 
will come tardily off as an actor. This is one rea- 
son why the average society woman, no matter how 
well educated she may be or to what social circles 
she may have had the entrée, if she goes upon the 
stage, either to retrieve her shattered fortunes or 
to efface in the glare of the footlights certain 
stains upon her character, walks to and fro upon 
the boards, at the best, an animated doll; at 
the worst, a caricature of the true queens of 
the stage. 

Giving, then, not so much aptitude, although 
aptitude is good, but the longing, the craving to 
represent the great passions by histrionic action, 
then comes the necessity of study. 

This study must be constant, and must embrace 
all particulars of conduct, movement, gesture, 
accent, inflection of voice under certain emo- 
tions But how shall I enumerate the in- 
finite ? A person with heart disease runs up- 
stairs ; you see him or her distressed, panting, 
perhaps with a passing vision of the shadow of 
death on the countenance. Watch, observe, re- 
member ; you may be soon called on to depict 
just such a situation; and you must know how, 
or some one in the andience will note that you 
are deficient in your business. During the entire 
course of a play there is not a single rendering of 
a line, a single gesture, a single walk or rush to 
and fro—in short, there is no act or word in the 
case of which there is not just one, and only one, 
right way, and a million wrong ways. And the 





born artist takes the right way by nature ; and if 
he or she errs, self-consciousness generally acts as 
a monitor and guide to a better method ; if it 
does not, art and education supply the deficiency. 

Let me speak of the artist, as to emotional 
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drama, as female, since in the great modern plays 
the chief stress is laid upon delineations of female 
characters. She will naturally incorporate herself 
with the part she acts; or perhaps I should say 
not the part she acts, but the character which she 
is. Several estimable women have acted Fedora, 
but of Bernhardt alone has it been said, ‘‘ She is 
Fedora.” The moment she comes on the stage, 
in the first act, you say, ‘‘ That is Fedora,” not, 
«That is Bernhardt acting Fedora.” 

Her comparative failure as Cleopatra was really 
more of a triumph than most of the successes of 
inferior artists. 

It was a real victory of art in this respect, that 
it vindicated the truth that we cannot revivify 
mummies long since laid by in cerements, fra- 
grant once, but dusty now. There were love and 
anger and languorous passion and sweet words in 
Cleopatra’s time, but they had their methods, and 
With all 
the emotions of to-day there are mingled the facts 
of to-day, the infinite minutie of our environ- 
ment ; and the emotions of that period were also 
mingled with the facts of that period, and with 
its environment. No woman to-day can be, or 
can even act, Cleopatra: should she surmount the 
impossible and be, or act, the Egyptian Queen as 
she was, no modern audience could understand 
the character. Therefore, in failing to do what 
no one can do, this great artist vindicated art, 
since if a lesser one had failed we might imagine 
that a greater one could succeed ; but when the 
greatest artist of the epoch, one who marks per- 
haps the flood tide of combined genius, industry 
and zeal, fails, we say with positive conviction 
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that she has triumphantly delineated the limita- 
tions of human power and skill. 

Nor need this capability of embodying the char- 
acters of the play in one’s self be unduly exhaust- 
ing. To the artist whose birthright it is to act, 
all such tasks are not tasks—they are labors of 
love. She laughs, she shudders and weeps ; but 
these expressions of emotion, while they cause all 
hearts in the audience to laugh, shudder and 
weep with her, wear upon her no more than the 
joyful and the wailing notes of the violin wear 
upon the instrument. That a person should feel 
grief, and yet that her nerves should not be worn 
away by its rasping edge, may appear to be a par- 
adox ; but it is none the less true that the atti- 
tude of the true artist to the load of grief which 
she temporarily takes upon herself to bear is like 
the attitude of the cultured stoic to the griefs of 
society. He sounds their depths, he knows their 
comings and goings; he endures them ; but be- 
hind and above all of them his soul sits impassive 
and serene. 

The exponents of the emotional modern drama, 
which I believe to be the highest form of play 
writing and the clearest mirror of the life and 
passions of our period, are as yet few; but stars 
of the first magnitude are not plentiful even in 
the most favored skies. But as we move onward, 
other and perhaps brighter ones may come into 
our field of vision. ‘To the lover of the drama 
such a sight would be as welcome as that which 
Keats imagined when he first read Chapman’s 
Homer : 


‘Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 
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As THE birthplace of the great discoverer of 
the New World, Genoa has prepared an elaborate 
programme for next year. It includes an Italian- 
American exposition, which will be specially de- 
voted to displaying the products of Italy and 
those of our own hemisphere ; a maritime expo- 
sition ; a historical and geographical congress ; 
the performance of a new opera to be called ‘‘ Co- 
lumbus ”; the unveiling of monuments to Gari- 
baldi and the late Duke of Galliera; the establish- 
ment of a museum of the fine arts and of arche- 
ology, due to the generosity of the late Duchess 
of Galliera; finally, the founding of a Columbian 
museum in the old house which Domenico Co- 
lumbo bought in 1457, and where the great navi- 
gator is supposed to have passed his early youth. 
About eight years ago (writes a correspondent of 
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the New York Times) the Marquis Staglieno an- 
nounced that after long study he had discovered 
the very building in which Christopher Columbus 
was born. It was, according to hit, No. 37, for- 
merly No. 305, Carrogio diritto di Ponticello. 

Despite all these preparations and identifica- 
tions of the very spot in Genoa where Columbus 
was born, other places still claim the honor which 
has usually been conceded to that city. A few 
years ago the Abbé Casanova found documents 
which convinced him that Columbus was really 
born in the town of Calvi, in the Island of Cor- 
sica, and thence emigrated to Genoa. 

But Calvi is really only one of nineteen towns 
or villages that have been aspirants to the same 
honor. They include about a dozen places on 
the Ligurian coast, as well as others at various 
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distances therefrom. Savona has produced for its 
claim certain documents relating to the business 
transactions of Domenico Columbus. It is curi- 
ous that Fernando, Christopher’s son, in writing 
his history of the life and deeds of the great ad- 
miral, spoke of the various rumors that he was 
born at Nervi or at Cugureo or at 
Buggiasco—small places in the 
Riviera—or that he was a native 
of the city itself, or, perhaps, of 
Piacenza. Unhappily, he seem- 
ed to think it too much a matter 
of filial pride that his father’s 
birthplace should be thus con- 
tested to throw any additional 
light on the question. It is also 
remarkable that the dispute over 
it and over the date of the birth 
of Columbus became of much 
practical importance as long ago 
as the year 1578, when Diego, the 
last direct heir of Christopher, 
died, leaving an inheritance to 
be fought for in the courts. Then 
it was that a Bernardo Columbo, 
of Cogolito, brought forward the 
claims of that place to be the 
birthplace of Columbus, and to 
travelers was pointed out the ex- 
act house where this memorable 
event was said to have occurred. 
But it may safely be said that 
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modern inquiry has shown that the aspirants 
must be narrowed to those that are in Genoese 
territory. Indeed, the reason why points outside 
of the town of Genoa have any claim at all is that 
the term Genoese was given both to it and to all 
the people of the republic. It is admitted that 


AND 
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the grandfather of Columbus came from Quinto, 
four miles distant from Genoa, but the contempo- 
raries of Christopher Columbus describe the latter 
as a native of the city itself, and it is well estab- 
lished that his father and one brother belonged 
city. 


to the Fernando Coluinbus implies, with- 




































out directly asserting, 
the same fact. As is fa- 
miliar, the will of Co- 
lumbus declares in two 
places that he was born 
in Genoa; while that 
the territory in general 
is not referred to is 
shown by the second 
phrase, in which, after 
referring to the city, 
he says: “I came from it and was born in it.” 
The difficulty with this document was for a long 
time a doubt of its genuineness, but when that at 
length was disposed of by incontestable proof 
there was but little basis left for any other claim- 
ant except Genoa. 
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‘* HE DREW A STOUT ROPE FROM HIS POCKET, AND, BINDING IT TIGHTLY ROUND HER WRISTS, PULLED HER 
ROUGHLY AFTER HIM IN THE DIRECTION OF THE VILLAGE, FOLLOWED BY THE CHILD.” 


THE STORY OF A CRIME. . 


By Lucia LEIGH, 


THE day was cold and gray. An east wind had 
risen, and was blowing piercingly up and down 
the coast, causing the great waves to dash them- 
selves into a finer foam, and send their dying 
breath far up, until the dry, brown grass was 
damp with its moisture. 

Just at twilight a young girl was standing on 
the tallest of the rugged cliffs, her eyes fixed with 
sullen hopelessness on the waves dashing at her 
feet. 

At last she turned to go to her home. A few 
boards roughly nailed together and clinging close 
to the side of a great bowlder formed the only 
sheiter she had ever known. 

A few pieces of driftwood burned and crackled 
in one corner, and, crouching over them, holding 
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out her shaking hands to the blaze, was an old 
woman. ‘I'wo cruel, blue eyes gleamed out from 
her face as she lifted her head when the girl en- 
tered. 

**So yer back agin, Meg?” she mumbled. 

‘* Yes, I’m back agin,” cried the girl ; ‘‘ an’ it’s 
a pity I didn’t come afore. Jim’s ben here, an’ 
you’ve ben drinkin’ agin, Gran !” 

The old woman reached for the black bottle 
which stood on the floor, as if to raise it to her 
lips again. 

** Ay, Jim’s ben here. Ife never forgits ’is old 
ma, which is more’n some folks kin say o’ those 
as pertends to keer fur ’um.” 

A flush rose to the girl’s face, and deepened as, 
at the sound of a child’s cry, she turned to a heap 
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of rags in the corner. Lifting in her arms a little 
boy of perhaps two years old, she brought him to 
the fire. His big, black eyes were full of tears, 
and on his forehead, as she pushed back the dark 
hair, was a broad, red mark. Rising, she set him 
on the floor, and cried, angrily : 

““You’ve ben beatin’ Hal agin, Gran! Yer 
know you have! What did I tell yer I'd do if 
yer didn’t let my boy alone ?” 

The girl’s eyes blazed, but the old woman only 
laughed, jeeringly, as she replied : 

‘Yer Hal! Ay, he’s yers indeed! I wonder 
what his gen’I’man pa ’uld say fif he knew he ’ad 
such a likely lad? It’s a pity he don’t know it; 
ain’t it, now ?” 

The young girl’s face was white as the foam 
dashed upon the rocks outside. 

‘** Don’t ver dare ter speak o’ his pa. 
good fur the likes o’ you ter name !” 

‘*Too good fur me, is he? F'if bein’ too good 
fur anybody is lettin’ um alone, it’s glad I am 
that he was too good fer me. P’r’aps ‘twould ben 
better fur you f'if he hadn't felt himself so near 
your equal ; wouldn’t it, now 7” 

‘* Better fur me—no! “I'was the joy o’ my 
life, that summer.” Her whole face was 
filled with its remembrance. ‘* Oh, 
Gran, yer remember it! I was only sixteen when 
he come over from the Light with Unel’ Jim. I 
was out there on the rocks, an’ I looked up an’ 
suw him standin’ by me, a-lookin’ so tall an’ big 
an’ han’some that I loved him afore he spoke. 
"Twas all a dream, that summer. An’ in the fall 
he said he was a-goin’ away, but he’d come agin in 
the spring an’ take me with him. But he ain’t 
never come,” she went on, the sobs rising in her 
throat ; * yet I ain’t give up hopin’, for I know 
he'll come some day an’ take little Hal an’ me 
away.” 

The old woman coughed a short, dry cough of 
contempt. 

‘“F’if yer quite through a-singin’ the praises 0’ 
yer fine gen’l’man, p’r'aps you'd like ter know 
ver Uncl’ Jim saw him in the city last week.” 

! An’ did he tell him—did he say 


He’s too 


one 


love, and 


‘* Saw him! 
when he’s a-comin’ here ?” 

Her whole being seemed filled with life and joy. 
For one brief moment she was beautiful and 
happy. 

‘* Yer’ll see yer dad, my boy,” she cried, bend- 
ing to the child at her feet—*‘ yer’ll see yer dad ; 
an’ when he comes he’ll take yer away an’ make a 
man 0’ ye.” 

‘That he will—when he comes,” said the old 


woman, significantly. ‘I didn’t tell yer as 


how Jim says he an’a reg’lar beauty of a leddy 
was a-gittin’ out’n a kerridge, an’ Jim axed the 
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feller as was a-holdin’ the reins who they be. He 
says as ‘twas the Hon. Mr. Van Donnan’s wife. 
‘Ben married long ? asked Jim (he was kind.o’ 
curus, yer see). * Best part o’ five years,’ said the 
feller. I didn’t tell yer that, did I, now ?” and 
she chuckled with fiendish enjoyment at the effect 
of her cruel work. 

While she was speaking the light had died out 
of the girl’s face, but now the blood surged back, 
crimson, and springing to her feet, she cried : 

‘Yer lie, yer drunken ole wretch! yer know 
yer do ei 

Then, falling on her knees before her, she 
cried, piteously : 

* Oh, Gran, it isn’t true! 
It isn’t, is it, Gran ?” 

The old woman laughed. 

‘**O’ course it’s true!” she answered, 
else did you expect ? 
it’s true fast enough. 
there, an’ 

But the words died on her lips, for with one 
bound the girl sprang forward, her long fingers 
closed round the shriveled throat—and it was si- 
lent. Only one short gasp; a curious, gurgling 
noise, and something lay upon the floor ! 

The girl shrank back as she fell, buc after a 
moment drew near, and softly touched her on the 
shoulder. 

“Gran,” she whispered, ‘‘get up!’ Then 
aloud : ‘* Why, (iran, yer ain’t hurt, air ye? I 
didn’t mean ter hurt yer. Yer was a-foolin’ me, 
war’n’t yer, Gran ?” 


Say it isn’t true ! 


** What 
Yer allus was a fool. But 
I swear it by yer brat over 





But no answer came from the lips, wide open 
now, as if to speak; and, bending lower, she 
placed her hand on the rags that covered the old 
woman’s heart. That, too, was silent. 

For one moment she stood there, gazing on the 
motionless figure ; then, with one wild shriek, she 
fled to the furthest corner of the room, and 
crouched there, shivering with an awful fear. 

It seemed to her hours that she lay there in the 
darkness, not daring to open her eyes for fear she 
might see that lifeless heap upon the floor ; hear- 
ing no noise save the beating of her own heart, 
for the child had long since ceased to cry. 

Suddenly she could feel, without opening her 
eyes, that it was growing lighter, and summon- 
ing all her courage, she raised her head from her 
knees, and glanced through the window to where 
the moon, just risen, was sending a feeble pathway 
of light across the turbulent water. 

With this light there came to her, for the first 
time, the knowledge of her guilt. Before she 
had felt only fear, but now she realized what she 
had done, and with the realization came the de- 
sire for concealment. 
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What should she do with Gran? She could 
stay there no longer, for she was dead. Should 
she throw her into the sea? Look at it out 
there dashing up against the rocks, its white foam 
glistening like the teeth of some huge monster 
with its mouth wide open to devour its prey! 

But what if the sea refused her, and she were 
washed back upon the sand, as the bodies of the 
shipwrecked sailors sometimes were, to be found, 
perhaps, by her own son! No; the earth would 
be best. She would dig a grave for her, and then, 
when Jim came, as he might not do for months, 
she would say that the old woman had died, and 
she had buried her. She started hastily to her 
feet—she had no time to lose, if she would com- 
plete her work before the light of another day ; 
but, as she moved toward the door, an influence, 
unfelt before, seemed to surround her, and she 
could not move. She was stifling. A moment 
more and she would be lying on the floor beside 
Gran. With one tremendous effort she tore her- 
self free from the dreadful presence and rushed 
frantically out into the night. 

A soft, gray, penetrating mist, through which 
the moon shone dimly, enveloped everything, and 
formed itself into strange, fantastic shapes. 

Without daring to gaze around her, she snatched 
the shovel which stood beside the door, and ran 
quickly to a small space back of the houso, used 
by them for a garden in which they tried to raise 
a few scanty vegetables. There, in the shelter of 
a great rock, she commenced to make a last home 
for Gran. 

She was forced to work very slowly, for the 
ground was frozen hard. At times it seemed 
that she could not go on; but the thought of 
personal safety, that gives strength to the weak- 
est and makes brave men of cowards, gave to her 
the strength of fear, and she toiled on. 

She knew not if it were years, or only hours, 
ere she realized that the opening before her was 
steadily growing, and that it was already large 
enough to hold the shrunken form it was soon to 
contain. 

Throwing her shovel on the ground, she sprang 
down the rocks to the door. It was wide open, 
and the moonlight had crept slowly in at the 
window, until it rested full upon the ghastly face 
on the floor. 

A shudder of repulsion went over her as she 
looked upon it; but, closing her eyes, she stooped, 
and, lifting it from the floor, bore it swiftly to the 
open grave, where she flung it from her into the 
space prepared for it, and threw shovelful after 
shovelful of earth upon it, that she might hide 
those wide-open, staring eyes, that distorted 
face, from sight. 
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As she paused for a moment, her work almost 
completed, the moon, whose light had been stead- 
ily growing dimmer, faded from sight, and the 
darkness, worst of all terrors to the guilty, envel- 
oped all. With one inarticulate shriek her ex- 
hausted nerves gave way, and she fell forward, 
senseless, across the grave. 

* * * * * * 

The pale light of another dawn shone on her 
closed lids, and the wind, a mere wraith of the 
gale last night, softly lifted the heavy braids of 
her brown hair, and played caressingly with the 
short locks which lay upon her forehead. 

Her eyes opened, slowly at first, with only won- 
der in them to find herself out there on the 
ground. Then, as memory returned to her, a 
look of fear came into them, and she cried aloud, 
again and again, for help, forgetting that, for 
her, aid meant knowledge, and knowledge, death. 
But she was safe. She might call them all day, 
till her voice was hoarse as the sea gull’s shriek. 
She might shout the story of her guilt abroad 
with the lungs of a giant, and there would be 
none to hear. Her only answer is the moaning 
of the waves as they come, one after another, to 
dash their lives out against the rocks. 

At last, frightened at the sound of her own 
voice, she is silent, and, raising herself slowly to 
her feet, half crawls down the rocky pathway to 
the cottage. Her night upon the ground has 
stiffened her so that every movement calls forth a 
groan, and she reaches the heap of rags in the 
corner only to fall on them in a stupor, in which 
she lies, with only slight periods of conscious- 
ness, for weeks. 

Toward the middle of January she was about 
the house again; but how changed from the 
strong young girl who had stood on the cliffs that 
November night, scareely two months ago! Now 
her face was white as the snow that lay softly on 
the ground outside ; and she used to sit all day at 
the window, gazing out over the storm-tossed, 
ever-restless sea. Wondering dully, sometimes, 
if life were always to be like this? Would she 
never again see any face but that dead one, that 
was always present, gazing up at her? Never 
again hear any words but those mocking ones that 
were forever ringing in her ears ? She would not 
believe them! He would surely come soon, and 
take her away from that dead face, those lying 
lips, and she would be happy once more. 

One day in May, when she could almost see 
each blade of grass grow taller as she looked on 
it, and feel the warmth of the blue sky bending 
low over the ocean which tried to rival it in hue, 
she sat upon the doorstep, watching the boy at 
his piay on the rocks, 
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As she gazed listlessly off in the direction of 
the little village she saw the figure of a man, 
sharply outlined against the sky, picking his way 
slowly along the rocky path. For a moment she 
thought it but a trick her eyes had played her, 
and she turned away her head. But, as she looked 
again, she could see it, each step bringing it 
nearer and nearer. 

No one ever came from the village to that little 
hut, far out upon the rocks. It could be but one 
of two persons—either he for whom she had 
looked so long, in whose defense she had stamped 
her brow with the brand of Cain; or that one 
feared and hated by her above all others—Jim, 
the son of the woman she had murdered. 

She dared not trust her own eyes to decide, 

“‘ Hal,” she called, “‘look ’ere, an’ tell me if 
yer know who the man is a-comin’ ‘long the 
rocks ‘ie 

Ife shaded his bold, black eyes with one dirty 
little hand, and stared at the approaching 
stranger. ; 

‘* Kes!” he cried, joyously. ‘It’s Uncl’ Jim !” 

‘It’s not!” she answered, fiercely. ‘‘ Look 
again. Yer made a mistake that time, me boy,” 
she added, with an attempt at a laugh. 

“‘T ain’t,” said the child, sturdily. “ ’Tis 
Uncl’ Jim ;” and he ran swiftly down the path to 
welcome him, while his mother closed her eyes as 
she sat there, a sick and dizzy feeling of despair 
stealing slowly over her, and making her so faint 
that she could with difficulty draw her breath. 

She remained motionless, though she could 
hear the footsteps coming nearer and nearer, and 
the laughter of the child; but she could not 
move. She heard a rough voice shout: 

‘* Halloa, Meg, my girl!” And then, at last, 
she turned her head and looked at the man now 
standing beside her. 

Ile was under medium height, loosely ppt to- 
gether, and giving one the idea of brutality rather 
than strength. From out his face, burned a deep 
yellowish red by the sun and wind, peered two 
narrow blue eyes full of the same cruel expres- 
sion his mother’s had contained. 

She stared dully at him for a moment, and 
then a shudder of fear went over her. 

The man noticed it. 

“‘ What’s the matter with yer, girl ?” he asked, 
gruffly. ‘‘Got the ager? Here’s something in 
this jug that ’ill set yer right. Brought it over 
for ma.” And he pushed open the door, and en- 
tered the cottage. 

In a moment he returned. 

‘Where is she ?” he shouted. 
done with her, girl ? 


‘*What yer 
Why don’t yer answer ? 


Speak up, now, an’ tell the truth, or I’ll shake 
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yer till every bone in yer blasted body falls 
apart !” 

She forced her dry lips, and, moistening them 
with her tongue, they slowly formed the words : 

**She’s dead.” 

** Dead !” he cried. ‘‘ When’d she die ? What'd 
yer do with her ?” 

His grasp on her shoulder tightened until it 
seemed like that of an iron hand with fingers 
of fire, it burned in her flesh so. But still she 
did not speak. Why should she tell him what he 
would so soon know ? But the voice of her child 
spoke for her. 

“Qu tilled her, ma! Ou said ou did,” he 
cried, shrilly, pointing at her with one tiny finger 
as he spoke. 

«So yer'll talk, if yer mother won’t! When’d 
she kill her, Hal ?” 

**T dunno,” he answered, with his baby laugh. 
‘‘ Long time go. Gran go way. I ask ma where, 
an’ she say she till ‘er, an’ put ’er in de groun’.” 

“Show me where!” he commanded, with an 
oath. And following the child, who ran gayly 
ahead, he reached the place by the great rock 
where the old woman lay. 

The soil was still roughly heaped over the 
grave, and the shovel lay beside it, untouched 
since the burial there that night so long ago. 
The man seized it, and hastily threw the earth 
aside. Soon a piece of the dress that his mother 
had worn the last day he saw her met his gaze. 
With that he worked more carefully, and soon 
she lay there, the hideous old woman, scarcely 
more dreadful than she had been in life. Bend- 
ing lower, he could see on either side of her throat 
the purplish marks of five long fingers; and he 
knew she had met her death at the hands of the 
girl. Revenge filled his heart, and he rushed back 
to the motionless figure on the doorstep. 

“*Yer murderess !” he shouted ; “ yer’ll swing 
fur this! I'll take yer ter where yer’ll git yer 
pay for’t. Come ‘long with yer !” 

As he spoke he drew a stout rope from his 
pocket, and, binding it tightly round her wrists, 
pulled her roughly after him in the direction of 
the village, followed by the child. 

Many times she stumbled, and once she fell, 
only to rise, cut and bleeding, and be dragged gn. 

After an hour of this wearisome march they 
reached the outskirts of the little fishing village. 
No word had been spoken all this time, but the 
girl felt her doom. 

She was locked up for safe-keeping in one of 
the long-unused and moldy cells beneath the little 
townhall, and in the morning was carried to the 
State capital, and lodged securely in jail to await 
her trial. 
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During the months which followed she waited 
dully for the end. For, now, what had life to 
offer her! If her lover came he would not find 
her there, waiting for him upon the rocks. And, 
though she never doubted him, the thought came 
to her that he must be dead. But was not that 
better than aught else, for in death should she 
not join him ? 

On the first day of her trial, when asked if she 
were guilty or not, she made no reply. Of what 
use were words? She had never spoken since 
that bright May day when her guilt had been 
discovered. She wished but for death, and that 
these kind people would give her as soon as they 
had satisfied themselves that she deserved it. 

As she stood there, day after day, white and 
silent, with a look of resignation in her great, 
gray eyes, the sympathy of the andience was with 
her, and they murmured among themselves that 
it was a pity to hang the girl. Perhaps she was 
not guilty, after all. The man looked capable of 
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anything. Who knew but he had killed the 
woman, and then accused the girl of the crime, 
and she, out of affection for him, was silent ? 
After all, they had only his word to believe. The 
evidence against her was wholly circumstantial. 

And so the last day of the trial came, and the 
judge rose to pronounce his sentence. She leaned 
eagerly forward to hear those blessed words that, 
to her, meant release. But how was it? What 
was he saying ? Instead of ‘To be hanged by 
the neck till she is dead,” ‘‘ Penal servitude for 
life !” were the words he uttered. 

She fell heavily forward on the floor. This 
living death, this torture for she knew not how 
long, was more than she could bear; but the 
sympathizing people shed tears as they said : 

‘‘She has fainted from joy. Poor girl! she 
thought that she must die, and now she faints 
with joy that she may live !” 

They lifted her up, and bore her slowly back 
to her cell. 
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By NEIL MACDONALD. 


Ir has been my privilege to have formed the 
acquaintance of persons eminent in almost all 
spheres of human activity, but I must confess I 
found no striking difference between them and 
ordinary men and women of superior intelligence. 
Even in the case of people of genius, the peculiar 
attributes to which they owe their ascendency 
may escape the notice of the most perspicuous 
critical observer. Modes and quality of 
thought lie too deep to be detected by the chance 
acquaintance of a moment, and he may look in 
vain for aught in words or manner or facial ex- 
pression to furnish the clew to the secret. Some- 
times he may fancy he has caught a glimpse of it 
in a certain intensity and earnestness of manner, 
in an introspective and far-away aspect of the eye ; 
but then he remembers that many of his acquaint- 
ances, in no way remarkable, have exhibited the 
same peculiarities, if anything so common can 
be called peculiar. So far as my own experience 
goes, I have failed to detect this subtle quality 
that differentiates the person of genius from mul- 
titudes of ordinary people of intelligence. 

Doubtless, a constructive imagination, with a 
correct judgment, may at times determine very 
correctly a general theory of conduct from iso- 
lated acts, the character and disposition of per- 
sons from their faces, and the mental bias of au- 
thors from a perusal of their works. But such 
generalizations, even when they more nearly ap- 


and 


proximate to the truth, are but little better than 
lucky guesses. Who for a moment could conceive 
of Laurence Sterne as weeping over a dead ass, 
and indifferent to a starving mother; Guy build- 
ing a hospital for sailors, with money wrung from 
the poor marines; or Rousseau recommending 
parental care of children, and yet sending his own 
to a foundling hospital, not even labeled to se- 
cure their future identification ? What Talley- 
rand remarked of language may be also appropri- 
ately applied to all modes of expression by which 
the internal consciousness seems to project itself 
outward. Behind the action or the word spoken 
or written the individual is concealed, perhaps, as 
often as revealed, and this may be without any 
attempt to mislead, and the greater the degree of 
originality, the less amenable the rule, and the 
more difficult it is to form a general scheme of 
character. 

During a recent visit to England and Scotland 
I had the good fortune to meet with a number of 
noted authors, whose works are scarcely less pop- 
ular here than in their own country. Though 
my previous estimate of those literary stars was 
high, and I did not expect to find them unap- 
proachable, upon meeting them I was pleasantly 
surprised at finding my anticipations much more 
than realized. The acquaintanceship, brief as it 


was, I regard as the most pleasant of a lifetime, 
and if I succeed in interesting my readers, and 
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convey to them a better conception of the distin- 
guished personages of whom I write, I shall be 
satisfied. 

WILLIAM BLACK. 

No living British novelist is better or more 
favorably known in this country than William 
Black ; and, though he is still comparatively a 
young man, he has already secured a literary 
eminence which would seem to predict for him 
a permanent niche in the Pantheon of literature. 
On a glowing July afternoon I first met Mr. Black 
at the Reform Club, Pall Mall, London, which is 
his headquarters when in the city. He welcomed 
me with that affable, unaffected courtesy that dis- 
tinguishes a real gentleman everywhere. Though 
the day was warm, he wore a Prince Albert coat, 
buttoned up almost to the chin. He is of medium 
height, robust-looking though spare, and does not 
look as dark as he appears in his photographs. 
He is deeply bronzed, as if exposed for years to 
sunshine, wind and weather, and his dark mus- 
tache and hair are slightly sprinkled with gray. 
Though he speaks and acts without hesitation, he 
is modest, and not without that sensitiveness so 
often characteristic of his race. Quiet and un- 
assuming in his manner, yet it would not require 
an acute observer to discover that he not only 
possesses that verve which has helped to make 
him so successful in his art, but has also that 
larger enthusiasm which extends beyond the lim- 
itations of his mere professional labors. ‘To meet 
him and converse with him is quite sufficient to 
convince one of his absolute sincerity. 

He spoke with warmth of the many friends he 
had in America, where he thought he was more 
popular than in his own country. Mr. Black 
said he studied art at the Glasgow School of Art, 
and when eighteen years of age prepared a series 
of sketches after Flaxman for Milton’s ‘* Paradise 
Lost,” which, however, were never published. 
For about seven years he was assistant editor of 
the London Daily News, and liked journalism. 
Two years after he had quit the newspapers and 
engaged in purely literary work he attempted to 
write a leader, the composition of which took him 
a day and a half, though formerly he produced 
this species of writing easily and with expedition. 

In the composition of his novels, he remarked 
that he wrote with facility and rapidly. His time 
for composing was after breakfast, when he de- 
voted two hours to literary work, and one hour 
after dinner. ‘The rest of the day was spent 
mostly in the open air. His stories were now 
almost invariably published in serial form, and 
simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic. 
This method of publishing his novels, he said, 
was more profitable than issuing them first in 


book form, and had the additional advantage of 
circumventing the “book pirates.” He rarely 
had anything to do with the arrangement of 
details as to publishers and publication, as usu- 
ally, of late years, his works were purchased in 
advance by syndicates, who consequently relieved 
him of all responsibility in this particular. 

Respecting the permanency of the popularity 
of works of fiction, he remarked that, however 
much manner and tastes might change, human 
passions, proclivities and aspirations would re- 
main essentially the same, and the art which 
represented those truthfully for any particular 
age must remain largely true for all future ages. 
Deep down in the heart of humanity was the love 
for the romantic. Without this sentiment life 
would lose many of its charms and nearly all 
of its graces. He did not say whether he re- 
garded the chief function of the novel to be 
to please or to instruct. As for himself, he never 
tried to be didactic, and his main endeavor was 
to make his sketches interesting. I having al- 
luded to the marvelous and sometimes monstrous 
creations of a well-kapwn writer of fiction, Mr. 
Black in rejoinder said that he thought the writer 
had failed in his art who did not succeed in creat- 
ing the illusion of reality. 

Though a member of the Reform Club, Mr. 
Black repudiated any strong political preferences. 
He had not given much attention to the points in 
dispute between the Liberals and Conservatives, 
and did not know much about such matters. The 
members of the Reform Club, he remarked, were 
almost as much distinguished for their differences, 
so far as a formulated political creed was con- 
cerned, as for their agreement to a recognized code 
of political ethics. Apropos of this he related an 
amusing incident. It had recently passed current 
as a joke that, in order fo facilitate an exchange 
of civilities between the chief Conservative club 
in London, the Carlton (separated from the Re- 
form Club by a narrow lane), and the latter, that 
a subway between the two should be constructed. 
This was unanimously agreed to by a committee 
of the Carlton, but the proposal was as unani- 
mously rejected by a committee of the Reform 
Club, owing to the dangerous radical tendencies 
of the members of the Carlton Club. 

Those who have read Mr. Black’s works know 
how fond he is of his native land and its varied 
and beautiful scenery, which he describes with the 
talent of an artist and the enthusiasm of a lover, 
Though he has visited Asia, Africa and America, 
and seen much of Europe, he said he saw no 
scenery like that of the land of his birth. Scot- 
tish views, he remarked, were seen to best ad- 
vantage under aspects deepened by chiaro-oscuro 
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effects. JIlow grand it was to see the shadows 
falling on the hoary mountain tops, and slowly 
advancing over the tarn, or loch, or sea! Then 
the sun would pierce through the pall of clouds, 
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the shadows would gradually uplift, and mount- 
ain, heathery hill, verdant meadow, tarn, loch 
and sea would be radiant with a gorgeousness of 
glory that only artists and lovers of nature could 
appreciate, and none fully picture or describe. 

Mr. Black was born in Glasgow in 1841, and 
stated that the traditions of his family were that 
they were of Highland Scotch origin. He mar- 
ried an English lady, and has three children (one 
of them a boy), aged respectively twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen. During the winter season he re- 
sides principally at Brighton, and in summer 
removes his family to Oban, where he has a 
cottage, Kilchrennan House. He is fond of 
yachting, fishing and other outdoor amusements, 
and during the summer and autumn months 
spends much of his time in those healthful rec- 
reations. 

This is not the place for a critical estimate of 
Mr. Black’s work, or his standing as a writer of 
fiction. Suffice it to say that he does not depend 
for the interest of his stories upon unraveling 
the intricacies of a plot, or by introducing upon 
the stage of action exaggerated types of character 
as his dramatis persone. Though life is so in- 
finitely varied that it would be almost possible 
to find intermediate shades of character extend- 
ing all the way from Sycorax to Miranda, owfré 
personages have no charm for Mr. Black, and he 
rarely travels far afield for his men and women. 
Nature, with its endless variety, is always at hand, 
and he knows how to describe it with the hand of 
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ataster. As for the rest, the loves and hatreds, 
the joys ‘and sorrows of people never so far re- 
moved from the ordinary types as to be unnatural 
furnish him with ample material for the elabora- 
tion of his stories. Whatever place the future 
may have in reserve for him as a writer, I think 
the consensus of present opinion would assign 
him one of the highest ‘positions among living 
writers of fiction. 

Mr. Black first achieved a decided success by 
his novel, “A Daughter of Heth,” published in 
1871. Since then he has written one or more 
novels a year. His chief works are: ‘‘ Strange 
Adventures in a Phaeton,” “‘A Princess of 
Thule,” ‘* The Maid of Killena,” «‘ The Monareh 
of Minecing Lane,” ‘* Three Feathers,” ‘‘ Madcap 
Violet,” *‘ Green Pastures and Piccadilly,” “ Shan- 
don Bells,” ‘‘Mac Leod of Dare,” 
‘White Wings.” ‘“ That Beautiful 
“‘Yoland,” ‘Judith Shakespeare,” 
Lochaber,” ‘‘ White Heather,” 
Fortunatus.” 

DR. CHARLES MACKAY. 


‘« Sunrise,” 
Wretch,” 
“In Far 


and ** Prince 


About a month before his death, which oc- 
curred in December, 1889, I visited Charles 
Mackay, LL.D., at his residence in Longbridge 
Road, South Kensington, London. He had been 
then for some time an invalid, and three days 
before had an epileptic attack, which still further 
impaired his shattered constitution, and reduced 
him nearly to a state of helplessness. But his men- 
tal faculties appeared to have suffered no decay 
corresponding to that of his physical powers, as 
he talked fluently and well. Though his legs 
were of no further use for walking, he seemed 
to regret this much less than the partial paralysis 
of his hands, which, he pathetically remarked, 
made writing painful to him and a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty. 

He had the appearance of having been long ill, 
and evidences of approaching dissolution were not 
wanting. He was much attenuated, his hair and 
beard were almost white, and his bushy eyebrows 
overshadowed deep-set gray eyes, rather bleared, 
but steady in their gaze and not deficient in lus- 
tre. He had regular features, decidedly Scottish 
in contour, and was extremely kind and courte- 
ous in his manner. Before I parted with him he 
insisted upon my drinking tea with him, remark- 
ing at the same time that it did not seem like 
Highland hospitality, my leaving his house with- 
out eating and drinking at his table. Though 
we conversed at length on a variety of topics, 
he said but little relative to the special work of 
his lifetime. He rather sadly remarked that he 


thought he had survived his reputation, and that, 
so far as England was concerned, he was mostly 
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remembered as the author of a few songs that had 
caught the people’s fancy. In America and Aus- 
trulia he imagined he was more popular than at 
home, but even where most widely and favorably 
known, he said, his popularity was not equal to 
that already attained by his daughter, who writes 
under the nom de plume of ‘“‘ Marie Corelli.” He 
spoke of her with great tenderness, but made no 
reference to his son Eric, who recently sprang 
with a bound to fame as a poet. 

Ilis remarks on public affairs and society were 
rather pessimistic, and though opposed to Rad- 
icalism, and far from being a Republican, he 
feared the Monarchy was doomed in Britain. In 
the event of the succession of the Prince of Wales 
to the throne, should he not rule wisely, Dr. 
Mackay thought that he would be the last of the 
British sovereigns. He did not think that the 
English people generally were polite, but on the 
contrary very vulgar, and regretted the decay of 
manners and good breeding even among the so- 
called society people. Real ladies and gentlemen, 
he remarked, were not so frequently met with 
now as fifty years ago. Though education was 
more widely diffused in England than heretofore, 
even now he thought that the vast majority of 
those instructed at the public schools knew just 
enough to be able to read and enjoy trashy novels. 

He related with animation how, many years 
ago, he invited Sir John A. Macdonald, and other 
prominent Canadians visiting London, to dine 
with him at the Réform Club. After dinner they 
went to the Casino (not now in existence), danced 
and otherwise amused themselves. The place, it 
may be remarked, was not so exclusive that a 
formal invitation was necessary to take part in 
the festivities. 

To me there was something extremely pathetic 
in such reminiscences of the aged poet, now rap- 
idly approaching the end of life’s journey. He 
seemed to recall the frolics of his younger days 
without any feeling of regret—and why not ? 
Youth and gladness, and the rhythmic movements 
of the feet to the inspiring strains of music, all 
have their day, and the time approaches all too 
quickly when the springs of life will no longer 
respond to the touch of pleasure, and wearisome 
days and nights of pain have little to relieve them 
of their woeful monotony, save the recollection 
of other days, when the mere sense of living was 
a pleasure. When we are old retrospection takes 
the place of youthful anticipation, and the fancy, 
dominant over the decay of nature, reconstructs 
life ideally as it nears its close. So it appeared 
to be with the poet, looking backward with pleas- 
ure on life, and forward with calmness upon 
death. 


When Lord Lytton, the distinguished author, 
was appointed Colonial Secretary, Dr. Mackay 
expressed to him his regret at his being ap- 
pointed to a public office. ‘ Why,” said Lord 
Lytton, ‘“‘don’t you think I will make a good 
Colonial Secretary ?” ‘ Yes,” was the rejoinder ; 
“‘T think you will; but it will spoil you as a 
writer of novels.” ‘* No,” he replied, “I will 
always continue writing.” In connection with 
Lord Lytton’s supervision of colonial affairs, Dr. 
Mackay remarked that for some time before his 
appointment prominent Canadians visiting Lon- 
don received but little recognition, and were 
largely dependent upon the American Minister 
at the Court of St. James for any courtesies they 
received. The poet hinted to the Colonial Sec- 
retary that such treatment of representative Ca- 
nadians was not proper, and recommended a 
more general recognition of their claims to con- 
sideration. Lord Lytton replied that they had 
so many colonies, they could not extend courte- 
sies to all who came from them. Soon after that, 
however, on the arrival in London of a number 
of public men from Canada (among them being 
Sir John A. Macdonald), they were invited to 
Knebworth, Lord Lytton’s seat, and treated with 
the utmost hospitality. 

Dr. Mackay was born in Perth, Scotland, in 
1814, and was a member of a Highland family 
of which Lord Reay is chief. He removed in 
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infancy to London, was educated there and in 
Belgium, and was a witness of the startling 
events of the revolution that broke out in that 
country in 1830. In 1834 he published a small 
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volume of poems, which led to his introduction 
to the late Mr. John Black, editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, London. Through him he became 
connected with that newspaper, and continued 
so for nine years, and published during that time 
another volume, ‘‘The Hope of the World,” 
and other poems. He was editor of the Glasgow 
Argus from 1844 to 1847, and in 1846 the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow conferred on him the degree of 
LL.D. Dr. Mackay wrote for the London Daily 
News a series of poems : “‘Voices from the Crowd,” 
afterward published in book form; ‘‘ The Sala- 
mandrine ; or, Love and Immortality,” was pub- 
lished in 1842 ; ‘* Legends of the Isle,” and other 
poems, in 1845; ‘* Voices from the Mountains,” 
in 1846; ‘*Town Lyrics,” in 1847; ‘* Egeria,” 
in 1850; ‘The Lump of Gold,” in 1855 ; ** Un- 
der Green Leaves,” in 1857; ‘* A Man’s Heart,” 
in 1860; and ‘Studies from the Antique, and 
Sketches from Nature,” in 1864. For a number 
of years he contributed leading articles to the 
Tilustrated London News, and in 1860 he estab- 
lished the Loudon Review. Dr. Mackay was cor- 
respondent of the London 7imes during the Civil 
War, and resided in New York from 1862 till 
1867. Ilis letters to his journal gave offense to 
some, owing to his supposed sympathy with the 
South in the struggle. As a prose writer he is 
best known by his ** Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions,” published in 1841, and still 
in request by the reading public. He also pub- 
lished ‘* Under the Blue Sky”; ‘ Lost Beauties 
of the English Language”; ‘The Poetry and 
Humor of the Scottish Language”; ‘ Baron 
Grimbosh, Governor of Baratraria ;” a work on 
the Celtic and Gaelic etymology of the languages 
of Western Europe ; ‘‘ The Founders of the Amer- 
ican Republic ”; and was for some time preceding 
his death occupied in writing a book on ‘* The 
Gaelic Etymology of the English Language.” 
Among other periodicals, he contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century and Blackwood’s Magazine, 
some of his articles appearing in the latter jour- 
nal a short time before his death. He was an 
enthusiastic Gaelic scholar, and devotedly at- 
tached to the Highlands and its people. In his 
conversation with me Dr. Mackay repudiated the 
notion that the English people were largely of 
Saxon origin, and maintained that the nation was 
more Celtic than Teutonic in its derivation. 
Neither of the poet’s gifted children was at 
home at the time of my visit, they being then 
touring in Switzerland. His daughter is the 
author of two very successful novels, one, ‘‘ A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” a two-volume work ; 


and the other, ‘‘ The History of a Vendetta,” in 
three volumes. Mr. Symington, who is acquainted 
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with her, told me that Miss Mackay is undeniably 
possessed of great original talent, and has many 
of the attributes of genius, but that she is way- 
ward in her moods, and has peculiar notions on a 
variety of topics. 

Her brother Eric, who has suddenly come to 
the front as a poet of acknowledged power, has 
contributed occasional short poems to the New 
York Jndependent, which attracted favorable no- 
tice. Recently he issued anonymously, in Lon- 
don, “The Love Letters of a Violinist,” and 
other poems, which were received by both the 
critics and the general public with a great de- 
gree of favor. Many surmises were made as to 
the identity of the author, some attributing the 
production to the Duke of Edinburgh, who filled 
the bill so far as the violin was concerned, but in 
no other particular, as it was reluctantly admitted 
that the production of such poems was beyond 
the capacity of the royalduke. The self-imposed 
disguise of the author was at last removed in New 
York, and since then an edition of the book has 
been published under the author’s name. It 
would be searcely possible to speak too highly 
of the volume in question, and since Mr. Mackay 
is still a young man, it is reasonable to expect, in 
view of the superior excellence of this work, that 
hereafter he will produce other poems which will 
place him in the front rank, if not at the head, 
of the younger poets of the later Victorian period. 
Still more recently he published an original trag- 
edy, entitled ‘‘ Nero and Actea,” and wrote an 
introduction for the ** Posthumous Poems” of his 
father. 

ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON. 

A few days before Christmas, 1889, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Andrew James Symington, 
the Scottish author, at his residence, 10 Battle- 
field Crescent, Langside, Glasgow. His house is 
not far removed from the place where the battle 
of Langside was fought (May 13th, 1658), between 
the forces of Mary Queen of Scots and those un- 
der Regent Murray, the former being defeated. 
The site is now marked by a monument of ex- 
quisite design and finish. 

Mr. Symington is stout, of medium height ; has 
strongly marked, regular features, inclined to be 
massive ; kindly eyes steady in their gaze from un- 
der large bushy eyebrows, and has a plentiful sup- 
ply of hair almost gray. After the formalities of 
meeting he introduced me to his study, or ‘* den,” 
as he called it. This apartment had every avail- 
able place occupied by books, articles of virtu, 
bric-d-brac, and a heterogeneous mass of material, 
such as a man of taste and of literary proclivities 
would collect during a long course of years. 
Though I had never met him before, in a few 
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moments he talked as familiarly with me as if I 
had known him for years. He is quiet, easy and 
natural in his mannev, mild of speech, and cor- 
rect and deliberate in his utterance. 

He stated that it was a matter of satisfaction 
to him that he had been acquainted with Emer- 
son, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes and other fa- 
mous American writers, as also with the most dis- 
tinguished men of letters in Britain. He had 
been on terms of great intimacy with Thomas 
Carlyle, who, he said, was not only a brilliant 
talker, but also extremely sociable. Mr. Sym- 
ington remarked that he thought Mr. Froude 
had erred in his work on Carlyle through not 
understanding him, and not from any desire to 
diminish his fame. The Rev. W. Howie Wylie, 
editor of the Christian Leader, Glasgow, a biog- 
rapher of Carlyle, and his friend, in a con- 
versation with me, expressed a similar opinion. 
‘Though a digression, I cannot forbear from men- 
tioning a circumstance related by Mr. Wylie, that 
displays one of the particularities of Mr. Carlyle. 
In reply to a question by the former respecting 
Charles Lamb, Mr. Carlyle used the language, 
word for word, that afterward appeared in 
Froude’s “ Carlyle’s Journal,” so that the opin- 
ion expressed by Mr. Carlyle to Mr. Wylie must 
have been written as an entry in his diary many 
years before. 

The recent death of Robert Browning having 
been introduced in, the course of our conversa- 
tion, Mr. Symington showed me a letter he had 
received from Mary Howitt, in which she dep- 
recated the refusal of the authorities of Flor- 
ence, where Mr. Browning’s wife, Elizabeth Bar- 
ret Browning, was buried, to permit his being 
interred by her side. Mr. Symington related an 
amusing incident in the child life of his gifted 
correspondent. When she was four years old her 
grandmother, a Quakeress, after describing heaven 
to her grandchild, was shocked by the latter re- 
marking: ‘‘ Do you think, grandma, if I am very 
good on Saturday afternoons in heaven, that they 
will let me out on Sundays to play with the little 
devils ?” 

Mr. Symington said he generally spent the day 
in writing, the bulk of his literary work being for 
magazines. He was not so well-known now, nor 
so popular, he remarked, as many years ago, and 
seemed to think, like the late Dr. Mackay, that he 
had largely survived his reputation. He is mar- 
ried and has a family, the youngest son having 
nearly attained the years of manhood. 

He leads a quiet, studious life, and has long 
numbered many of the first men of the day in 
literary, artistic and scientific circles among his 
intimate personal friends. Mr. Symington is a 


many-sided man, and early in life established his 
reputation as a poet ; as a prose writer he is al- 
ways entertaining and instructive, and his works 
find favor with many readers. 

Mr. Symington was born in Paisley in 1825, 
and was educated in the Grammar School there. 
Ife was quite young when he began his literary 
career, and in 1844 contributed original poems 
and translations of German poetry to Tait’s din- 
burgh Magazine. In 1859 he visited Iceland with 
President Chadbourne of Williams College, this 
country, and as a result published in 1861 “‘ Pen 
and Pencil Sketches of Farée and Iceland.” In 
1874 he came to the United States and resided 
here for a year, and during that period contrib- 
uted to several American journals. He was the 
author of Blackie & Sons’ series of ‘* Men of 
Light and Leading,” and in connection with this 
work wrote a life of William Cullen Bryant in 
1880. In 1881 he prepared a selection from the 
speeches of President Garfield for a series of 
works entitled ‘‘ Talks with the People by Men 
of Mark.” He also contributed to ‘* Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia of American Biography.” His prin- 
cipal works are: ‘ Harebell Chimes; or, Sum- 
mer Memories and Musings,” published in 1848 ; 
“The Beautiful in Nature, Art and Life,” in 
1857; ** The Reasonableness of Faith,” in 1870 ; 
‘Thomas Chalmers: The Man, His Time and 
Work,” in 1878 ; and ‘* Capital Hints to Boys,” 
in 1884. A number of his works have been re- 
published in his country. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

Robert Buchanan is probably better known in 
the United States as the author of a number of 
successful plays than as a poet and novelist, 
though he has secured a well-deserved reputation 
in the latter dual capaeity. I first became ac- 
quainted with him a few years ago, while he was 
a temporary resident of New York city. His 
sister-in-law, Harriet Jay, the novelist and act- 
ress, and himself occupied for a few months 
apartments in Twenty-third Street. As is the 
custom almost invariably in England and Scot- 
land, refreshments were served on these occasions, 
and a gentle insistence used in urging their visi- 
itors to partake of them. I was not strongly im- 
pressed either by Mr. Buchanan’s personal appear- 
ance, or by his manner or conversation. He had at 
that time a well-developed frame, strongly marked 
full face, with well-defined signs of humor lurking 
at the angles of his mouth and in the eyes, and 
laughed heartily, and, as I thought, without much 
occasion for such a risible display. He appeared 
to me at that time as a cheerful, good-natured 
and easy-going individual, who had developed the 
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genial side of his nature until there was no room 
left for gloom or bitterness. Of course this was 
only one of Mr. Buchanan’s external aspects. It 
might mean much or it might mean but little. 
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Of this, however, I was assured, that no man 
could write as Mr. Buchanan had written, both 
in poetry and prose, without experiencing emo- 
tions that sweep the entire range of feeling. 

At that time Charles Coote, the actor, who 
filled the réle of the Parson in Mr. Buchanan’s 
play ‘‘ Fascination ” (afterward successfully pre- 
sented in New York), was, I think, residing in the 
house with the dramatist and his sister-in-law. 
The conversation, which on these occasions, was 
free and unrestrained, was sometimes about the 
stage, and literary matters, but more frequently 
upon the subjects of passing interest which arise 
in the ordinary course of conversation. Like 
most Scotchmen, Mr. Buchanan has theological 
leanings, a fact which may be noticed in his novel 
“The New Abelard,” and elsewhere throughout 
his works. The few remarks he made upon this 
topic were, however, of such nature as to impress 
one with the idea that his religious views were 
extremely liberal, and that he was opposed to 
what may be called “ Sabbatarianism.” 

In the summer of 1889 I again met Mr. Buch- 
anan in London, soon after his recovery from a 
severe illness, which had confined him for some 
time to his summer residence at South-End- 
on-Sea. He appeared to be in excellent spirits, 
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but was paler and less robust than when IT had 
seen him in New York. Shortly afterward he 
removed to his town residence near Cavendish 
I last met him at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
on the Strand, where his play, the ‘‘ Old Home,” 
vas drawing full houses. 

Mr. Buchanan is without doubt one of the 
busiest and most versatile of British authors. 
Whether he may be regarded as an exponent 
of the times in which he lives or not, he at least 
gives expression to much that is characteristic and 
original, in sentiment and idea, of the world ot 
humanity around him. 

That he follows the original bent of his genius 
in doing so I cannot say. I feel inclined to 
think that, as a poet, he does not do so, for true 
poetry concerns itself less with the transient fash- 
ions and moods of the day than with those more 
serious facts of human consciousness which, un- 
like the efflorescence of exotic flowers of emotion, 
are facts of universal experience in all ages. 
Whether I am correct in my conjecture or not, 
this, at least, is certain, that our author is alert 
in noticing the changing shades of public opin- 
ion and sentiment, if he does not anticipate them, 
and his dramas are not rarely produced at the 
precise moment when the mind of the public is 
excited over some circumstance in real life that 
closely approximates to the subject matter or 
main incident of his drama. 

Robert Buchanan is now in his fiftieth year, 
and, though a native of England, is Scottish— 
both his parents being Highland and Gaelic 
speaking, I think he told me. He was educated 
at the High School, and University of Glasgow, 
and began literary work at an early age. His 
first effort, a volume of poems, ‘‘ Undertones,” 
was published in 1860; ‘‘ Idvls and Legends of 
Inverburn,” in 1865 ; and ** London Poems,” in 
1866. During the latter year he also translated 
‘* Danish Ballads.” In 1867 he published his 
‘‘North Coast Poems”; and, in 1871, ‘* Napo- 
leon Fallen: A Lyrical Drama.” ‘‘The Land 
of Lorne,” including the cruise of the Tern to 
the outer Hebrides, dedicated to the Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, was published in 
1871. In it the author directed the public atten- 
tion to the rack-renting prevailing on the estates 
of the Duke of Argyll. The people generally 
were incredulous as to this fact, and thought it 
impossible that so just and humane a man as the 
duke could treat his tenants in the manner stated. 
But whether they regarded the allegation as being 
true or false, they questioned the propriety of dedi- 
cating a book to the princess containing severe 
reflections upon her father-in-law. In a subse- 
quent edition of the work, Mr. Buchanan, at the 
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earnest solicitation of his publishers, deleted the 
passages objected to. About a year ago the royal 
commission completed its labors on the Duke of 
Argyll’s island estates, and the reduction of rents 
and canceling of arrearages ordered by it seem to 
prove the truth of the charges made by Mr. Buch- 
anan many years before. ‘‘The Fleshly School 
of Poetry,” in which he attacks Mr. Swinburne 
and D. G. Rossetti, was published in 1872, and 
the following year ‘‘ Master Spirits ” was brought 
out. Many years ago his tragedy of ‘ The 
Witchfinder” was produced at Saddler’s Wells 
Theatre; and a comedy, ‘‘A Madcap Prince,” 
was acted at the Haymarket Theatre in 1874. 
Ilis sister-in-law, Harriet Jay, first appeared as 
an actress in his ‘A Nine Days’ Queen,” and her 
novel, “The Queen of Connaught,” was also 
dramatized by him. A collected edition of his 
poems in five volumes was published in 1874. Ie 
first appeared before the public as a novelist in 
1876, when “‘ The Shadow of the Sword ” was is- 
sued. This was succeeded at regular intervals 
by **A Child of Nature,” ‘‘God and the Man,” 
“The Martyrdom of Madeline,” ‘* Love Me For- 
ever,” “ The Heir of Linne,”’ and other works of 
fiction. His comedy, ‘‘ Lady Clare,” was brought 
out at the Globe Theatre in 1883, and since then 
he has produced several dramas which have been 
acted before appreciative audiences in New York, 
London and elsewhere. He has contributed to 
Amcrican and British magazines, and for many 
years has been connécted with the Contemporary 
Review, in which many of his poems and essays 
first appeared. 


DR. GEORGE MACDONALD, 


A year ago last August I visited George Mac- 
Donald LL.D., novelist, poet and Shakespearean 
lecturer, at his residence, the Old Palace, Rich- 
mond. This edifice was erected in the time of 
Ilenry VII., on the site of an old royal residence, 
and in one of the apartments now occupied by Dr. 
MacDonald as a study Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have died. The building is extremely narrow, 
occupies almost two sides of a square, and is only 
redeemed from being commonplace by the appear- 
ances of hoary antiquity everywhere present. It 
is scarcely necessary to state that the novelist and 
his family occup, only part of one wing of the 
building. 

We met in Dr. MacDonald’s study, which is a 
spacious square room, bare of furniture, except- 
ing a few chairs and a level oblong table at which 
he writes, which was strewn with manuscript and 
typewritten proof sheets of his latest novel. The 
only attempt at ornamentation visible was a well- 
preserved portrait in oil of a woman of great 


beauty, said by Dr. MacDonald to be one of the 
St. Albans family, to whom the Old Palace be- 
longed. ‘The portrait, however, is the property 
of the present owners, a branch of the St. Albans 
in reduced circumstances, who permitted the 
painting to remain as a permanent fixture of 
the room. 

Dr. MacDonald is about five feet ten inches in 
height, but, as he stoops slightly, seems shorter, 
and is fully up to the average stoutness of men of 
his size. His face is pale and bloodless (doubtless 
partly due to frequent hemorrhages, from which 
he suffered greatly at one time), has a full beard 
and mustache, and a plentiful supply of wavy 
hair, almost white. Tis finely formed features 
have just a trace of that ruggedness, with much 
of the intensicy, characteristic of certain types of 
Scottish faces ; but in him the harsh outlines have 
been softened by the glow of predominating imag- 
ination, and warmed by active benevolence. His 
nose is expressive and slightly aquiline, and his 
large, kindly gray eyes seem beaming with in- 
telligence and sympathetic kindness. His face, 
manner, expression, and everything distinctive 
of character, indicate the possession of humane 
impulses which would bring him into active sym- 
pathy with every phase of human suffering. 
Finally, there is something about him which 
impressed me with the idea that he is terribly 
in earnest ; that those matters of belief which are 
to so many mere subjects of speculation are to 
him concrete facts and eternal verities ; and that 
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success to him in any enterprise would be alto- 
gether subordinate to the consideration of duty 
involved therein. 

He speaks with a quite noticeable accent, and 
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deliberately, yet with ease, but appears at times to 
hesitate, rather from lack of a proper medium for 
expressing his thoughts than from a want of ideas ; 
briefly, as if the mechanism of thought went too 
fast to find utterance in appropriate language. 

When I entered his study Dr. MacDonald was 
hard at work correcting the proofs of his lat- 
est novel, a story for boys published as a serial in 
a London periodical. After the customary civil- 
ities, without the necessity of many interrogations 
on my part, he gave much interesting information 
respecting himself and his methods of working. 
In justice to Dr. MacDonald, it is proper to state 
that, probably of all British authors, he is the 
least desirous of notoriety, and that my interview 
with him was not an interview in the journalistic 
sense at all. 

He said he had good reason for believing that 
he was descended from the MacDonalds of Glen- 
coe, one of the survivors of the massacre of the 
clan who afterward settled in Banf being his an- 
eestor. His great-grandfather and great-grand- 
uncle fought under Charles Edward at Culloden ; 
and as they served in a Banf troop, the mistaken 
sense of honor which caused the defection of the 
MacDonald clans on the fatal occasion did not 
prevent his ancestors from taking part in a bat- 
tle so disastrous to Highlanders and the Stuart 
cause. 

He expressed his regret at not having a knowl- 
eige of Gaelic, but thought that perhaps it was 
better that he had not, as in that case he would 
not have been so familiar with the Lowland dia- 
lect, which he found so useful in composing his 
books. ‘I do not compose,” he remarked, ‘‘ with 
that facility and correctness which precludes the 
need of extensive proof reading, as you suppose. 
J] am not by any means a slow writer, but quite 
often I make such changes in the proof sheets 
that one-half the original matter may be elim- 
inated, and the composition so changed that but 
little is left intact save the idea involved, and 
sometimes even this is changed. I regard re- 
dundancies with abhorrence, and lop off every 
word and every clause which I do not think abso- 
lutely necessary. I make a special point of ana- 
lyzing words, the primary meanings attached to 
them, and the essential ideas they represent, and 
not rarely spend considerable time in searching 
for a word which will convey my exact meaning. 
I frequently compose at the typewriting machine. 
You see my first copy of that story for boys,” 
directing my attention to the typewritten manu- 
script of his latest novel—‘“‘ how it is cut up and 
mangled. Here is the proof from that corrected 
copy With almost a third of it gone, not to talk 


of ether changed words and interlineations. That 
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revised proof will undergo two or three more cor- 
rections before I think it fit to go to the printer ; 
and after I get the proof sheets from the publish- 
ers, they have to pass through a similar, though 
of course less drastic, process of treatment. You 
ask how it is possible for me to get through with 
my work at all when it is so tedious. You see 
writing is my business, and I do nothing else. I 
am forced to write for a livelihood, and if I did 
my work in aslovenly manner the public would 
soon find it out, and so would I that my occupa- 
tion was gone. But, independently of any such 
mercenary consideration, as my business is mak- 
ing books, I want to make them as good as I pos- 
sibly can, not solely from the consideration of 
prospective gains, but also from my strong desire 
to benefit my fellow man, and from a sense of 
what Lowe my art. I always endeavor to exam- 
ine my writing as if I were not the person most 
interested, but simply a critic, and I think I have 
succeeded passably well. But, after all, my motive 
in composing novels is not primarily to please, 
but to improve and instruct, and if, while striv- 
ing to do this, I please as well, I am, of course, 
gratified. 

‘You ask what led me to write my first novel. 
My wife, an English lady, to whom I was mar- 
ried over thirty years ago, and to whom I owe 
fame, and even life itself. I was for years subject 
to hemorrhages, and nothing but her devoted care 
and nursing brought me through. You know, I 
suppose, that I had attained some reputation as 
a poet before I essayed novel writing. My wife 
urged me to write a story, and the result was my 
first novel, ‘David Elginbrod,’a work for which 
I received very little, and for which I had great 
difficulty in finding a publisher. Inclined though 
I am to be hopeful, this had a very discouraging 
effect upon me, and but for my wife I doubt if I 
would have made the second attempt. ‘ David 
Elginbrod’ proved a success, after all, and is still 
extensively read. 

**T never take a vacation, spend part of every 
working day in writing, lecture occasionally upon 
Shakespeare’s plays, and sometimes preach on Sun- 
days, so that I have scarcely any idle time. I 
pass about four months of the year in England, 
and the rest of my time in Bordighera, on the 
West Riviera, a town frequently mentioned in 
Ruffini’s beautiful story of ‘Doctor Antonio.’ 
When I first went there my health was very in- 
firm, but its genial climate had a most salutary 
effect upon me, and I now feel better than I have 
for years. There among the groves of olives, 


palms, oranges and lemons, and amid the most 
beautiful surroundings, I have had my real home 
for about ten years, 
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‘Though my works are extensively read in the 
United States, I have not thus far derived much 
benefit from their publication, as they have been 
pirated. Earlier in my literary career, by an ar- 
rangement with the publishers, my works were 
published simultaneously in America and here, 
but since my novels have been issued serially this 
arrangement was impossible. However, it is more 
profitable for writers of fiction to publish first in 
pericdicals, When in New York last a leading 
publishing firm gave me, if I remember correctly, 
$450 for one of my stories which they had pub- 
lished without asking my consent. This is the 
only money I have received from pirated editions 
of my works.” 

Dr. MacDonald is very democratic in his sym- 
pathies, an optimist in his views of society, and 
thinks that the world is slowly, but surely, be- 
coming better. He is deeply interested in the 
humane efforts to ameliorate the masses, and lect- 
ures and preaches frequently to workingmen. He 
favored the dock laborers of London in their 
strike, and considered that employers of labor 
should regard a higher principle than the law of 
supply and demand in dealing with their workers. 
He has had eleven children, eight of whom are 
living, the eldest, Dr. Bernard MacDonald, who 
studied under Sir Morell Mackenzie, being a spe- 
cialist in diseases of the throat, and well-known 
in London in connection with his method of im- 
proving the voice and articulation. Another son 
has an important place as a teacher in a North 
Carolina seminary. 

It would be impossible not to like Dr. MacDon- 
ald. With him altruism is no mere fashionable 
cult, but a predominating principle and ruling 
passion. 

George MacDonald was born in Huntly, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, in 1824. He attended school 
in his native town, his teacher being the Rev. 
Alexander Millar, now of Wimbledon, near Lon- 
don. I met Mr. Millar a year ago last summer 
at his home, and he spoke with pride and sincere 
affection of his famous pupil. The future novel- 
ist’s father, Mr. Millar remarked, was a fine spec- 
imen of Highlander, courteous and dignified in 
his manner, and every way worthy of the highest 
esteem, and was a farmer in comfortable circum- 
stances. Both the father and mother were su- 
perior, God-fearing people. Mr. Millar was ac- 
customed to give the pupils themes for composi- 
tions, which they handed in on Fridays. George 
MacDonald was at that time fourteen years of 
age, and his compositions were usually in verse 
and in the Scottish dialect. In these he displayed 
such talent that his teacher soon recognized in his 
boy pupil his intellectual superior. Mis powers 


were not less evident in his flow of thought, vivid 
fancy and beauty of composition than in his fac- 
ulty for analysis. Mr. Millar at one time re- 
proved George for some trifling fault, which the 
boy felt keenly. On the dismission of the school 
he remained behind, and, advancing to his 
teacher, said, in a voice trembling with emotion : 
‘*Mr. Millar, I cannot go home until you forgive 
me.” ‘The pardon was readily granted, and he 
never again required to be reproved. Long after- 
ward, when George MacDonald had become fa- 
mous as a poet and novelist, he told Mr. Millar that 
while writing the themes at school he was first led 
to think that he might be able to say something 
the people would like to hear, and by which he 
might be able to instruct. 

After leaving school George MacDonald en- 
tered King’s College, Aberdeen, from which he 
received in due course of time the degree of M.A. 
He subsequently attended an Independent college 
in London, was licensed, and preached for a short 
time. Quitting the ministry, he became a lay 
member of the Church of England, and thence- 
forward devoted himself almost exclusively to 
literary pursuits. 

In 1855 he received favorable recognition as an 
author by publishing a semi-dramatic poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Within and Without.” In 1856 and 1858 
he gave to the public two additional volumes of 
poetry, and in 1867, ‘* The Disciple, and Other 
Poems.” 

But it is as a writer of works of fiction that 
he is best known both at home and abroad. Of 
these, the most popular in the United States, as 
well as in Britain, are, ‘‘ Alec Forbes,” ‘* Robert 
Falconer,” *‘ David Elginbrod,” «* Unspoken Ser- 
mons,” *‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” ‘Sir 
Gibbie,” ‘*‘ Glenwarlock,” ‘* Marquis of Lossie ” 
and ‘‘ St. George and St, Michael.” 

He is even more introspective than George 
Elliot, and as a metaphysical novelist probes 
deeper into human consciousness. With him the 
action never appears as a fact separated from the 
motive producing it. Though he always has a 
moral purpose in view in composing his works, 
he does not hang it at the masthead, but rather 
desires to secure the result aimed at by uncon- 
sciously influencing the mind of the reader. 
Skillful as he often is in the elaboration of a 
plot, he depends less for his success as a writer 
on this than upon his talent in describing inci- 
dents, the felicitous use of language, and by his 
tracing out the correspondences existing between 
our actions, which appeal directly to conscious- 
ness, and their real motives, of which we may not 
be conscious at all. Dr. MacDonald is truly the 
novelist of Christian morality, and seldom fails 
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to raise his readers to a higher spiritual plane. 
Though he joined the Church of England, he 
may be truthfully claimed to have affiliations with 
all the churches, while adopting the shibboleths 
of none. His views on the atonement, and other 
matters of Christian doctrine, may not be what is 
regarded as orthodox, and he is apt to give such 
prominence to the idea of God’s love, that His 
justice may seem to be relegated into the back- 
cround. But if he errs in this, it is because his 
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sympathies are so expansive, that, while never 
condoning the offense, his pity for the offender 
is so profound that it scarcely leaves room for 
punishment. 

Dr. MacDonald has many warm friends in this 
country, which he visited in*1872, when he fre- 
quently lectured before appreciative audiences. 
He received the degree of LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and for a number of years 
edited Good Words for the Young. 
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‘*] SANK UPON MY KNEES AND COVERED HER WHITE HAND WITH KISSES.” 


, 
STEPHANIE. 
By JUDITH SPENCER. 
Ir was in Paris, now many years ago, that I the Embassy, when she entered. I had been rather 
met her in the salon of the Comtesse Blanc. bored, and, early as it was, had begun to think of 


I was talking in an idle way with an a¢taché of leaving and dropping in at the opera; but when 
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I saw that lovely apparition I had no thought of 
leaving while she remained. 

‘You know everyone—tell me who she is!” I 
said to my friend, abruptly. 

‘* Stéphanie de Lussac,” he replied, ‘‘ widow of 
that brilliant scamp, Paul de Lussac, whom you 
knew—at least by sight and reputation. Also the 
niece and adopted daughter of old Valroide, the 
reputed miser.” 

‘Paul de Lussac dead ?” I exclaimed, in sur- 
prise. 

‘* Yes; his brilliant though questionable career 
was cut short in a tragic manner. Did you never 
hear of it? They were at Nice at the time ; his 
yacht was upset, and his body was never recov- 
ered. Fora long time nothing would tempt Sté- 
phanie from the secluded life which she adopted 
at his death; but now she is seen occasionally 
among her old friends, and she is quite as fas- 
cinating as ever. A strange thing, though—she 
has never worn her jewels, which were really 
something marvelous, since her husband’s death ; 
and it has been whispered that he carried them 
with him to the other world as a sop for Cerberus ! 
But what is the matter ?—you seem struck,” he 
added, smiling. 

‘Will you present me ?” I asked ; and, still 
smiling, he complied with my request. 

I was struck, certainly, and hard hit even, at 
first sight. 

Years before, wandering through the Berlin 
galleries, I had seen the portrait of a very beauti- 
ful woman, who was then dead, and something 
in its exquisite loveliness had gone straight to my 
heart. 

‘* That woman I could have loved !” I thought 
—and even this portrayal of her features seemed 
to have its influence, however slight, upon my 
usually careless life. 

I found a copyist more clever than the usual 
run of them, and had him paint me an ivory min- 
iature of this haunting face, and although, in 
knocking about the world, I parted from time to 
time with most of my possessions, as I ceased to 
care for them, yet I retained this miniature, und 
it still kept its hold upon my fancy. 

And now I was face to face with ita living 
counterfeit! She might have just been sitting 
for the portrait, and have come straight from the 
studio to the salon, for the likeness was miracu- 
lous ! 

Here was the same sweet, oval face, beautifully 
poised above the slender neck, and ‘crowned with 
rich masses of soft, dark hair just threaded with a 
band of violet gray that matched the velvet of her 
square-cut gown. And here were the same large, 
innocent, dark eyes now looking straight into my 
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own, and the same beautiful lips smiling up at 
me ! 

The thought flashed through me, ‘If her mind 
is as beautiful as her perfect face and form, I, the 
careless man of the world, will strain every nerve 
to win her for my wife !” 

So far did I succeed in gaining her favor, that 
at the evening’s close she had given me permis- 
sion to call upon her at her home. 

I availed myself of this on the following after- 
noon, and found her seated by old M. Valroide’s 
side, reading aloud to him from a ponderous 
tome. 

As on the night before, she was most simply but 
beautifully dressed. Quite disregarding the pre- 
vailing fashion, she wore a simple gown of some 
soft, clinging stuff that fitted her perfect figure 
marvelously well, and fell from the waist down- 
ward in graceful folds. The square-cut neck was 
finished with some soft old lace, but, as on the 
night before, she wore no jewels. Nor did she 
need to wear them: in my eyes, no gems, how- 
ever rare, could have added one jot to her perfect 
loveliness. 

The grace of her conversation charmed me 
more and more; but if it had not been so—if I 
had found her mind far inferior to her lovely 
face—I think I must still have loved her madly. 

Call it infatuation, or what you will, the 
thought of her filled both my waking and sleep- 
ing hours, and I even dared to hope that this 
pearl of women might one day consent to be 
my wife. 

a OK ™ * * x 

A week later all Paris rang with this beautiful 
woman’s name. In clubs, in cafés, on street 
corners—wherever men or women met or gath- 
ered, her name was spoken either in pity or in 
horror. 

A terrible murder had been committeé. Old 
M. Valroide had been found dead, shot through 
the heart—and Stéphanie de Lussac had been 
arrested upon suspicion ! 

Struck with horror at the thought, and con- 
vinced beforehand of her innocence, I hastened 
at once to Jules Garveau, then one of the most 
celebrated lawyers in France, and begged him to 
undertake the case in her behalf. 

Ile was already well informed as to all the 
details that had then been made public, and 
although he consented to undertake the case, he 
was far from encouraging, for the evidence was 
strong against the unfortunate young prisoner. 

It appeared that upon the night of the murder 
Stéphanie de Lussaec and M. Valroide were quite 
alone together in their apartments. Madame’s 


maid had asked for and received permission to 
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be absent for that evening and the night. And 
contrary to the usual custom, Mme. de Lussac had 
herself dismissed M. Valroide’s valet, at an early 
hour in the evening. 

In the morning, when the man sought his 
master’s room at the accustomed hour, he found 
signs of confusion there. The large carved chest 
was open—an unusual thing—and some papers 
strewed the floor ; but the room itself was empty, 
and the bed not even opened! In surprise he 
hastened to the library, and there, in his large 
armchair, was M.Valroide, his head resting upon 
the table before him. Not asleep, though—as the 
man thought at first—but rigid and cold, with 
clotted blood upon him, and a bullet in his 
heart ! 

The alarm was given, and a physician and 
officers of justice were soon at hand; but there 
was nothing for them to do but trace and bring 
the murderer to justice, for the old man had 
been killed instantly, and had then been dead 
for many hours. 

The search was begun at once, and on the floor 
in Mme. de Lussac’s boudoir, which opened into 
the library, was found a dainty silver-mounted 
revolver, marked with the interlacing letters 
“S$. de L.” It was Stéphanie’s own revolver, 
and one barrel of the deadly toy was empty ! 

It was a well-known fact that Mme. de Lussac 
was an unerring shot. Her husband had trained 
her to be a fine markswoman in the first year of 
their short married life. 

And Stéphanie herself ? They found her in 
her bedroom, in the dress she had worn the night 
before—and there was blood upon it—and there 
was a frozen horror on her lovely face. 

In reply to the questions put to her she would 
answer nothing; and so she was arrested and 
taken to prison to await her trial. 

The bullet which was extracted from the body 
of M. Valroide was found to fit the empty cham- 
ber of Stéphanie’s pistol. 

But that the murder could not have been acci- 
dental was proved, for a box of valuable papers 
and large sums in gold, which rumor placed at 
various exorbitant amounts, had disappeared from 
the safe in the carved chest in M. Valroide’s 
room, where the so-called miser had kept the 
largest part of his accumulated wealth. 

It was impossible, they said, that a woman 
could have secreted this box of papers so as to 
utterly baffle the detectives, whose whole energy’ 
was bent upon its discovery. But the accomplice, 
if there had been one, had vanished without leav- 
ing a trace behind. 

The trial took place early in the following 
month. Garveau arranged that I should be pres- 


ent, and I saw her again—more beautiful, I 
thought, than ever. 

During her imprisonment she had resolutely 
kept silence, and in answer to M. Garveau’s re- 
peated questions she only said: “I can tell you 
nothing.” In vain he pleaded with her, and 
showed her what a hopeless case hers was if she 
persisted in this silence. ‘I can do nothing for 
you, madame, unless I am in your confidence,” he 
said. ‘*Though I, and also my friend, both be- 
lieve you are innocent, and that your silence is to 
screen some individual of whom we can get no 
trace, yet we have no proofs, and the evidence 
is all against you. Madame, once more I im- 
plore you to speak.” 

She looked at him intently, but only said, 
quietly : ‘‘ No, you have no proofs.” Then, after 
a moment, she asked: ‘‘ Monsieur, what if they 
find me guilty ?” 

And he had to answer: “The guillotine !” 

She shuddered and turned pale, while her white 
hands circled her slender neck, as if to protect it 
from the deadly knife’s cruel edge. Then, recov- 
ering herself, she said: ‘After all, monsieur, 
death must come !” 

‘* But not by the guillotine !” he replied, indig- 
nantly. ‘Madame, I am convinced that you 
could be cleared by simply giving me a clew to 
the mystery of that night. You alone can save 
yourself. J can do nothing! But it is incon- 
ceivable that you should thus choose silence and 
an ignominious death in preference to an honor- 
able and happy life as the wife of an upright 
man !” 

‘* Monsieur, what do you mean ?” 

‘*T mean that my friend loves you, and he is 
trying in every way to save you in spite of your- 
self, while he is half mad at the thought of the 
horrible fate that may be awaiting you.” 

Her eyes dilated. Then she said, very slowly : 
‘*T have no alternative. But perhaps it is bet- 
ter as it is.” 

At the trial she pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty,” but after 
that she did not speak again; and although the 
evidence was purely circumstantial, and the miss- 
ing papers had not been traced, it was decided 
that she had committed the murder to get pos- 
session of the old man’s fortune, which she had 
intrusted to some party unknown, of whom they 
had been able to find no trace. 

Garveau pleaded eloquently for her, but he had 
no counter evidence to bring, and inasmuch as 
the murder had been done in cold blood, and the 
prisoner refused to reveal her accomplice, the 
verdict was returned : ‘ Guilty ; and death by the 
guillotine !” 

Then, and not till then, could [ gain admission 
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to her. I had sent her many messages through 
Garveau, but now, for the first and only time, I 
was permitted to see her face to face. She rose 
to receive me, and if her prison cell had been a 
palace, and she had been a queen, she could not 
have commanded more respect than she did then. 

I bent low before her, and overcome by a great 
rush of emotion, [ sank upon my knees and coy- 
ered her white hand with kisses. 

She recalled me to myself with quiet dignity, 
but my grief and passion would break forth, and 
I told her of my belief in her innocence, and that 
she could even then be saved, if she would only 
speak ; and I told her of my unchanging love. 

She was looking at me, and there was a strange 
light in her large dark eyes. ‘* You can still be- 
lieve in me ?”’ she said. ‘* I thank you from my 
heart ; but ”—her voice was very low—‘ it is all, 
perhaps, better as it is—better for us both! You 
do not understand ; but the thread of my life has 
been so strangely tangled, that now, when the end 
is near, I can be almost glad. If death were not 
coming to me I should be desolate, for you are 
the only one in all the world who loves me, and I 
could never have been yours, for—I am a married 
woman, monsieur.” 

** Married—to whom ?” I cried, amazed. 
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**His name was Paul de 
Lussac,” she returned, with 
visible effort. 

** But De Lussac is dead, 
and his death has set you 
free! Stéphanie! Stépha- 
nie !” I cried, ‘‘ what wild, 
mistaken idea is this? It 
is not yet too late. Speak, 
I implore you—for my sake 
—for your own! You will 
be cleared from all suspicion 
—you will be pardoned— 
and then you will be my 
wife. I will take you far 
away, and under the South- 
ern skies we will be happy, 
and you will forget all this, 
as a hideous dream that has 
passed away !” 

“It could never be,” she 
answered, firmly. ‘I shall 
be faithful—to the death !” 
Her beautiful lips trembled, 
as she added: ‘“ Believe 
only that it is better so—far 
better for us both. Believe 
that I thank you truly, and 
—forget me.” 

I never saw her again. 

The dreadful sentence was executed, and I left 
Paris, carrying with me the miniature, and the 
bitter memory of the lovely, unfortunate Sté- 
phanie. 

Years passed, and the bitterness had become 
softened by time, when at last the mystery of the 
murder was solved, to me alone of all the world. 

It was in St. Petersburg ; and one day as I was 
passing the Alexander Column I suddenly came 
face to face with a man whose features I knew 
well, for I never forget a face. 

** Paul de Lussac, alive /” I exclaimed, involun- 
tarily. 

Ifa glance could kill, I should have been in- 
stantly annihilated; but he only shrugged his 
shoulders and said : 

**Pardon, mousieur, I know not of whom you 
speak,” 

Iie was passing on, when I caught him by the 
arm. ‘I speak of the man who stole a woman’s 
jewels and disappeared ; who murdered an old 
man for his money and left an innocent woman 
to suffer for his crime. Thief, and murderer of 
them both! Now do you know of whom I 
speak ?” 

He turned on me like a tiger. ‘Fool !” he 
said, rapidly, between his teeth; ‘you have no 
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proofs! Dare to make such an accusation and 
you will perish miserably in the dungeons of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, or in the mines of Siberia !” 
Ile shook me off, and passed on out of my sight. 


He was right, I had no proofs, and so was 


powerless against him. But his warning—had I 
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not been sure before—would have convinced me 


that it was he. 

Then I understood the full meaning of her last 
words to me, and I knew that beautiful Stéphanie 
had gone to her death in silence, to save the un- 
worthy life of the man whom she once had loved. 


THOUSAND YEARS. 


By ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON, F.R.S.N.A. 


CONSIDERING the large preponderance of the 
Scandinavian element in the English-speaking 
race, and that the language, literature and many 
distinguishing traits of Scandinavians, as they 
existed in the ninth century, have, on account 
of the remote isolation of Iceland, been pre- 
served intact and handed down unmodified to 
the present day, that lone island, cradled in frost 
and fire, lying far away in the North Sea, is in- 
vested with singular fascination and abiding hu- 
man interest for us all. 

Iceland is about 300 miles long, and nearly 200 
broad at its greatest width, comprising an area 
of 40,458 square 
miles. At the last 
census it had a pop- 
ulation of 72,445. 

Touching the 
Arctic Circle, it is 
situated 500 miles 
north of Scotland, 
850 west from Nor- 
way, and 130 cast 
from Greenland. 
The capital is Reyk- 
javik. Grain is not 
now grown in the 
island, but the past- 
urage is good, so 
that ponies, cattle 
and sheep thrive 
well. Wheat flour, 
rye and oats are im- 
ported, and, of 
course, tea, coffee, 
sugar, sugar candy, 
hardware and crock- 
ery. The Icelanders, 
away from the capi- 
tal, which in its ens- 
toms is more like 
Denmark, instead of 
putting sugar in 
their coffee, keep a 





bit of sugar candy in their mouths, while drink- 
ing it; hence sugar candy there is a necessar’ 
of life. We have had it so served to us, up il 
the northeast of the island. 

The exports of Iceland are sulphur, Iceland 
moss, wool, dried fish, sealskins, whale and seal 
oils, baleen (the whalebone of commerce, which 
at present has risen to an enormous price), eider- 
down, birdskins and ponies. Its manufactures 
are domestic—spinning and weaving for house- 
hold use and wear; the woolen cloth, of which 
outer garments for both sexes are made, is gener- 
ally dyed dark blue or brown, and is called wadmal. 
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Of late years several hundred families have 
emigrated from Iceland, and settled, as farmers, 
in Canada, where they are doing well. 

Travelers are attracted to this northern island 
by the weird strangeness of its scenery and its 
marvelous physical phenomena: its volcanoes, 
lava wastes, glaciers, boiling geysers, mud cal- 
drons, steam holes and sulphur pits; its deep, 
rapid rivers, flashing waterfalls, frightful chasms, 
and black, stony, pathless deserts. These latter, 
however, are, at times, enlivened with oasislike 
spots of tender green herbage and bright-colored 
flowers. Few wilder or stranger sights are to be 
seen than the Kapella Hraun, or lava field, which 
lies in the southwest of the island, between Reyk- 
javik and the sulphur springs of Krisuvik. The 
scene presents a chaos of ridges, and pinnacles, 
and waves of lava, which, torn and separated by 
cavernous rents, cover an area of many miles. 
**The lava is of a brownish - purple tint, and 
covered to a great extent with a carpeting of 
heavy moss, thick and soft as a cushion. Nature 
has left a serpentine track or route by which the 
clever Icelandic ponies cross from side to side of 
the Hraun.” 

The cataract or waterfall of Kvarnararfoss is 
situated near the farm of Skogar, on the east 
coast, ‘The water descends in a curiously 
twisted body of foam, over the edge of a rock 
forming the head of a ravine. Behind the fall 
the rock is scooped out into the form of a Dutch 
oven, the interior of which is easily accessible. 
Here you can stand under shelter, twenty yards 
in rear of the water, and considerably above the 
pool into which it plunges.” 

One needs to be well protected from rain, which 
is heavy and frequent ; but the atmosphere, be- 
tween the showers, is so clear, that one’s ideas of 
distance are altogether at fault; for mountains 
we would guess to be ten miles distant are, in 
reality, forty or fifty miles away, and, bathed in 
rosy or violet hues, show, clearly defined against 
the golden horizon, their snowy summits lit up 
and gleaming as with electric silver fire. 

In the summer of 1874 a number of antiqua- 
rians, philologists and literary men flocked to Ice- 
land, from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
Great Britain and America, in order to be present 
at the celebration of the thousandth anniversary 
of the assembling of the first Althing or Parlia- 
ment in the island ; a celebration quite unprec- 
edented, and unique in the history of the world. 

On that memorable occasion the Icelanders gave 
a very hearty welcome to the King of Denmark, 
Christian IX., father of the Princess of Wales, 
the Empress of Ruasia, the Duchess of Cumber- 
land, and the King of Greece. He was the first 
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king who had ever set foot on the island, and had 
come north to present the people with a free 
Constitution, at the great public celebration of the 
thousandth anniversary of their Parliament. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field worthily headed the Anglo- 
American expedition ; accompanied by Dr. I. I. 
Hayes, the Arctic explorer, and by his friend, the 
late Bayard Taylor, who composed a poem for the 
occasion. ‘Translated into Norse, it was received 
with much favor by the islanders. 

A lithograph, commemorating this the thou- 
sandth anniversary of Iceland, was published in 
Copenhagen. It was designed by the Icelandic 
poet, Benedict Gréndal, son of the well-known 
author of the “‘ Lexicon Poeticum” of the Ice- 
landic language. 

The lithograph represents a stone building, 
with an arched gateway, through which a Jékull 
(ice mountain) is seen rising out of the sea; on 
the sky, behind the Jékull, are written the years 
874 and 1874, and on its top is seated the “‘ Lady 
of the Mountains,” or Iceland represented as a 
female figure, holding a parchment scroll in her 
right hand, and leaning with her left on a sword. 
On her right shoulder may be seen one of the 
ravens of Odin, which every morning brought 
him tidings of all things that happened through- 
out the world. She wears a crown of ice crystals 
on her head, and flames of fire come forth from 
her hair. In the midst of the ocean below the 
Jikull isa diminutive map of Iceland, surrounded 
by the four tutelar genii of the island, as repre- 
sented by Snorri Sturluson. On both sides of 
the map are portrayed the discoveries of America 
and Greenland by the Icelanders, the former by 
«Leif the Lucky,” in the beginning of the elev- 
enth century; the latter by his father, ‘ Erik 
the Red,” in the year 982. 

Between these and the Jékull are the symbols 
of the achievements of Iceland, viz., poetry, sci- 
ence and warfare, represented by a harp, books 
and weapons. 

At the bottom of the lithograph are views of 
Icelandic scenery—rocks, mountains and a water- 
fall, with a glacier in the middle, glittering in 
the morning sun. To the left is Geysir, and to 
the right, in the distance, is Hecla. On the 
pillars supporting the gate are written the names 
of thirty-two settlers (Jandnams menn), and on 
the garlands intwining the pillars are the names 
of one hundred and forty-two Icelanders who 
have distinguished themselves in one way or an- 
other. (See page 592.) 


For the benefit of the English-speaking visitors 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Thousandth Anniver- 
sary of the Norwegian Settlement in Iceland, by 
Ién A. Hjaltalin,” was published at Reykjavik, 
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it being the first English pamphlet printed in 
Iceland. 

It was in the year A.D. 874 that Ingolf, with 
his followers, many of whom were related to the 
first families in Norway, fleeing from the tyranny 
of Harald Harfagr, began the colonization of Ice- 
land. The island had previously been discovered, 
and, at intervals, been visited and resided in, for 
at least seventy or eighty years, by fishermen, 
ecclesiastics and hermits, from Ireland, Iona and 
other of the Hebridean Isles. These early visitors 
were called Westmen, and gave their name to the 
Westmanna Isles, off the southwest coast of Ice- 
land. 

Rude buildings, crosses, implements, and nu- 
merous traces of these previous visits, were found 
by Naddodr, a Norwegian, in the year A.D. 860; 
by Garder, a Dane, who sailed round the island 
in A.D, 864; and by Flokki, a third adventurer, 
who visited the southern portion of the island, 
near Reykjavik, and gave it the name of Iceland. 
Naddodr is commonly called the discoverer of the 
island ; he casually surveyed it, from a hilltop on 
the east coast, and, thinking it dreary, called it 
Snjaland (Snowland). It was the good report 
brought by Garder, who called it Garderholm, 
that induced Ingolf to choose it for a place of 
settlement. 

So far as climatic conditions are concerned, 
Iceland should have been called Greenland, and 
Greenland, Iceland ; for the recent explorations 
of the ‘‘icy mountains” of the latter by Nansen 
prove that description, in Heber’s beautiful mis- 
sionary hymn, to be strictly accurate. 

The seasons of spring, summer and autumn are 
all comprised in four months; te remaining 
eight are winter. At the longest day the sun 
only dips, skims a little way below the horizon, 
and rises again. There is then no night, and one 
can see to read the smallest print, when it would 
be midnight darkness elsewhere. 

Then, in the depth of winter, the sun only ap- 
pears for a few hours above the horizon; and he 
who has to make a winter journey on horseback 
has to trust to the moon, or to the gleam of the 
aurora, to light his dreary, trackless way—lava 
blocks, desert wastes, or deep volcanic crevices 
being then dangerously assimilated by snow. 

In summer, many of the wild flowers common 
in Britain are also there to be met with. Two 
marked differences, however, are observable in 
the same species in the two different habitats. 
The petals of the Iceland flowers are larger, 
sometimes twice or three times the size ; but the 
flowers are not nearly so fragrant. These two 
differences seem to be produced by the constant 
stimulation of light. 
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In the summer the sun is bright and warm, 
the thermometer sometimes up at 80 degrees, and 
clouds of a kind of small musquito are very trou- 
blesome indeed. 

The intense clearness of the atmosphere and 
the bare, sharp, lofty mountain peaks relieved 
against the blue sky—some gleaming in rich 
colors, red, purple, golden, or pale lilac ; others, 
robed with rosy-tinted snow, or covered with 
silvery glittering ice—confound, as we have al- 
ready said, all previously formed ideas of dis- 
tance, so that a mountain which seems to be only 
ten or fifteen miles away may in reality be fifty, 
or even a hundred miles off. 

Before and during Ingolf’s time many North- 
men from Anglen, in Holstein, and from Nor- 
way, had settled, and were continuing to settle, 
in England, Scotland, and in the Hebridean, 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, so that Britain be- 
came, as it were, a stepping-stone between Scan- 
dinavia and Iceland. 

Many people, in this way, were led to join 
their friends or brethren, and accompany them 
to Iceland, either us visitors or settlers. Hence, 
we find, in the Icelandic Landnama Book, many 
names that are English, Scotch, Irish and West 
Highland. There is a family in the island that. 
can trace its descent, in a direct line, from an 
ancestor of Queen Victoria. 

In the early part of the tenth century, within 
sixty years of Ingolf’s first settlement, all the 
habitable parts of the island were occupied. 
These were only on its rim, around the coast 
line, and the population was then almost as nu- 
merous as it has ever been at any subsequent 
period. From a number of causes, infant mor- 
tality in Iceland is, and always has been, fright- 
fully great. 

Beginning in A.D. 874 with a patriarchal form 
of government, Iceland remained a flourishing 
republic for three centuries. Then, under Haco, 
it passed to the Norwegian crown ; and, on the 
union of Norway with Denmark, in A.D. 1380, it 
was transferred to Denmark, of which country it 
still remains a dependency. 

About the year 1844 a political agitation was 
begun, with a view to obtain practical adminis- 
trative power for the Althing, which had then 
come to be little more than a representative de- 
liberative assembly. 

The struggle was continued for thirty years, 
when the desired concession was, at length, 
conceded by the King of Denmark. It came into 
force in August, 1874, and, as we have said, 
formed the central and most important part of 
the proceedings of the great millennial commemo- 
ration of Thingvalla. 
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By the terms of the charter promulgated on 
that memorable occasion Iceland has now a Con- 
stitution and Administration of its own. The tie 
with Denmark is not dissolved, but is slight as to 
interference, yet helpful and strong as to protect- 
ing the interests of the islanders. The King 
shares legislative power with the Althing, which 
assembly consists of thirty-six members; thirty 
elected by household suffrage, and six nominated 
by the King. 

The Althing now meets at Reykjavik, every 
second year, sitting in two Divisions—Upper and 
Lower. The Upper consists of six members, 
nominated by the King, and six elected by the 
representatives of the people. The Lower Divi. 
sion is composed of the twenty-four remaining 
members of the Althing. 

A Minister for Iceland, nominated by the King 
and responsible to the Althing, resides at Copen- 
hagen, and is at the head of the Administration ; 
while the highest local authority is vested in the 
Governor General, called ‘‘ Stiftsamptsman,” who 
resides at Reykjavik, the capital of the island. 
Besides him, there are two under Governors, or 
‘‘ Amptsmans,” appointed—one for the North- 
west and one for the Northeast District of the 
island. 

Sheriffs and assistant sheriffs act as judges, 
there being the right of appeal from their deci- 
sions to the Supreme Court at Copenhagen. 

Such is the present form of government in Ice- 
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land, as confirmed by charter on the Léberg, the 
Hiill of Laws, Sacred Court Hill, or ‘‘ Thing,” * 
at Thingvalla, where the first Althing, or Ice- 
landic Parliament, met in the open air, on that 
very day of the month, exactly a thousand years 
before ! 

Having camped at Thingvalla, near the Lég- 
berg, and also by the side of the Great Geyser 
during a grand eruption; seen Hecla; sailed 
round the southern vast ice region, with its lofty 
ranges of volcanic snow mountains ; gazed on the 
northeast of the island, with its picturesque 
fiords, and wandered inland from the head of 
Seydisfiord, we now purpose to recall a few his- 
torical incidents, glance at certain characteristic 
and striking features of its scenery, note some of 
its old-world manners and customs, and endeavor 
to describe that specially interesting locality 
where the millennial celebration of the Icclandic 
Parliament was held. 

The first government of Iceland, in the ninth 
century, was ably planned and established, mainly 
by those brave jarls, mighty chiefs, and others 
of good family, who, fleeing from Norway in 
order to escape the tyrannical exactions of Harald 
Harfagr, had settled down and made a new home 


*In the word ‘‘ Thing” the letter 4 is not sounded. 
Thing is used by itself, and also in combination with other 
words. In English this Norse word survives in words, 
” which is mot-ting, a gathering of the 
freeholders of a district; and ‘‘ husting,” house-ting, a 
gathering of householders, etc. Where two letters / come 
together in Icelandic, the first is pronounced as if it were 
t, or, in some cases, d. Thus Thingvalla is called 7ing- 


such as “‘ meeting, 


vatla ; and the Norse adjective ‘‘ full,” with the same 
meaning as in English, is pronounced ‘‘ fuddle.” 


A. J. 8. 
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for themselves in Iceland. They were also joined 
by numerous settlers from Denmark, England, 
Ireland, Scotland and the Hebrides. 

In an orderly way, magistrates were appointed, 
all the machinery for self-government was set in 
order, and their first Parliament, or Althing—the 
national annual assembly—was held in the open 
air, at the Légberg, or Court Hill, which is the 
highest part of the Althing at Thingvalla, on 
the 2d day of August, A.D. 874. 

When the first of these stalwart Northmen 
landed the island contained extensive forests, 
which have all since disappeared ; the soil, too, 
was then much more 
fertile than at present, 
and they were able to 
grow grain. The wood 
may have been impru- 
dently cut down ; or, 
like the grass of ex- 
tensive tracts of past- 
ure land, it may have 
been killed by the fre- 
quent showers of vol- 
sanic dust; but, alto- 
gether apart from such 
showers, when former 
dense and extensive 
woods have been cut 
down, even in the 
Shetland and Orkney 
Islands, so much fur- 
ther south, from the 
want of shelter from 





winter’s saline blasts, the difficulty of getting 
trees to grow again can scarcely be overcome, and 
almost none are to be seen. 

The first settlers took flocks and herds over 
with them, built houses, engaged in farming and 
pastoral operations, and made roads, or, rather, 
bridle paths, for there is no scope for wheeled 
vehicles in the island. 

On account of the rough, dangerous ways, 
often strewn with great blocks of lava, lying at 
all angles, commodities and sheep are usually 
conveyed from farm to farm, or from one bit of 
pasture to another—commodities being carried in 
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oblong wooden chests, painted red; sheep in 
cratelike boxes, made of spars of wood, these 
being slung, like panniers, on the backs of 
ponies. It was odd to see the heads of the little 
animals looking out of the crates, and to hear 
them bleat; reminding one of the old nursery 
rhyme, “‘ Young Lambs to Sell !” 

We have seen a long train of these sure-footed, 
patient pack ponies moving along on bridle 
paths, through black lava wastes, or where the 
ground was soft and grassy, or covered with 
scrub, moving in ruts, two or more feet deep, 
worn down by use into ditches, oftener than not 
half full of water. Curiously enough, we found 
that these deep tracks were too narrow for a man 
to walk in, one foot not having space to pass the 
other ; yet there was ample room for the ponies’ 
feet to trot along in them. The word pony 
has no equivalent in Icelandic; the animals are 
all of one kind, and, from the old saga days down- 
ward, they have always been called horses. 

These brave old settlers, though much given to 
fighting on land and sea, were practical philoso- 
phers, who manifested much shrewd wisdom. 
They laid down a code of laws ; established trade 
with Europe—exporting dried fish and wool, and 
importing needed commodities. 

In the sagas we read of ‘“‘ English tapestry ” 
and ‘‘linen” in their houses. 

At present all their grain is imported, al- 
though in early days such crops were commonly 
grown. Hay, for the support of cattle in winter, 
is now the chief crop of the island. In favorable 
seasons and in sheltered spots, however, a little 
oats and barley, sown at a venture as an experi- 
ment by those curions in such matters, may 
chance to ripen and be reaped ; and a few po- 
tatoes, vegetables, currants, etc., are sometimes 
grown in gardens favorably situated. We observed 
some such at Reykjavik, and heard of others at 
Akureyri, in the north. 

A forest, now, in Iceland, appears to be only 
brushwood ; the trees are dwarfs; the birch is 
generally about three feet in height, and seldom 
attains to five; the willow there is of three 
kinds, two of these only ten or twelve inches 
high, and the third only one and a half inches ; 
yet all three are genuine willows, on which we 
observed catkins. Thus, the pony on which we 
rode could pluck up a willow tree by the roots, 
and jog along, munching it by the way! 

Fond of adventure, and thoroughly at home 
on the sea, it was common for these old vikings 
to fit out vessels and sail on piratical expeditions, 
roving about for months or years, and then re- 
turning home laden with spoils. No coast was 
long free from their ravages ; and they even left 
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their mark, carved in runes, on the Lion of St. 
Mark’s, at Venice. They also made many peace- 
ful voyages of discovery and colonization, of 
which there are authentic records and many 
tangible proofs—between the years A.D. 877 and 
1347—to Greenland, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New England, and, further south, to Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

Professor Rafn has proved that the vikings 
discovered America five hundred years before the 
time of Columbus—who, it will be remembered, 
visited Iceland in the year A.D. 1467, sailing north 
from the port of Bristol, and when there he 
could scarcely fail to hear of these early Amer- 
ican voyages. 

The Icelanders, in these early adventurous days 
of violence, respected the letter of the law most 
curiously, even in their killings and burnings ; 
and would acknowledge defeat brought about by 
a clever legal quirk to be quite as conclusive as 
if gained by the spirit and majesty of law. 

These litigious traits, together with their bold, 
fearless avowal of the truth, are well brought out 
in the saga of ‘‘ Burnt Njal.” 

While for a time emulating the deeds sung in 
the old heroic sagas—fighting, hunting, fishing 
and farming—they at the same time founded and 
diligently cultivated a noble literature of their 
own ; their habits gradually became less warlike, 
and though still brave and hospitable, they are 
now quite peaceful. 

When the present writer visited Iceland he 
found that, at that time, there was not a soldier 
on the island, and only one policeman! The dis- 
trict magistrates, usually farmers, settled petty 
disputes in the neighborhood ; and, failing that 
mode of settlement, there were lawyers at Reyk- 
javik. Deeds of extreme violence are of the 
rarest occurrence, and are dealt with at Copen- 
hagen. 

The Icelandic Eddas embody grand old-world 
songs, treating of time, fate and the gods—sub- 
lime utterances, wise sayings and Norse myths. 

The sagas consist more of historical tales, nar- 
ratives of deadly feuds, minutely told; and le- 
gends, at once heroic and romantic; together 
with that folklore which still forms the staple 
of our old nursery tales, and which was brought 
by the first settlers from Europe, whither it had 
come from the East. 

These tales, before the days of printing, were 
orally handed down, and frequently recited by 
the scalds in public, and by the people at their 
own firesides in the long winter evenings. 

These literary treasures, reduced to writing 
more than eight hundred years ago, and sung by 
scalds two centuries before that, can still be read 
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there by old and young; and, in phraseology, 
they are as near the Icelandic colloquial language 
of to-day as the text of the authorized version of 
our English Bible is to a column of the 7imes 
newspaper. 

Whether the original cradle of civilization was 
in Asia or Europe, a question not yet finally set- 
tled, we are inclined to think that the Scandi- 
navians—whatever movements had previously 
taken place—when they settled in the Northwest 
of Europe, in the early days of historic times, 
came there from the East, having crossed Europe 
diagonally from the southeast. For in Iceland, 
its language, its Oriental manners and customs, 
its forms of salutation, hospitalities, pastoral hab- 
its, tents, caravans and old-world ways, there 
conserved intact, at every turn constantly re- 
mind one of Bible lands and scenes. 

Till the year A.p. 1000 the old Scandinavian 
religion prevailed on the island, with its worship 
of Odin, its deification of the powers of nature, 
its exaltation of heroic prowess, its pagan thirst 
for war, contempt of pain, danger and death ; 
and, along with these, its many sublime and 
striking symbolisms, which, heathen though they 
be, favorably contrast with many of the puny, 
degrading, mythological adventures of the gods 
of Greece and Rome, and far more resemble the 
intellectual and far-reaching thought .of the In- 
dian Vedas. We only instance Igdrasill, the Ash 
Tree of Existence, overarched with the Rainbow ; 
its roots hid deep down in the Kingdom of Hela, 
or Death, and ever gnawed by the Midgard Ser- 
pent, but watered by the three Norns (or Fates)— 
the Past, Present and Future; its branches 
stretching throughout the universe; the winds 
of human passion and aspiration sighing through 
its leaves ; its blossoms the crimson flakes of sun- 
set, and its golden fruit the sun, moon and stars ! 

In the year A.D. 1000, while the claims of 
Christianity were being openly discussed at the 
Althing, with tough prejudices and excited feel- 
ings by the old heathen party, and with cogent 
reasoning and much earnestness by the party of 
progress, a terrific thunderstorm broke overhead, 
which some one endeavored to turn to account, 
and adroitly ‘‘ improved the occasion ” by saying 
that it was an omen unmistakably indicating the 
displeasure of the gods at the sacrilegious attempt 
now being made to banish the worship of Odin 
from the island ! 

Another speaker rose and neutralized his an- 
tagonist’s argument by pointing to the sunken 
plain and deep chasms around, and triumphantly 
demanding, ‘‘ Who, then, was it that was offended 
when these rents were made, and when all that 
devastating lava flowed forth in a molten tide ?” 
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The vote was put, and went by a large major- 
ity in favor of the introduction of Christianity, 
which, in accordance with that regard for law to 
which we have already alluded, was at once 
adopted by both parties as the religion of the 
island. 

Fifty-seven years later, in A.D. 1057, Islief, 
Bishop of Skaholt, first introduced the art of 
writing the Roman alphabet ; and thus song and 
history, romance and adventure became fixed, 
and many literary societies were forthwith estab- 
lished throughout the country. Before that time 
runes had been in use, but chiefly for monuments 
or memorial inscriptions, carved on stone, wood 
or metal. 

Runic letters, we may here remark, when an- 
alyzed, are found to be crude forms and abridg- 
ments of Greek or Roman letters. At first 
runes were used alone ; then there was a transi- 
tion period, during which runes and Roman 
letters were mixed in the same inscription, both 
kinds occurring even in the same word. We 
possess several beautifully carved wooden jewel 
‘*kists,” and other Icelandic relics, with inscrip- 
tions, which illustrate this transition period. 

In A.D. 1529 printing was introduced into the 
island at Holum and Skaholt. We are fortunate 
enough to possess a perfect copy of the first com- 
plete edition of the Icelandic Bible, in folio, 
printed and bound at ‘‘ Hoolum,” in the year 
1584 ; also a copy of the second edition, printed 
at the same place, more than a century later. 
The typography, initials and woodcut illustra- 
tions are quite equal to contemporaneous work 
of the same kind on the Continent of Europe. 

In A.D. 1550 the Lutheran Reformation was 
adopted, and still continues, as in Denmark, to 
be the established form of religion in Iceland. 
While the Celt too often readily succumbs to the 
abject superstitions of Rome, and is prone to 
cling to them, the Scandinavian’s love of freedom, 
both civil and religious, generally makes him the 
bitter and uncompromising enemy of priestcraft ; 
so that, even if inthralled, he is certain sooner or 
later to emancipate himself. In proof of this, 
we may look, on the one hand, to Spain and the 
Sonth of Ireland ; and, on the other, to Scotland 
and Germany. 

To the Scandinavian race Britain and America 
are very largely indebted—more largely, indeed, 
than to any other source—for the very backbone 
and sinew, not only of their language, but of their 
most characteristic traits. And there, in that 
lone, far-away island, we have the very language 
and customs of the Northwest of Europe in the 
ninth century safely preserved for us precisely 
as they used to be; so that by going there we 
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TREE AT AKUREYRI, SAID TO BE THE ONLY FULL-GROWN ONE IN ICELAND. 


can, as it were, annihilate time, revisit the past, 
and see our ancestors ! 

In Iceland, as of old, everyone is still taught 
at home to read, write and cipher, by his or her 
elders, who themselves were thus taught, and 
well taught too, in the same way ; for, till lately, 
there was only one school in the whole island— 
the College or Academy at Reykjavik, for ad- 
vanced students. From the way in which the 
houses are so sparsely scattered, and the want of 
roads, walking is not practicable even for grown- 
up folks, who always ride, and altogether out of 
the question for children, gathering together, 
from great distances, through cold and wet. 

The six thousand farms, all situated on the 
habitable shore belt which surrounds the central 
deserts, are often separated from each other by 
dreary miles of black lava wastes, by deep fiords— 


arms of the sea, with high mountains on either 
side—or by rapid rivers, which are dangerous to 
ford. But although for these reasons juvenile 
schools are quite impracticable, yet the young, 
from generation to generation, have been home- 
educated, and carefully trained to habits of intel- 
lectual activity, so that, as a mass—Germany, 
perhaps, -only excepted—the Icelanders are the 
best-educated people in the world. They read 
the classics in the original languages, and they 
also possess, in addition to their own grand old 
literature, good translations of the best European 
works. 

The celebrated Geysers are situated seventy-two 
miles northeast of Rey kjavik, on a gritty slope at 
the foot of a trap hill, and on the upper border 
of the green-marshy Valley of Haukadal, through 
which a small river runs meandering in a southern 
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overflow of the geysers, to 
the river below. In their 
shallow course we observed 
many round, green islet 
patches, about a foot in 
diameter, blooming like 
little oases, and covered 
with white parnassia, sea 
pink, wild thyme and but- 
tercups, all thriving and 
seeming to enjoy the ther- 
mal heat. 

The geyser water contains 
silica (flint) in solution, 
which converts moss, :turf 
and flowers into beautiful 
petrifactions. The over- 
flow, continuing to deposit 
thin, laminated cakes, has 
enabled the geyser to raise 
its own pipe, basin and 
mound; and this process 
goes on till the weight of 
the column of water excceds 
the eruptive forces, when 
the surface edges of the 
flinty deposit will meet, and 
direction. These boiling springs are one hun- finally altogether close up the cone. There are 
dred in number, and all located in an area of many little wartlike rocky elevations around, 
ahout a quarter of a mile. Three of them are where extinct geysers have thus been covered up. 
erupting—the Great | 
Geyser, Strokr, and 
the Little Geyser. 
These, with the 
Blesi, the most 
beautiful of the non- 
erupting springs, 
are the principal at- 
traction to travel- 
ers. Geyser means 
gusher or rager; 
Strokr, derived 
from the verb to 
agitate, signifies a 
churn. 

\ Columns, jets and 
clouds of white 
steam rise curling 
and waving from 
the numerous boil- 
ing springs, plop- 
ping pits, steaming 
holes and fountains, 
on the arid, gritty 
slope, down which 
trickle streamlets of 
hot water, from the GULL FOSS. 
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Strokr is a deep hole, like a well, about six feet 
in diameter at the surface, contracting, however, 
as it descends to a depth of about fifty feet. On 
looking down, the water is seen, ten or twelve 
feet from the surface, boiling hard, plop-plopping, 
roaring, choking and rumbling continually ; in 
fact, as its name indicates, agitated and seething 
like a churn. The edge, however, must be ap- 
proached with great caution, as its eruptions 
often occur without any warning ; jets of boiling 
water suddenly shoot up to the height of sixty 
feet, or, when choked with turf to provoke an 
eruption, rising to more than double that height. 

The Little Geyser presents a similar appear- 
ance on a smaller scale — eruptions occurring 
every half hour or so, like playing fountains, at- 
taining a height of ten or fifteen feet, and lasting 
about five minutes. 

The Great Geyser basin, on the top of a cone- 
shaped mound, is perfectly smooth inside, of a 
whitish color, saucer-shaped, slightly oval, sev- 
enty-two feet at its greatest breadth, and about 
four feet deep. It is generally full of hot water 
to the brim, but empty for an hour or two after 
eruptions. In the bottom or centre of this gi- 
gantic saucer, through the clear, hot fluid, is seen 
a round hole ten feet in diameter. This is the 
top of a stony funnel, or pipe, which goes down 
eighty-three feet. 

A thermometer dipped in at the edge of the 
Great Geyser, when at rest but full to the brim, 
indicated 178°, whereas Blesi was hotter, and on 
repeated trials stood at 196°. 

The eruptions of the Great Geyser are very ir- 
regular, travelers sometimes spending several 
days beside it without seeing one. The King of 
Denmark unfortunately was thus disappointed in 
1874. Our visit was fortunate, inasmuch as we 
witnessed three eruptions, one of them, the sec- 
ond, being of the very grandest. 

The first, an abortive attempt at eruption, thus 
appeared to us. While our tent was being pitched, 
at ten o’clock at night, about thirty or forty yards 
southwest of the Great Geyser, we observed, be- 
sides the white vapor which always hovers over it, 
bubbles rising from the surface of the water, 
right over the hole in the saucer-shaped basin ; 
then the water became troubled, and a stream of 
hissing steam rushed up with a noise resembling 
the whiz of a rocket. We heard subterranean 
sounds, like the rumbling of distant thunder, 
broken in upon at intervals by the booming of 
_ artillery. A dome of water, like a gigantic glass 
shade eight or ten feet high, then rose and burst 
with aloud explosion, as if a submarine blast had 
just been fired. We expected a grand eruption, 


but this time were disappointed ; for only one 
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other bell, smaller than the first, rose and fell, 
enveloped in dense clouds of steam, impregnated 
with sulphur.’ The troubling of the water speedily 
subsided, low, muffled sounds died away, losing 
themselves in distant mutterings, and the geyser 
pot boiled over, little rills of scalding water trick- 
ling down the sides ef the mound all round, but 
flowing out on the southwest side, where there 
are several slight indentations in the lip of the 
basin, and where, at the foot of the mound, a 
broad set of little channels has been worn, in 
which the shallow, steaming streamlets, only an 
inch or two in depth, wind through the gritty 
slope amid islet patches of flowers, down to the 
river below. 

We dined, al fresco, at 10 P.M.,in broad day- 
light, the thermometer indicating 58°. Tea was 
made with water from the Great Geyser, but our 
provisions were cooked in Blesi. A large trout, 
head and tail tied together, was fastened to one 
end of a cord, and a big stone to the other; the 
fish was then plumped into the water, and the 
stone left outside, near the edge, to moor it ; so 
with tins of preserved meats, soups, ete. They 
only required to be immersed for about twenty 
minutes. With these, a plentiful supply of bread, 
biscuit and cheese, and the addition of a pailful 
of delicious milk from the nearest farm, we fared 
sumptuously. 

The grand eruption of the Great Geyser oc- 
curred during the night. We were asleep in the 
tent, when our traveling companion and friend, 
President Chadbourne of Williams College, Mas- 
sachusetts, who had taken up his quarters out- 
side, by the geyser, in order to miss nothing, 
called us up, beckoning in a state of great excite- 
ment. It was, at last, what he so much longed 
to behold, the beginning of a grand display. 

Subterranean noises, like thunder, were wax- 
ing louder and louder, each earth shock accom- 
panied by a tremor of the ground, more or less 
violent, but quite unmistakable. Bells of water, 
in quick succession, were rising from the basin 
and falling again, the bells ever increasing in size, 
till a very large one burst; and then jets of 
water, in successive spurts, rushed up in pillared 
sheaves from the tube; at first rising about ten 
feet, then the height was fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
fifty feet, and so on, each effort surpassing the 
preceding one, till it attained the height of two 
hundred feet. 

The fountain did not fall down to the surface 
level between each jet, but, nearly holding the 
elevation once gained, the whole grew up bodily 
by a series of jerks, each higher than the last. 

Dense clouds of steam enveloped the whole, and 
only afforded occasional glimpses of the columns 
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of superheated, boiling water from the leeward 
side. White vapor also spread out above the 
fountain, rolling away in vast curling volumes, 
which, condensing in the air, came down like 
heavy dew. 

Tremendous sounds were continuously heard, 
like the roaring of an angry sea, broken in upon 
by the near discharge of minute guns. 

The vast body of water from the central pipe 
continued jetting up, maintaining its greatest 
height for a time, falling back into the basin, 
which was brimful and overflowing. The subter- 
ranean rumbling sounds and reports, accompanied 
with vibration of the ground, were fearful. 

The jets of water rushed up, in sheaf, with a 
continuous noise, such as we could imagine would 
be produced by five hundred rockets discharged 
into the air at the same instant. 

Even the beautiful clouds of steam which robed 
the geyser were regarded by us with an inde- 
scribable feeling of mysterious awe and wonder, 
as if we had actually discovered the fabled magic 
vapor from which the Eastern Afrit, or any 
other vision, might arise; while the sharp, tink- 
ling plash of the descending water could, at 
times, be heard amidst the loud hissing, roaring, 
booming, the deafening detonations and rum- 
blings—frequent, fast and furious—a confused 
Babel of all unearthly sounds. 

The eruptive forces having now expended 
themselves for the time, the fountain gradually 
subsided, each spurt getting weaker and lower 
than the last, in the same manner, but reversed, 
though falling more speedily than it had risen. 
The whole terrific spectacle lasted about twenty 
minutes. We were singularly fortunate, as, from 
what we afterward learned, few eruptions of late 
had lasted more than four or five minutes, or at- 
tained half the height of that we had just wit- 
nessed. 

When over, the water disappeared altogether, 
and left the basin empty, so that one could walk 
in it to the edge of the central tube hole and 
look down. We had observed that, as the water 
began to subside and sink from the rim of the 
basin, so great was the heat in the stone that the 
cup was instantaneously, though bit by bit, left 
by the receding water as dry as an oven. Smooth, 
and of a whitish cream color, it resembled the 
chalice of a gigantic water lily. At the edges, 
however, where silex has been deposited from the 
overflow, spray and condensed steam, the surface, 
although of the same color, is rough, like coral, 
or, rather, granulated, like the head of a cauli- 
flower. } broke off specimens of this singular 
formation from the lip, and also obtained bits of 
shingly lamine from the mound, the latter not 


unlike the outside of an oyster shell. On several 
of the fragments was a deposit of sulphur. 

We admired the beautiful blue cavernous depths 
of Blesi ; saw several eruptions of Strokr and the 
Little Geyser. The Great Geyser, too, made an- 
other grand display between four and five o’clock 
in the morning, but it fell far short of the other 
in magnitude. 

At ten o’clock A.M., while looking in the direc- 
tion of Strokr, all of a sudden we heard, as it were, 
the whiz of a rocket, and saw a jet of water spout- 
ing up ina single column, to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet, straight as the trunk of a palm tree, 
but spreading out at the top, bending gracefully 
down all round, and falling in clouds of spray. It 
lasted for about ten minutes, subsided, and be- 
gan again. Some of us, looking down, narrowly 
escaped being scalded by its sudden, vehement 
and unexpected spurts. The ascending water 
showed beautifully clear and transparent against 
the sky ; and gleaming rainbows came and went 
—now bright as the tint of flowers, now dim and 
evanescent—lending opaline lustre to the falling 
showers of diamond spray. 

After all was over several heaps of turf were 
collected at the side, and the whole at once 
plumped into the geyser, in order to provoke an 
eruption. 

It was, however, over an hour before it took 
effect, when the water came, rushing with tre- 
mendous force in several jets, and attaining a 
height of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
feet. The water falling back nearly in a perpen- 
dicular line, was met by the uprushing steam, and 
thus formed a glassy dome, from which jets of 
water sprang.up. This disturbance lasted twenty- 
one minutes ; was followed bya lull; then it com- 
menced again, and ended by one or two explosions 
and spurts, after which the water sank down into 
the hole, rumbling, seething, boiling hard, and 
plop-plopping as before. 

On a height about three-quarters of a mile to 
the north of the geysers we saw the farm of 
Haukadal (Hawkdale), celebrated As the birth- 
place of Ari Frodi, the earliest historian of the 
North, and the first compiler of the Landnama 
Book. Several other farms were in sight ; cattle 
were grazing peacefully on the plain, tern and 
snipe flying overhead ; and, apart from the river 
or the geysers, no sound was heard but the plaint- 
ive eerie whistle of the golden plover, or the 
croak of Qdin’s raven. 

We close this series of sketches by quoting 
verse of the Icelandic national song. It is called 
‘‘Tslands Minni”—the ‘‘ Remembrance of Ice- 
land ” —and is sung to the music of ‘God Save 
the Queen ”: 
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** Eldgamla Isafold 

Astkaera fostermold, 
Fyallkonan frid ! 
Moégum thin muntu kaer, 
Medan lond girdir saer 
Og gumar girnast maer ; 

4 Gljar s6l 4 hlid.” 
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Old Land of Ice, 

Dearly beloved native land, 

Fair maid of the mountains! 

Dear thou shalt be to thy sons 

As long as land is surrounded by sea; 
As men love women, 

Or sungleam falls on the hillside! 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The scene in which the story opens is a fishing village 
on the Maine coast, known as Cape Desolation, where two 
beautiful young girls, Bess and Rose Hillyer, live with 
their uncle, Caleb Hillyer. A fascinating young stranger, 
who introduces himself as André Gautier, on a yachting 
cruise, comes to Cape Desolation and falls in love with 
Rose Hillyer, thereby incurring the deadly enmity of Dave 
Grant, a fisherman of the port, who had aspired to Rose’s 
hand, though without encouragement from her. Chapter 
V. introduces Edith Fassel, téte-d-téte with Mrs. Ellicott, 
in the latter’s aristocratic Boston home. Miss Fassel is 
the fiancée of Mrs. Ellicott’s son, Lepel ; and of the latter, 
who is absent, the two are talking. 

‘*Somewhere in the world Lepel has one cousin,” says 
Mrs. Ellicott, ‘‘ but I know nothing about him. He was 
the fruit of a mésalliance. Then there was a distant con- 
nection of my late husband—a female Ellicott, who mar- 
ried the captain of a ship in some remote corner of the 
earth—Maine, I think. He rescued her from a wreck in 
midocean, and she rewarded him with her hand. .... . 
And you probably thought of the prominence into which 
those strangers would spring, should harm befall Lepel ? 
Please God, they shall remain in their present obscurity, 
my dear! We will never mention them again. It is hate- 
ful even to think of creatures who might be benefited by 
Lepel’s death. The children of my son will inherit the 
Ellicott fortune to the last penny.” 

Miss Fassel made no answer. Perhaps she was still 
thinking of an ominous dream she had had the night be- 
fore. Presently a handsome victoria rolled along the 
street, and stopped at the door. 

‘“*T must go now,” said Miss Fassel. ‘‘ Aunt Latimer 
has come for me.” 

She arose and kissed the elder woman a fond good-by. 
Betwixt Lepel’s aristocratic mamma and Lepel’s equally 
eristocratic fiancée the most perfect harmony existed. Miss 
Fassel tripped down to the waiting carriage ; a footman 
opened the door; the girl sprang in, and took a seat on 
the brown satin cushions beside a small, meek little lady 
in half mourning—Aunt Latimer. 


CHAPTER V.—(CONTINUED). 


‘‘Tlomr,” Miss Fassel said to the coachman, 
and the carriage rolled swiftly away. 

‘Did you enjoy the luncheon, my dear ?” 
asked Aunt Latimer, in a weak, thin voice. Iler 
manner toward her niece was a happy combina- 
tion of deference and affection. 

“‘ Fairly well,” replied Miss Fassel. ‘‘ Several 
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distinguished persons were present, but, of course, 
I missed Lepel.” 
‘Has anything been heard of the yacht ?” 
“No; but it is expected to arrive at any mo- 
ment.” 


Presently the carriage entered one of those . 


splendid suburbs for which Boston is justly 
famed. Along a broad, level road it rolled, and 
turned through a stone gateway into an avenue 
bordered with many trees. Lawns of vivid green 
came in sight ; then the low gleam of a little lake, 
and finally a villa of gray stone standing in park- 
like grounds, with bow windows twinkling in the 
western light, and deep piazzas ablaze with tropic 
plants. This was Windmere, the home of Miss 
Fassel. The young orphan heiress had been out 
of the schoolroom but a year, and her betrothal 
to Lepel Ellicott was of a still more recent date. 
Society heartily applauded the match, by which 
two handsome fortunes were to be united, as well 
as two of the most ancient and honorable families 
in the commonwealth. 

Half an hour later Aunt Latimer had retired 
to her own chamber for her usual nap ; and Edith 
Fassel came gliding down the carved stairway at 
Windmere, into an oaken hall lighted by a cireu- 
lar window of stained glass. Passing lightly over 
polished marquetry, and wnder Oriental draperies, 
she stepped forth alone into the sunshine of the 
September afternoon. 

Birds—the last of the summer songsters—were 
piping in the shrubbery. A recent shower had 
sprinkled the leaves with diamond drops. 

Miss Fassel turned into a path leading to the 
little lake. ILer tailor-made dress sheathed her 
svelte figure without a wrinkle. The sunshine 
fell lovingly on her high-bred face, and brought 
into prominence all its classic lines. No wild 
flower this, but a hothouse exotic, born and reared 
in an atmosphere to which less fortunate creat- 
ures might sigh in vain for entrance. Perhaps 
the consciousness of her own importance gave her 
aplomb and self-pessession. At any rate, she pos- 
sessed to an amazing degree the repose 


‘* Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 
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Miss Fassel paused under a copper beech, by 
the edge of the little lake, which a south wind 
was now rippling into a thousand tiny waves. On 
the bank peacocks spread their plumes; and a 
black swan came sailing from the opposite shore 
in quest of crumbs. The young heiress looked 
pensively down into the clear water. On this 
spot Lepel Ellicott had first talked to her of love. 
Here he had asked her to be his wife, and she 
had consented with the serene composure peculiar 
to her. As she leaned now against the rustling 
beech she seemed to hear again the voice of her 
sinister dream ! 

“Oh,” she murmured, “ what harm can threaten 
Lepel ? I know—I feel that something is wro1 
with him; but what is it ?” 

Hier meditations ended suddenly. There was a 
‘shadow on the walk, a swift, advancing step. 

The peacocks fled screaming, the black swan 
retreated from the bank, and Lepel Elticott took 
his betrothed in his arms, and kissed her—not 
passionately, but with the air of a master. 

‘‘] was certain that I should find you in this 
spot,” he said. “I have just come from the 
yacht. You see, I hurried to Windmere without 
even waiting to look in upon the mater.” 

Miss Fassel did not throw herself on her lover’s 
neck, or cry out, or give way to any nonsense 
whatever. She simply slipped her gloved hand 
into his, and met his kiss without blush or confu- 
sion. 

** We have been waiting a whole week for you, 
Lepel.” 

**I dare say,” he replied, hurriedly; “ but 
there were delays everywhere—no end of them. 
The skipper drank like a fish, and got us into 
divers scrapes, and the weather was dead against 
us most of the time, and—well, mind. 
Here I am in season for the wedding, after all.” 

Iie was just what the portrait in the Beacon 
Strect house had represented him to be—a dash- 
ing fellow of three and twenty, with a high chest- 
nut head and a pair of dark eyes—not kindly, not 
even trustworthy, perhaps, but very likely to carry 
all hearts before their bold, bright glances. Miss 
Fassel surveyed him with attention. 

‘iow red you have grown, Lepel !” she said. 
“* You are positively scorched.” 

** Yes—burnt to a cinder,” he assented, gayly ; 
‘and perhaps you observe that I have also ac- 
quired an admirable rolling gait. The sea legs 
of the mariner are now on.” 
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**Pardon me—has not your personal beauty 
suffered a little ? 
** Ah, yes, the cuticle ¢s slightly damaged,” he 
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For instance, your nose 
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What have you been doing in my absence, 
Edith ?” 

‘Thinking of you,” she answered, sedately. 
‘*T am glad to welcome you back, Lepel. Some- 
how, in the last few hours, I have been tormented 
with forebodings of evil.” 

"At" 

** With fears that we might be parted forever.” 

Ile opened wide his fine, turbulent eyes. 

** Why, what a curious little puss it is ! 
should part us, pray ?” 

‘**T cannot tell; something dreadful, of course.” 

Ile laughed. 

«That goes without saying. Come, sit down, 
Edith, and let us talk it over,” drawing her to a 
garden seat near by. ‘‘ Confession is good for 
the soul—let me hear all about the forebodings.” 

** You will laugh at me.” 

“* Never !” 

In a subdued tone she told the story of the 
dream. True to his promise, he listened gravely, 
but a quizzical look dawned in his eyes. 

‘You saw me dead, Edith ?—you heard some 
unholy voice declare that you would never be my 
wife ? By the way—did you care much ?” 

She looked a little scandalized. 

* What a strange question !” 

Ile leaned back in the garden seat, and gazed 
at her critically through sleepy lashes. The pea- 
cocks, those vain birds of Juno, had retired toa 
neighboring lawn, and were there spreading their 
splendid plumes in the sun. The little waves 
laughed up to the roots of the copper beech; a 
soft wind whispered in all its deep-hued leaves. 

** You are not the girl to break your heart over 
a lover, you know,” said Lepel Ellicott. ‘‘ Were 
you altogether inconsolable when you saw that I 
had been wiped out of existence, Edith ?” 

Ilis teasing tone did not seem to annoy her. 

*«T was terribly frightened.” 

“There! you have said it all, ma belle!” he 
cried, with a whimsical laugh. ‘Girls of your 
breeding and culture have themselves thoroughly 
in hand—they do not condescend to vulgar vio- 
lence either in joy or grief. At forty, Edith, you 
will still be fresh and fair and young, because you 
will never have wasted your vitality nor spoiled 
your good looks by excess of mental emotion. By 
no power of imagination could I fancy you tear- 
ing your hair over my cold corpse.” 

She looked at him in calm surprise. 

‘*To tear one’s hair would be exceeding bad 
form, as the English say. Indeed, | was grieved 
beyond measure in my dream, Lepel. It is hardly 
fair to talk to me like this. I suppose you would 
not care to marry an uncultured person, Should 
a girl be reproached for high breeding ?” 
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He drew her to his side. He had snatched this 
young heiress from a host of prospective suitors, 
to the great joy of his fond mamma and the con- 
fusion of the envious fortune hunters. “Having 
won the prize, did he now feel the blissful con- 
tent, the rapture, the elation, which are supposed 
to attend a successful wooer ? 

“‘Forgive me, Edith—it was a jest,” he said, 
lightly. ‘A fig for all dreams, good or bad. 
They are vapory stuff—worse than German meta- 
physics. Let me see—our wedding is fixed for— 
’Pon my soul,” with a little embarrassed laugh, 
“‘T have forgotten the day !” 

She lifted her fine brows. 

**And the invitations are out, Lepel. It isa 
pity—is it not ?—that you did not carry one away 
with you, just to keep your memory green !” 

He colored under the gentle sarcasm. 

*« By Jove! I think that confounded trip has 
turned my head! I wish I had never taken it! 
Why did you not keep me here, Edith? What 
business had I to leave you, just before our wed- 
ding, and go off with a lot of wild college mates, 
all on selfish pleasure bent ?” 

“You said that you enjoyed a cruise above 
everything,” she answered, placidly. 

‘* Some demon was in the making of the plan ! 
And neither you nor my mother had a word to 
say against it. Well, what is done cannot be un- 
done. Our marriage—yes—I remember now—is 
fixed for two weeks hence. Strange that I should 
forget it, even for a moment !” 

‘Very strange !” she said, sweetly. 

Her composure seemed to increase his irrita- 
tion. 

**Are you made of marble, as you really look 
to be, Edith ? I wish I could see you thoroughly 
moved for once—just once ! Sometimes I wonder 
if you love me at all. Well, what is love ?” flip- 
pantly. 


. 
“¢The mere commingling of passionate breath.’” 


She turned her proud eyes upon him, and lo! 
they were full of tears. In sudden remorse he 
gathered her to his breast. 

‘* Forgive me, Edith. Iam a precious scoun- 
drel—not half worthy of you. Then you do care 
for me a little ?” 

**T care for you a great deal.” 

** And your future happiness depends upon this 
marriage ?” 

«Can you doubt it ?” 

‘‘Well,” resolutely, ‘‘ you shall be happy, 
Queenie—that is the pet name by which your 
brother calls you, and a very good one, for a girl 
of your style! I will do my best to reform—to 
conquer my heinous sins, for your sake. In two 


weeks you will be mine, to have and to hold for- 
ever.” 
A moment after he had dragged his face aside, 
as though struck with some sharp pang of mem- 
ory. 

‘« Two weeks !” he whispered to himself, “ My 
God ! what a little while !” 





CHAPTER VI. 
A DISCOVERY. 


A GAUNT, angular woman, in a black cashmere 
gown and linen apron, was sitting at the window 
of Mrs. Ellicott’s dressing room, plying her nee- 
dle diligently. 

For five and twenty years Susan Taylor had 
been an upper servant in the house—the constant 
nurse and attendant of its semi-invalid mistress. 
Adjusting her steel-bowed glasses on her sharp 
nose, and jerking the needle smartly through the 
cambric, she now began unconsciously to speak 
aloud her thoughts, as she worked. 

‘‘Fortune upon fortune—millions upon mill- 
ions! ‘'l'o him that hath shall be given.’ Gos- 
pel truth. But somehow such a heaping up all 
in one place seems kind of unnecessary. Mrs. 
Ellicott ought to be satisfied with the ways of 
Providence in her own case. Not every mother 
finds a daughter-in-law made expressly for her, so 
to speak. Such a dainty white creature, too—a 
lady to her finger. tips. It appears as though a 
pair so well suited to each other couldn’t fail of 
happiness. But one never knows. This is an 
uncertain world—slippery in all its ways.” 

The sudden tinkle of a bell put an end to the 
soliloquy. Susan laid down her work, arose and 
descended to the drawing room, from which place 
the summons had come. Mother and son were 
standing together in thetentre of the splendid 
apartment—she frail and old—he in his vigor and 
beauty, a king among men. 

She was holding him off at arm’s length, as 
Susan Taylor entered, and gazing into his face 
with a look in which overweening pride and ador- 
ing love mingled. 

‘* Lepel,” her handmaid heard her say, “I sup- 
pose I quite needed the discipline of this short ab- 
sence to prepare me for your wedding tour in 
Europe. Oh, I shall indeed be desolate when you 
leave me, yet not unhappy, because you will then 
have fulfilled the desire of my heart.” 

Then she saw Susan Taylor, and cried out, as 
theugh her joy was so great that she must have 
all to share it : 

‘*Come in, Susan. 
turned !” 

Lepel Ellicott held out his hand to his mother’s 
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attendant, with a good-natured condescension that 
always endeared him to his inferiors. 

‘‘ Thanks be to the Lord for bringing you safe 
back through all danger, sir !” said Susan, piously. 

“Danger !” he echoed, laughing; ‘‘ that is 
good, Susan, particularly as the Atlantic, dur- 
ing most of my absence, has been as calm as a 
teacup.” 

“Danger takes a variety of forms, sir,” an- 
swered Susan, dogmatically. 

** Just so,” he assented, with a gay gleam in 
his eyes —‘‘ very delightful and fetching forms, 
sometimes! I was just coaxing my mother to 
admit that absence had improved me personally, 
but she refuses to see it. Now speak your mind, 
Susan—don’t you find me a trifle handsomer than 
usual ?” 

She had been his nurse in babyhood — had 
watched him grow to his present stature, and, 
like all the other servants in the house, she adored 
him. She raised her sharp eyes to his face—kept 
them there for a full moment. 

‘It seems as though something queer had hap- 
pened to you, sir,” she said. 

Was it imagination, or did the idolized scion of 
the Ellicotts change color ? 

**About the same as happens to any man on 
a pleasure trip, Susan. By turns, I’ve been ab- 
surdly well and abominably sick—grave and gay, 
becalmed and upsét.” 

**T don’t mean anything like that, sir. 
met with a change. I see the mark 
face.” 

“Sunburn !” exclaimed Mrs. Ellicott. ‘‘ Bring 
my soothing drops, Susan. Joy at Mr. Lepel’s 
return has unnerved me a little.” 

Her son led her to a chair, and Susan brought 
the drops. In measuring the dose, a little was 
accidentally spilled on Mrs. Ellicott’s dress. Le- 
pel drew out his handkerchief to wipe it, away. 
As he did so a card fell from his pocket to the 
floor. He did not see it, neither did Mrs. Elli- 
cott. An ormolu clock on the mantel struck the 
dinner hour, and a footman appeared at the door 
to announce that the meal was ready. Lepel 
Ellicott gave his arm to his mother, to support 
her to the table. Susan Taylor was thus left 
alone in the drawing room. 

She bent and picked up the card which had 
fallen from her young master’s pocket. Her an- 
gular body grew rigid in every line. It was the 
photograph of a young and beautiful girl. 

The room whirled before Susan’s eyes. The 
honor of all the Ellicotts seemed crushed in her 
hand. She dared not leave the picture in the 


You’ve 
on your 


drawing room, neither could she carry it to Mr. 
Lenel’s own apartments, lest some of the other 
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servants should stumble upon it in advance of its 
owner. Still more did she shrink from returning 
the telltale thing to Mr. Lepel himself, and so 
apprising him of the discovery of his secret by 
his mother’s humble attendant. ‘ 

For a moment Susan stood irresolute. 

** Another woman!” she whispered; “and a 
handsomer one than Miss Fassel. Lord ! Lord !” 

She turned and fled to her own dormitory at 
the top of the house. From under her bed she 
pulled a hair trunk studded with brass nails. 
Into this she dropped the photograph, and turned 
a key spitefully upon it. 

‘*Stay there!” she muttered. ‘Some day, 
perhaps, I shall know who you are. At any 
rate, you'll do no mischief while Z have you !” 

She saw no more of Mr. Lepel that night, and 
certainly she had no means of knowing whether 
or not he had discovered his loss. In the warm, 
softly lighted dressing room, as she was prepar- 
ing Mrs. Ellicott for bed, the latter said: 

“You have been a long time in my employ, 
Susan.” 

«Twenty-five years, ma’am.” 

Thoughtfully Mrs. Ellicott drew off her dia- 
mond rings, and gave them to her handmaid. 

“Two weeks from this night my son will marry 
Miss Fassel.” 

‘I’m sure I wish him joy,” said Susan, think- 
ing of the photograph in the hair trunk. 

** As you already know, he will sail for Europe 
with his bride, and in the winter I shall join 
them at Nice. You must go with me. I have 
become so accustomed to your attendance, Susan, 
that I could not make the journey without you.” 

“Very well, ma’am. As long as I’m necessary 
to your comfort, it won’t be the Atlantic nor any 
other ocean that will part us.” 

After that the days flew swiftly. Notes of 
preparation sounded late and early in the house. 
Mistress and servitnts were alike absorbed in the 
approaching nuptials. Society, stirred to its cen- 
tre by the union of two prime favorites and two 
princely fortunes, poured out congratulations and 
costly gifts without stint. 

Lepel Ellicott went constantly to Windmere. 
His devotion to his fiancée was unbounded. In 
spite of much stealthy watching, Susan Taylor 
could detect no sign of disturbance in his hand- 
some face. If anything unpleasant was preying 
on his mind, he certainly concealed the fact with 
admirable skill. 

As for Mrs. Ellicott, proud, fond mother, ten 
years seemed to fall away from her, as if by magic. 
A new light filled her eyes. She even forgot her 
bodily infirmities, and moved unassisted through 
her lofty rooms, while Susan Taylor followed after, 
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bearing the gold-headed walking stick which her 
mistress had for a time discarded. 

“* My eyes !” said Parker, the pompous English 
butler in the servants’ quarters. ‘‘She’s that 
’appy, one wouldn’t know ’er—transmogrified, J 
call it. And all this ’ouse gives ’er ‘earty sympa- 
thy, I’m sure.” 

One night, at the 
club, Lepel Ellicott, 
in accordance with 
the custom of the 
young gentleman of 
the period, took 
leave of his bachelor 
freedom in a recher- 
ché dinner to his best 
man and his most 
intimate friends. 

The hour was 
waxing late. Mrs, 
Ellicott, tossing and 
turning on her soft 
pillows, could not 
sleep. At last Susan 
Taylor, who watch- 
ed in her chamber, 
was sent below stairs 
to bring a certain 
book, and read aloud 
to her mistress. 

The house was, 
very still, Susan 
made her way to the 
library, searched 
there, but did not 
find the desired 
volume. Presently 
she remembered 
that she had seen it 
on a table in the 
drawing room, and 
pushing back a 
portiére, she stepped 
into the latter apart- 
ment. 

The rose-colored 
lights were burning 
low. A breath of 
dying orchids filled 
the air. The portrait of Lepel Ellicott smiled 
down from its place over the mantel ; and below, 
on the hearth rug, stood Lepel himself, just as he 
had returned from the club dinner. In one 
gloved hand he held a letter, crushed convul- 
sively. He had brought none of the hilarity of 
the banquet away with him, for his handsome 
face looked gloomy, haggard, strange. 
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‘* Beg pardon,” said Susan, recoiling a step; 
**T did not know you had come in, sir. Mrs. 
Ellicott sent me for a book. Gracious goodness ! 
I hope you are not ill.” 
He thrust the letter instantly out of sight. 
“Ill? Ido not know the word,” he answered, 





‘* MOVING DELIBERATELY TO THE LIGHT ABOVE THE TOILET TABLE, SHE HELD HER 
BRIDEGROOM’S LETTER TO THE FLAME.” 


smiling in a mirthless way. ‘‘ You simply find 
me busy with my own thoughts, Susan.” 

‘* Pleasant ones, I hope, sir ?” 

‘‘Very! Battle, murder and sudden death are 
as nothing in comparison.” 

He wheeled suddenly around, and she saw that 
his face wore no flush of wine, but the pallor of 
some fierce inward struggle. 
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‘*Let me see, Susan,” he continued. ‘‘ You 
were always a rare good soul—a’sort of foster 
mother to me, you know. You must not forget 
to congratulate your former nursling upon his 
approaching bliss.” 

The mocking tone jarred on the old servant. 
She cai.ied the welfare of the Ellicotts, mother 
and son, very near her heart. 

‘‘T do congratulate you, sir,” she answered, 
earnestly ; ‘‘and if you'll pardon me, I'd like to 
tell you that I think her the sweetest, loveliest 
girl in all the world !” 

‘‘Upon that point we agree perfectly, Susan,” 
he retorted. 

‘‘1’m sure no man could see her and not love 
her.” 

“True. The maddest fellow alive might be 
pardoned any depth of folly—even a leap into 
perdition itself—if he were lured on by a face like 
hers.” 

Susan had not thought Miss Fassel’s beauty of 
a maddening order, but she said, quietly : 

‘‘She has the ways that go farther than good 
looks, sir.” 

“Good Heaven! yes. Her pretty ways !— 
they would coax a man’s soul from his body. 
How well you describe her!” He burst into a 
queer laugh. ‘‘ Pray, tell me, whom are you talk- 
ing about, Susan?” 

‘*Why, Miss Fassel, of course, sir.” 

He shrn¢ged his shoulders. 

‘Poor old Susan! My thoughts were, indeed, 
far afield. I was not thinking of Miss Fassel at 
all! One word more,” as she picked up her book, 


and retreated toward the door. ‘‘Is not my 
mother’s health better than usual ?” 

‘Yes, sir!” replied Susan. 

‘*You are with her constantly. You know, 


better than any other person, the measure of her 
strength—her powers of endurance. Do yop be- 
lieve she could, for a few days, let us say, safely 
sustain any considerable shock—disappointment, 
or—grief, for instance ?” 

‘* Well sir,” replied Susan, who did not in the 
least understand the drift of his questions, ‘‘ it’s 
hard to tell what anybody can bear, till the trial 
comes. According to my judgment, Mrs. Elli- 
cott is as well calculated as most folks to take her 
share of trouble. She’d bear up, I s’pose, exactly 
as other women do. But for goodness’ sake, sir, 
why do you talk of grief, and the rest of it, when 
we are all anticipating happenings of a different 
sort 7” 

He roused himself gayly. 

‘Why, indeed ? 
ing to-night ! 


Because my wits are wander- 
Take my love to the mater, Su- 


san, and bid her sleep well—while she can.” 
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‘Yes, sir!” answered Susan, and she went 


quietly out of the drawing room, and closed the 
door behind her. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WEDDING NIGHT. 


“‘ October’s gold is dim, the forests rot, 
The weary rain falls ceaseless.” 


It was the night of Edith Fassel’s bridal. 

The sky was black with seudding, rain-filled 
clouds. An autumn storm roared through the 
trees of Windmere ; but countless colored lamps, 
like loops of rainbows, burned on the terraces, 
and along the avenues, and turned the darkness 
to day in the drenched gardens. 

Carriages rolled steadily through the stone 
gates, up to the door of the house. The main 
hall was a bower of palms and ferns, and acacias 
in full blossom. Up and down the staircase, 
smothered in pink La France roses, silken trains 
rustled and elegant people crowded each other. 

The drawing room was like a glimpse of fairy- 
land. Countless lustres blazed there, and mir- 
rors reflected and multiplied the splendor on all 
sides. The chandeliers and mantels were fringed 
with lilies; and from the door an aisle of white 
satin ribbons stretched to the far end of the 
apartment, where an altar, composed entirely of 
the same flowers—dazzling, casting up intoxicat- 
ing perfume, like incense—awaited the bridal 
pair. The hands of all the clocks were moving 
steadily toward the appointed hour. Soon the 
solemn words would be spoken—soon two young 
creatures would be united in bonds that death 
alone could break. 

And the bride ! 

In her own chamber, before a silver-framed 
Psyche glass she stood, white and glittering, like 
hoarfrost, from her brown head to her slender 
feet. She wore the conventional wedding gown 
of spotless brocade, high in the throat, close to 
the wrist, with an immense train sweeping out 
behind her. Diamond pins fastened her veil— 
an hereditary piece of old lace. Around her neck 
glistened a string of pearls—the gift of Lepel El- 
licott. To-night Miss Fassel looked even younger 
than her eighteen years. Her large eyes wore a 
solemn, astonished expression, as though she 
hardly recognized herself in that garb, and under 
those fateful cirenmstances. 

**Ts it I,” she murmured, gazing into the glass, 
‘** really 7, who am about to make this irrevocable 
surrender, and do I feel glad to do it? Eyes, 
look your last on your old self !—in an hour you 
will no longer be your own possession, but an- 
other’s.” 
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Around her stood her bridesmaids and maid of 
honor, like buds clustering about a queen rose. 
One held her perfumed gloves ; another, her bou- 
quet, with its yard-long satin ribbons; a third, 
her point lace handkerchief. 

“‘T have been peeping everywhere,” laughed 
the maid of honor. ‘ The orchestra is just ready 
to burst into the Wedding March from ‘ Lohen- 
grin.’ ‘The supper tables are wonderful to be- 
hold. And now that it is no longer fashionable 
to have the old towering bridal cake, remember, 
the ring has been hidden in some small sugared 
affairs that will be passed to us on a salver. I 
only hope that 7 may be lucky enough to find the 
magic bit of gold.” 

A curtain of rose silk, embroidered in flewr-de- 
lis, was pushed aside, and Mrs. Ellicott entered, 
leaning upon that animated walking stick, Susan 
Ts lor. The hand of Pain was heavy upon her 
to-night, but she gave no sign of suffering. At 
Lepel’s wedding she would bear her pangs like a 
Sparcan. Her gray brocade dress was stiff with 
richness, and covered with yards of old rose point. 
All the family diamon’s blazed on her shrunken 
but still imposing figure. She went up to the 
bride and kissed her. 

“IT came in advance of Lepel,” she sai¢. ‘He 
was to call at an uptown hotel for his best man. 
There was some trifling business—something about 


‘ the license or the ring—to arrange at the last mo- 


ment. I assured Lepel that he had good cause to 
envy me, as I should be first to see you in your 
bridal fleeces.” 

Meek little Aunt Latimer was crying already 
behind her handkerchief, but she now made haste 
to dry her eyes 

‘‘It lacks but a minute to the hour,” she an- 
nounced, ‘and I think I hear Lepel on the stair.” 

A little hush fell. Everybody looked toward 
the door. It did not open—no Lepel appeared. 

*¢T was sure that I heard his step,” murmured 
Aunt Latimer. 

‘Go down, Susan Taylor, aad see if my son 
has come,” said Mrs. Ellicott. 

Susan went down, and through crowds of fine 
people made her way to a footman near the main 
door. Had Mr. Ellicott arrived ? No; and the 
clergyman was waiting, and it was five minutes 
past the hour. 

«‘ Some accident has occurred—some unavoida- 
ble delay—perhaps his best man may have kept 
him,” said Mrs. Ellicott, as her servant returned 
with the above tidings. ‘‘To be late at one’s 
own wedding—why, that is unpardonable !” 

Ten—twenty minutes—a full half hour went 
by. Miss Fassel’s chamber was now as silent as 
death, <A spell had fallen there. Already the 


lilies of the valley and the white nephitos roses, 
set amid the jewel boxes of the toilet table, were 
beginning to droop. The bride stood colorless, 
expectant, but still composed. Her wondering 
maidens surrounded her, yminously quiet. 

Nobody spoke, but the ame question was in 
the minds of all—Where was Lepel Ellicott ? 

Another dreadful half hour! Every face was 
now pale with alarm. 

**He is sick—dead, maybe !” gasped Mrs. Elli- 
cott. ‘* Let messengers be sent at once to search 
for him in town !” 

Before the words were fairly off her lips a car- 
riage was heard in the drive. Everybody made a 
rush for the door. ‘The bridegroom, at last ? 
No, only his best man, in evening dress, and 
with a stephanotis in his buttonhole, but looking 
pale and shaken. 

He came flying up the stair, heedless of the 
questions that assailed him from all sides, till, on 
the landing above, he found himself confronted 
Ly Mrs. Ellicott. 

‘In God’s name, what has happened ?” she 
said, in a dreadful voice. ‘‘ Where is my son ?” 

‘IT do not know, madam,” replied the new- 
comer. ‘‘I was to wait at my hotel to-night 
till he should call for me. He did noé¢ call, but 
sent a messenger with a letter addressed to Miss 
Fassel, and the request that I should hurry to 
this house and deliver it without delay. I sup- 
pose there can be no mistake ?” with a faint hope 
breaking through his voice. ‘‘ Lepel, after all, is 
not at Windmere before me ?” 

Mrs. Ellicott shook her head. 

‘*He is not here. Where is the letter? Per- 
haps it may explain this mystery.” 

‘* Permit me to see Miss Fassel, and put it in 
her hands, as Lepel instructed me to do.” 

He was ushered int® Miss Fassel’s chamber. 
Hearing the noise at the door, she stepped for- 
ward mechanically to meet the messenger. 

‘From Lepel,” he said, and drew the letter 
from his breast, and placed it in her hand. 

All eyes were fixed eagerly upon her, as she 
tore open the envelope and read the lines inclosed 
therein. 

She uttered no word, made no sound, but mov- 
ing deliberately to the light above the toilet table, 
she held her bridegroom’s letter to the flame, and 
watched it blaze and fall in a pinch of gray ashes. 
Then a gasping cry escaped her—she thrust out 
her arms to Mrs. Ellicott. 

‘He has left the city !’ she said. ‘* He will 
never come again! Send everybody away—hide 
me from all these eyes. I am forsaken—fot- 
saken !” and reeling back, in all the mockery of 
bridal veil and trailing brocade, she fell senseless 
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to the floor of the chamber, and lay there with 
her face in the dust. 

Appalling confusion followed. Lepel Ellicott 
had deserted his rich, high-born bride at the very 
hour of marriage. For what reason ? None could 
tell. Miss Fassel had burned his letter, and the 
best man knew as little of its purport as any other 
person. 

Immediately the house was cleared of the brill- 
iant company who had assembled to witness Miss 
Fassel’s nuptials. Off rolled the carriages through 
the wind and wet—clergyman and guests. Only 
Mrs. Ellicott remained with Aunt Latimer, by 
the bedside of the forsaken bride. 

It was a full hour before Edith Fassel regained 
consciousness. By that time all her wedding 
splendor had been swept from sight. When she 
opened her eyes the lights were turned low, the 
bridesmaids, the flowers, the wedding gown had 
disappeared, and only pitying, tear-wet faces sur- 
rounded her. 

“Oh!” groaned Edith Fassel, putting 
hands to her shrinking eyes. 

Mrs. Ellicott leaned over the girl. Her face 
had suddenly grown pinched and ashen and old. 

“* My carriage is waiting,” she said; ‘‘I must 
go in search of my son, but I could not leave you 
till you revived, Edith. Now tell me—me, his 
mother, why did he fail to come to-night ?” 

Edith Fassel started- up on her pillows. Her 
loosened hair fell like a cloud of raveled bronze 
silk about her colorless face. 

‘“* You will not find him,” she answered, shud- 
dering. ‘As I said to you before, he has left 
the city. He did not come to-night, because— 
because he never loved me !” 

«Did he tell you that in his letter ?” Mrs. Elli- 
cott fairly screamed. 

Te 

** And what more, Edith ?” ' 

“You must not ask me—it is a secret. He 
begged me, as a last favor, to keep it for him, 
and I will—I will!” wringing her slender hands 
in the keenest anguish a proud woman can know 
—the anguish of desertion—of a heart slighted, 
rejected, flung back upon itself. 

‘« Edith, you are concealing something impor- 
tant from me !” 

““Yes, but to know it would be only added 
sorrow.” 

“*On my knees, I beg, I implore you to tell me 
everything !” 

“* Never ! 


her 


Never !” 


For a moment the unhappy mother stood star- 
ing at her son’s deserted bride-—the girl whom he 
had mocked, scorned, humiliated ; then she stag- 
gered, and leaned upon her servant, Susan Taylor. 
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**Tiow could an Ellicott do this thing ?” she 
murmured, in a dazed, helpless way. ‘‘ Lepel 
was always the soul of honor. I will not believe 
it, even now! ‘There is some frightful mistake. 
Susan Taylor, take me home.” 

The servant of five and twenty years’ standing 
led Mrs. Ellicott down the stair to the waiting 
carriage. ‘The dishonor of her son had fallen 
upon the proud woman like a thunderbolt. She 
spoke no word during the homeward drive, and 
Susan Taylor sat beside her, speechless also. 
Many things were perplexing the shrewd attend- 
ant—most of all, Miss Fassel’s refusal to reveal 
the secret of her faithless lover. 

It was plain that the unhappy girl was seeking 
to hide some portion, at least, of Lepel’s baseness 
—also that she knew whither he had fled. Great 
indeed was her love when she could so lend her- 
self to shield him, in spite of his shameful treat- 
ment of her. 

** Poor child !” thought Susan, pityingly. ‘ To 
be thrown over in this heartless fashion, and she 
such a proud, petted creature! How will she ever 
hold up her high, fair head again ?” 

They reached the Beacon Street house. Evil 
tidings travel fast. The frightened servants were 
all up, and awaiting the return of their mistress. 
Mrs. Ellicott gathered them around her in the 
great drawing room. In her winking diamonds 
and stiff brocade, her look was ‘‘ something hor- 
ful,” as Parker, the butler, privately remarked. 
Breathlessly she questioned one and all concern- 
ing her son. 

Mr. Lepel had left the house that night, afoot 
and alone, immediately upon his mother’s depart- 
ure for Windmere. He was in evening dress, but 
muffled in a greatcoat. He had spoken to no 
one but a footman, and his remark to that lackey 
related simply to the inclemency of the night. 
The man had watched his young master cross the 
street, and spring into a strange carriage waiting 
opposite. The vehicle had rolled swiftly away— 
not in the direction of the hotel where Mr. Lepel 
was to meet his best man. This was all that the 
servants knew about their master. 

‘‘Help me up to his chamber, Susan,” com- 
manded the unhappy mother ; ‘‘ he may have left 
some word for me there.” 

The room wore a slightly disordered look. The 
drawers of the dressing case were open, and ona 
buhl table beneath the lighted chandelier some un- 
important papers were scattered about. Amongst 
these Susan found the time-table of a railway run- 
ning East. Evidently it had been dropped in 
haste. She carried it to her mistress. 

‘*He went by this road, ma’am,” she said, with 
conviction. 
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Mrs. Ellicott crumpled the paper in her hand. 

‘* Search everywhere for something more,” she 
said, feverishly. But Susan searched in vain. 
Nothing more was found. Lepel Ellicott had 
gone, without a word to the proud, fond mater. 
That forgotten time-table alone pointed the way 
of his disgraceful flight. 

“‘Oh, madam !” said Susan, in deep compas- 
sion, *‘let me help you to bed—you are worn out 
—you can bear no more.” 

Mrs. Ellicott shook her head. 

‘*T shall not sleep to-night, Susan. You must 
watch with me. Mr. Lepel will surely send me 
tidings before morning—explanations. He could 
not, he would not, leave me long in this cruel 
suspense !” 

Susan looked grim. 
explanations. 


She, for one, needed no 
The whole matter was frightfully 
clear to her. Mr. Lepel had left the city by that 
Eastern road. At the last moment, and after a 
sharp struggle with his better self—for Susan 
loved her young master too well not to credit him 
with a struggle—he had deserted the aristocratic 
bride who waited for him at Windmere, to fly to 
another woman—yes, how could she doubt it ?— 
to the original of the photograph in the hair 
trunk above stairs ! 

Hour after hour passed, and still the two 
women sat in that great silent house, expecting 
they knew not what. The rain beat, the wind 
roared through the trees across the grand old 
street. Midnight struck. 

“* Hark !” whispered Mrs. Ellicott. 

Ghastly and strange she looked in the rich dress 
which she had not thought to change, with all 


her diamonds blazing, and with a premonition ofe 


impending woe in her eyes. She clutched her 
servant’s arm, and began to listen breathlessly. 
**T hear nothing, ma’am,” quavered Susan. 
“Turn up the lights. 
coming !” 


I tell you somebody is 


Susan arose to obey. As she did so the bell 
pealed sharply. Yea, a messenger stood at the 
Ellicott door—a bearer of sad tidings. With 
some strange foreknowledge of the truth, the 
unhappy mother had been waiting hours, as it 
seemed, for the sound of his feet at her threshold. 
She arose at once to meet the man. 

** You bring news of my son,” she said. 
not hesitate to tell it. I need no preparation. 

The messenger turned upon her a pale, horri- 
fied face. He had lately looked on evil sights, 
and the memory unnerved him. 

‘* Madam,” he faltered, “ Mr. Lepel Ellicott 
left the city to-night by the eight o’clock express 
for the East. I saw him in the depot, and later 
on, in the train, as we steamed ag 
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*« What do I care about that ?” she interrupted, 
as she leaned heavily on Susan Taylor. ‘‘ Tell 
me where he is at the present moment.” 

** At a small village, madam, some twenty miles 
out of the city.” 

** He is ill ?” 


“é No id 
“« Hurt ?” ° 
‘*No, madam ; he is dead !” 
* * * * * * 


It had all happened at the very hour when the 
wedding guests at Windmere stood watching the 
door for the tardy bridegroom. 

A fast express, crowded with passengers, and 
rushing like a meteor through the darkness, had 
collided suddenly, horribly, with another train at 
the little village mentioned by the midnight mes- 
senger. 

A terrific crash, a cloud of bursting steam, a 
horror of leaping fire—men and women torn 
asunder, crushed into shapeless forms, burned to 
a crisp—a few words flashed back over the wires 
to the city which the unfortunate victims had so 
lately left in life and hope and strength—that 
was all. 

An hour or two after the disaster, one of the 
many relief parties, working in the midst of the 
ruins, came upon the lifeless figure of a man ly- 
ing under a mass of débris. He was evidently 
young, but his face was mutilated beyond all rec- 
ognition; and the fire had caught the upper 
portion of the body and burned and blackened it 
frightfully. 

Strong men carried the remains to a neighbor- 
ing shed—a temporary charnel house—and began 
a careful examination of the dead man’s clothing. 

He was closely buttoned in a long overcoat. 
On throwing open this garment the relief party 
saw that the corpse was in full evening dress ; and 
the fine texture of the clothing, the diamond shirt 
studs, a superb watch, with a monogram in brill- 
iants on the case, and a purse containing a large 
sum of money, convinced all that some person of 
importance lay before them. In an inner pocket 
of the greatcoat a notebook and a handful of 
letters were found. 

‘Here we have his name and dwelling place,” 
said one of the men, reading the same aloud by 
the light of the lantern. A moment of horrified 
silence succeeded. 


‘* Ellicott ! 


Good Heaven! He was one of 


the richest young swells in the city,” said a voice. 
** Poor fellow ! his own mother would not know 
him now.” 

To another of the party the proud name re- 
called a bit of newspaper gossip, recently read. 

‘* Why, this is the man,” he said, ‘‘ who was to 
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have been married to-night to some heiress, What 
was he doing—where was he going—on that 
train ?” 

‘Not on his wedding tour, certainly,” an- 
swered a train man, who had escaped unhurt 
from the catastrophe, and was now lending his 
aid to the less fortunate. ‘‘ I saw the youngster 
myself, when he stepped aboard in Boston, just a 
minute before starting time, and he was quite 
alone. Put him down as identified, and we'll 
send word to his people.” 

He was but one of many who had perished in 
that holocaust. A cloth was thrown decently 
over the disfigured face, once so gay and hand- 
some, and the party turned away to look for other 
victims. 

And so it came to pass on this autumn night 
that Lepel Ellicott, curled darling of fortune, last 
scion of a rich and powerful family, weak and 
faithless lover, was arrested at the very beginning 
of his dishonorable flight from home and love 
and waiting bride, and sent suddenly on the way 
that all dead men go. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NEPHEW. 


EIGHTEEN long months had come and gone. 

It was winter weather. A storm of sleet rushed 
up and down the mall, and the trees which sepa- 
rate the aristocratic boulevard from the vulgar 
traffic of Tremont Street spread a network of 
frozen branches to the lowering morning sky. 

In the breakfast room of the Ellicott house an 
open fire blazed, and before it, at a round table 
glittering with fine napery, old silver and painted 
porcelain, sat Mrs. Ellicott, alone. 

Her son’s death had left her bowed, as with a 
great weight of years. Her hair was now as white 
as snow. <A gown of blackest crape and bomba- 
zine clung to her feeble, slightly tottering figure. 
She had pushed aside the almost untasted break- 
fast of delicate toast and golden-brown chic!-en, 
and resting her cheek on one thin white hand, 
she sat in deep and perplexing thought. 

A movement at the door. 

‘* Mr, Stephens,” announced the footman ; and 
a dapper little man, with a face like a winter ap- 
ple, stepped into the breakfast room. Mrs. Elli- 
cott arose, and supporting» herself on a gold- 
headed stick, advanced to meet her visitor. 

** Well, madam,” he cried, before she could 
utter a syllable, ‘‘ I have found your nephew !” 

She pointed him toa chair by the fire. 

** You have lost no time in doing it, Stephens,” 
she said, approvingly. ‘‘ I was wondering, as you 
entered, if you would succeed in discovering the 
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boy. Where ishe? What is he like ? Is it not 
asad fact, Stephens, that no person seems com- 
plete without an heir ?” 

Stephens, for many years the family lawyer of 
the Ellicotts, cast a pitying glance at the childless 
old woman, so poor and needy in the midst of her 
grandeur. 

“It is, indeed, madam. I received your in- 
structions, as you doubtless remember, just forty- 
eight hours ago, and at once set about looking for 
the young party called Nigel Hume. An adver- 
tisement in one of the daily papers brought him 
promptly to light. He is no boy, but a man of 
two and twenty, attached in some trifling capac- 
ity to the anatomical department of St. Mark’s 
Hospital. At the same time he is studying med- 
icine and surgery with a view to general prac- 
tice.” 

‘* Of course, he is poor.” 

**As a church mouse. He frankly confessed 
that he possessed nothing but a lot of medical 
books, inherited from his dead father—a poor 
country surgeon—and the money required to pay 
his expenses at the medical school.” 

Mrs. Ellicott stiffened perceptibly. 

** As you already know, Stephens, the mother 
of this Nigel Hume was my sister. She eloped 
many years ago with a penniless medical student, 
and in consequence was very properly disinherited 
by her family, and died soon after, leaving one 
child—the boy Nigel. Since her husband, too, 
is no more, my nephew must be quite alone in 
the world.” 

“Tom”. 

** Did you inform him of my purpose in hunt- 
ing him out ?” 

**T told him, madam, that you were casting 
about for an heir. He remarked, rather flip- 
pantly, that if such was the case, you had better 
pass him by.” 

“ar 

** Really he is a somewhat extraordinary young 
fellow! He said—ahem !—that he had managed 
to exist for more than twenty years without the 
assistance of the people who had disowned his 
mother, and it was quite probable that he might 
continue to do so for the future! ‘ You can tell 
my aunt,’ he said, ‘that I don’t care a rap for 
the Ellicott fortune ! Misguided young man !” 

Mrs. Ellicott shrugged her shoulders. 

‘© Ah!” she said again. 

‘* Madam,” continued the lawyer, ‘‘ when we 
were talking upon this subject, two days ago, you 
mentioned some other party—a young female, 
living in another State, whose right to the Elli- 
cott fortune seemed about equal to that of Nigel 
Hume “a 
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“You mean Elizabeth Hillyer,” interrupted 
Mrs. Ellicott, sharply, ‘‘ the daughter of my late 
husband’s niece. Yes, the Ellicott family is now 
extinct save for her, and she, like young Hume, 
is altogether unknown to me. Stephens, I have 
varefully weighed the rival claims of these two 
strangers in my own mind, and decided that the 
son of my sister shall have the first chance—I 
give him the preference. It is not strange that 
he should feel a little hard toward his maternal 
~elatives—that he should receive my advances un- 
raciously. He will grow wiser with time. A 
hanger-on at a hospital !—striving to make his 
own way—that is, starving and studying together ! 
We all know the straits to which poor medical 
students are reduced. And he thinks I had 
better pass him by, in my search for an heir ? 
Humph! I like the boy’s spirit. Is he good-look- 
ing, Stephens ? Is he in the least like—like my 
dead son ?” 

Stephens shook his head. 

‘*Not at all like Mr. Lepel, I should say, 
madam.” 

She heard her lost idol’s name with composure. 
The dreadful event of his death had left her 
bowed, indeed, but not broken. She laid one 
hand impressively on the lawyer’s arm. 

‘Stephens, [| mean to make Nigel Hume my 
heir, and marry him to Edith Fassel !” 

Stephens fairly jumped. 

** My dear Mrs. Ellicott !” 

‘What is there in the plan to startle you ?” she 
ericd. ‘* Cannot you grasp my meaning ? This 
boy shall take Lepel’s place—he shall inherit Le- 
pel’s fortune, and atone for Lepel’s dishonor ” 

Stephens looked preternaturally grave. 

‘Ahem! Where is Miss Fassel at the present 
time ?” 

‘At Windmere. She went abroad immediately 
after my son’s death—yesterday she arrived home 
on the Seythia.” 

‘* Pardon me—does she know of your inten- 
tions regarding her ?” 

** Certainly not!” sharply. ‘* Stephens, I am 
impatient to see this Nigel Hume—send him to 
me at once.” 

** Madam, I will inform him that you desire an 
interview,” said Stephens, rising to go, *‘ but you 
need not be disappointed if he fails to appear.” 

A dash of red in her thin cheek proclaimed her 
rising anger. 

‘What! are fortunes so plentiful, Stephens, 
that mine is likely to go begging for acceptance ? 
Can a starving student, who has his own way to 
make, afford to let an opportunity like this go 
by ?” 


“« Madam,” replied Stephens, in a dubious tone, 


**] tell you frankly, I fear vou will never get on 
with him. And as for marrying the young man 
to Miss Fassel wf 

His voice died in a dry cough. 

‘‘Send him to me,” said Mrs. Ellicott again, 
*‘and I will judge for myself.” 

The lawyer bowed and withdrew. He had 
made his report and received his instructions. 

That same night, Nigel Hume, the impecuni- 
ous medical student, ascended the steps of the 
Ellicott house, and was shown into the presence 
of his rich, unknown kinswoman. 

** After all, you did not refuse to come,” she 
said. 

**No,” he answered, quietly ; ‘I was curious 
to see the aunt who, after twenty-two years of 
forgetfulness, had suddenly remembered that I 
was her nephew.” 

She winced a little. Leaning both ivory-colored 
hands on her gold-headed stick, she looked critic- 
ally at Nigel Hume. 

lie was about the age of his dead cousin, but 
he had little of Lepel’s striking beauty. He was 
insignificant in stature, lean in the cheek, square 
in the jaw. His glossy dark head rested firmly 
on a thick, columnlike throat, and his grave eyes 
wore the keen, cold brightness of a sword blade. 
Ile stood up to be scrutinized with perfect com- 
posure. 

“It is true,” said Mrs. Ellicott, ‘‘ that I never 
gave you a thought until after the death of my 
son. By that event I was compelled to remember 
your existence.” 

‘**T understand,” he answered, laconically. 

She waved him to a seat. 

** Of course you know the cause of your moth- 
er’s estrangement from her family ?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘‘Her disgraceful marriage with a social in- 
ferior—a man without a penny rt 

He made as if to rise. 

**The memory of my father and mother is the 
most sacred thing that I possess. It is not possi- 
ble for me to hear them censured.” 

“Sit down,” she commanded, sharply. ‘‘ We 
will not talk of your parents. I have subjects 
of more importance to discuss with you. Mr. 
Stephens has told you that I intend to make 
you my heir in case you succeed in pleasing 
me ?” 

He smiled. 

“There is not one chance in a hundred that 
I can succeed.” 

‘That remains to be seen. You are poor ?” 

“‘It would be useless to deny a fact which is 
plain to everyone.” 

** Do you care for money ?” 
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‘‘Pardon me, I should be a precious idiot if I 
did not.” 

Her proud face softened a little. 

“Tell me something of yourself,” she said. ‘I 
want to know you better.” 

The wistful tone touched Hume. Youth is 
generous. He felt a sudden compassion for this 
broken, bereaved woman, who had called him 
from his obscurity, and was now seeking to daz- 
zle his eyes with the prospect of a fortune. 

*‘ Apart from such things as you have already 
heard from Mr. Stephens, there is little to tell,” 
he answered, very gently. ‘‘I am neither good 
nor bad, neither dull nor brilliant, neither fool 
nor wise man.” 

“‘ And were you to die to-day,” she said, “no 
one, I suppose, would care much ?” 

“* Not a farthing, I assure you.” 

“You have no ancient name to perpetuate. 
Your future is not worth speaking of ; no hopes 
are centred in you.” 

** Too true.” 

Her voice took a resentful tone. 

“« My son had all that you lack—he was your 
opposite in everything. And yet,” wringing her 
hands suddenly, ‘‘ you are strong and full of life, 
and he—oh, great Heaven! why was he taken, 
and you left ?” 

A mother’s wild, unreasoning grief spoke in this 
outburst. Hume preserved an unruffied demeanor. 
Perhaps he thought it natural that she should 
wish him dead, and her son alive in his place. 
He looked up at the picture above the mantel. 

“Ts that the portrait of my cousin ?” he asked. 

“Toa.” 

‘“* He perished in some railway disaster ?” 

* Yes.” 

‘* Was the body recovered ?” 

“All that was left of it lies in the Ellicott 
vault at Mount Auburn.” 
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With a thrill of keen interest Hume continued 
to gaze at the handsome, smiling face limned on 
the canvas. 

** Poor fellow !” he muttered, involuntarily. 

There was a moment of silence ; then he held 
out his hand impulsively to the lonely old 
woman. 

“I do not wonder that you resent my presence 
here in health and strength,” he said ; “that you 
feel as though Providence had treated you un- 
fairly, in snatching away a son that was precious, 
and leaving a nephew altogether without value.” 

She made haste to resume her usual composure. 

‘* Forgive me,” she answered ; “I did not mean 
to be unkind. Will you dine with me to-mor- 
row ?” 

“With pleasure,” said Nigel Hume. 

As he arose to go she detained him with a 
gesture. 

**Stay—I must ask one question before you 
leave me. Pardon an old woman’s curiosity. 
Were you ever in love ?” 

He stared ; then, without the quiver of an eye- 
lash, answered : 

“* Never !” 

“Think again !” she said, earnestly. ‘More 
depends upon your answer than you can dream of 
now. You are entirely heart-whole ?” 

A faint, amused smile curled his lip. 

“Entirely! My dear aunt, I have no time for 
that sort of thing. A man in my position cannot 
afford to meddle with love. Believe me, I do not 
need to think twice before I answer you.” 

Her face brightened strangely. 

**I do believe you,” she answered ; ‘‘ the ring 
of truth is in your voice. Whatever your faults 
may be, it is plain that you are honest. At some 
future time you shall know why I have asked these 
foolish questions.” 

And with that she dismissed him, 


(To be continued.) 





OLD FORT LARAMIE, 


By Major W. H. 


Oxp Fort Laramie is no longer a garrisoned 
post. Neither the piercing notes of the trumpet 
nor the martial sounds of the fife and drum, which 
for forty consecutive years have disturbed the slum- 
bers of the soldier at reveille, will ever more be 
heard within those time-honored walls; neither 
will “ taps” ring out on the frosty air to lull the 
tired soldier to repose. How many memories will 
cling to the old spot as time, in its heedless 
course, rollson! As we look down through the 
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dim vista of receding years, and call up the shad- 
ows which memory produces, what a startling ar- 


ray of phantoms perambulate before us! What 
scenes are pictured in our minds! What tales 
of trials and sufferings ring in our ears! How 


many gallant sons of the republic, who saw the 
light of heaven fading as they traveled through 
‘‘the dark valley of the shadow of death,” lie 
buried beneath its soil, having passed through its 
portals to await the last grand muster and review ! 











View 


The old post was situated at the junction of 
the North Platte and Laramie Rivers, and was 
one of the oldest military stations in the North- 
west. Before the white man made a permanent 
habitation there the whole of that section was a 
grand hunting ground for many tribes of Indians, 
and countless herds of buffalo, elk, antelope and 
deer roamed over the country. 

In the year 1834 two men, William Sublette 
and Robert Campbell, on going to that locality to 
trap beaver, found themselves compelled to con- 
struct some sort of protection against the roaming 
bands of vagabond Crows and Pawnees which 
swept along the North Platte, stealing everything 
they could find. They therefore erected in that 
year, upon the present site of Fort Laramie, a 
square stockade, eighteen feet high, with a num- 
ber of small houses inside for themselves and 
their employés. In 1835 these two men sold out 
to Milton Sublette, James Bridger and three 
other trappers, who went into partnership with 
the American Fur Company, and continued the 
beaver-trapping business. 

In the same year the fur company sent two 
men, named Kiplin and Sabille, to Bear Butte 
and the Black Hills of Dakota, to persuade the 
Sioux Indians to come over and hunt their game, 
and live in the vicinity of the fort. The ambas- 
sadors succeeded so well that they returned with 
over one hundred lodges of Ogallalla Sioux, un- 
der their chief, ‘* Bull Bear.” This was the first 
appearance of the powerful Sioux Nation in that 
particular portion of the country, which portion 
they speedily overrun, driving away Cheyennes, 
Pawnees, Crows and others. 

Of course the fort soon became a trading post, 
where the Indians bartered a buffalo robe for a 
knife, an awl, or a drink of whisky. Anything 
the company had to trade was at least the value 
of one robe. The Sioux had then no horses, but 
bands of wild horses were numerous at the time 
of their arrival. 

In 1836 the stockade fort began to rot, and the 
fur company reconstructed it of adobe at an ex- 
pense of about $10,000. The people who lived 
inside the fort named it “‘ Fort John”; but the 
name could not be popularized. The fort being 
built on the banks of the Laramie River, about 
fifty miles from Laramie Peak, the American Fur 
Company’s clerks in their city offices labeled it 
Fort Laramie, and by that name it was destined 
to be called. M. Laramie was a trapper—one of 
the first French voyageurs who ever trapped a 
beaver or shot a buffalo near the Rocky Mount- 
ains. He was one day killed by a band of Arapa- 
hoe Indians on the head waters of the stream 
which has ever since been called by his name. 
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The American Fur Company retained posses- 
sion of the fort until 1849, when they sold it to 
the United States Government for about $5,000. 
A garrison was then ordered to it, and this ar- 
rived and took possession in July of the same 
year. Since that time to the present a large gar- 
rison has always been maintained there. The 
first troops to arrive at the post were Companies 
C and D of the Mounted Rifles, under Major San- 
derson. In the August following, Company G of 
the Sixth Infantry, under command of Captain 
Ketchum, arrived. During the summer and fall 
a large number of additions were made to the 
buildings of the post. There is at this day a two- 
story building there known as “ Bedlam,” con- 
structed in the early days for officers’ quarters, 
which cost $60,000, every stick of timber in it at 
the time of construction having been hauled by 
wagon from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, a dis- 
tance of nearly eight hundred miles. 

During the year 1850 forty thousand animals 
of all descriptions passed through Fort Laramie, 
which was one of the important points on the 
overland trail to California. It is situated on the 
west bank of the Laramie River, about one mile 
above its junction with the North Platte. 

Among the early troubles with the Sioux In- 
dians was that which occurred in the month of 
August, 1854. On the 19th of that month a 
Mormon train was encamped about ten miles 
below the fort, on the Platte River. The Indians 
having killed a cow or steer belonging to the 
train, complaint was made by the Mormons to 
the commanding officer, who sent Lieutenant 
Grattan, of the Sixth Infantry, with thirteen 
men of Company G, and two howitzers, to re- 
cover the cow and bring the thieves to the post. 
The Indians soon heard of this movement, col- 
lected a large number together, and met the 
soldiers about eight milés from the post, where 
a collision ensued, and Lieutenant Grattan’s en- 
tire command, with the exception of one man, 
was massacred. The survivor was hidden in the 
bushes by a friendly Indian, and-brought the 
same night to the fort, where he died two days 
afterward. The bodies of the slain were buried 
in one grave where they fell, and a pile of stones 
was placed over the grave to mark the spot. 

Ever since the Ogallallas were first induced 
to settle about Fort Laramie they have held the 
post in great veneration, and during the treaties 
with Spotted Tail, Red Cloud, American Horse, 
and other noted chiefs, they expressed a desire to 
have it kept for them as a trading post. Spotted 
Tail had his daughter’s remains placed there in 
the old cemetery; the platform where they 
rested being shown in the foreground of one 
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of our illustrations, while the fort occupies the 
background. When the old cemetery was changed 
to the present site the remains were removed to 
the new one. 

Here were made the celebrated treaties with 
Spotted Tail and Red Cloud, in 1868-9, about 
which the Indian Commission had so much 
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NORTHERN PART OF POST, FROM SOUTH BANK OF LARAMIE RIVER, 


trouble during the last year in getting the In- 
dians to throw open their reservation to settle- 
ment. But the iron horse now takes the place of 
the pony, and the steam whistle succeeds the 
savage yell, while the crumbling walls of the old 
post will be sad reminders of a race that can exist 
but a few years longer. 
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LARAMIE — BURIAL PLACE OF CHIEF SPOTTED TAIL’S DAUGHTER IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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HAXEL’S HASTE. 


By ALAN HILAry. 


“GREAT Scott! If this isn’t enough to make 
a man, as Biglow puts it, ‘blaspheme his morn- 
in’ bitters’! Here’s another thunderbolt from 
that boss of mine, to the effect that if I don’t weigh 
in with a few more and a few spicier columns of 
copy, and be mighty sharp about it, too, I shall 
get the grand bounce, in double-quick time.” 

So grumbled Harry 
Haxel, special London 
correspondent to that 
enterprising daily, the 
New York Bugler, as 
he stood at the Amer- 
ican bar of the Cri- 
terion, absorbing his 
midday refresher. 

Harry Haxel was a 
brilliant and brainy 
young New Yorker, 
who had gone up the 
journalistic ladder 
three rungs at a time. 
Getting on the Bu- 
gler’s staff in the first 
place by strong inside 
influence, he had 
since done such good 
work for the paper, 
that when the former 
L. C. was carried off 
by an attack of ty- 
phoid, contracted in 
exploring the “‘sweat- 
ing” dens, there was 
a consultation among 
the powers, and one 
fine day Harry took 
his ticket to England 
with a portmanteau 
full of letters of in- 
troduction and cre- 
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dentials. Witty, so- 

ciable, good-looking, 

with a liberal salary Pe at 
and an equally liberal a 


disposition, he soon 
became so popular and so much in request at all 
social gatherings, that he got spoilt, and his work 
suffered accordingly. Consequently came the 
editorial ultimatum that was causing him so 
much woe. 

“‘ Well, something must be done; though a 
man can’t invent news in these days of electricity 

Vol. XXXII., No. 5—39. 





—worse luck !—and it would be hardly the thing 
to hire a murderer. Geewhittaker! An _ in- 
spiration! Sam, another cocktail! a, ta, boys. 
I’m off on business.” 

Harry went out and hailed a hansom, giving 
the address of a street of doubtful reputation, 
somewhere in the Marylebone slums. He chewed 








‘IN THE MIDST OF A THICK RING OF LOOKERS- 
ON LAY THE UNFORTUNATE BOBBITT.” 


the cud of thought hard during his 
drive, and the result seemed to be 
satisfactory, for he alighted at a very 
seedy-looking housé with the light of genius tri- 
umphant in his eye. 
‘*Mr. Bobbitt at home ?” he asked the frouzy 
slattern at the door. 
‘Yes, sir; and ’e’s wery bad to-day, sir, ’avin’ 
made ’arf a quid, sir, a-backin’ of a ’orse, sir,” 
was the reply. 
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“« All right,” cried Harry, cheerily, as he swung 
up the creaking stairs. 

When he came to the room he wanted he 
walked straight in, without even the ceremony 
of knocking. There he found the aforementioned 
Mr. Bobbitt, who was having a ¢éfe-d-téte with a 
bottle of Three Star. Mr. Bobbitt had evidently 
been once a handsome man and a scholar to boot, 
but he was now broken to pieces by drink, and 
had the drunkard’s far-off, boding look in his 
still fine eyes, as if he ever expected to see some- 
thing eerie. Poor fellow! he often did see queer 
things too, so the look in his eyes was but natural. 
He started up as his visitor entered, who, having 
with a quick movement swooped on and secured 
the bottle, coolly remarked : 

‘““No more of this, sonny, till we’ve finished 
business.” 

“Well, what is it now ? Some new devilment, 
I suppose. Hang you, give me back that lush !” 

“Not yet. Look here, Joe; you made half a 
sov, yesterday, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes; had a ‘bob’ to spare, so put it on 
Morion at tens, and he rolled home.” 

** Well, how would you like to make a hundred, 
or perhaps more, of the ‘ very best ’—eh ?’ 

“* Hal, don’t fool !” 

“‘T’m not fooling.” 

** Well, if you were the fiend himself, and my 
immortal soul would fetch the price, I’d make a 
deal !” 

**Good ! Now here are the facts of the case: 
My boss has been threatening me for some time 
past with the grand bounce—what you call the 
‘push ’—on account of what he has the nerve to 
call my infernal laziness. You see, something 
must be done to appease Jove’s thunder; and as I 
don’t expect an earthquake, or anything of that 
nature, to help me out in the next few days, I’ve 
been thinking over the matter, and have come 
to the conclusion that you can do my business 
better than any earthquake alive. No! it’s no 
good ; the bottle stops with me. ‘ Business be- 
fore booze,’ vide the modern copy book improved 
up to date. Now, I'll just sketch out as briefly 
as possible my great scheme. In a few words, it 
is a bogus assassination and a bogus rescue. 
Catch on ?” 

“No!” 

*‘ Well, it’s thuswise: Next Monday is the 
Kempton spring meeting, and all the swells will 
be at the races, including his royal nibs Albert 
Edward. You will be there, too. You will wait 
till his royal highness comes out of the paddock 
to go to the grand stand. As he passes, you, after 
a few preliminary maniacal shouts, draw your 
trusty penknife and make a break for England’s 


hope. I—the eagle-eyed correspondent of the 
N. Y. B.—am ‘all there,’ and foil your blood- 
thirsty attempt, getting a nasty gash while-so do- 
ing. You are taken off, raving and screaming, 
under police protection; there is great excite- 
ment, much cheering, etc., etc., and a cablegram 
goes over to my folks, who come out with a 
gorgeous special: ‘ His royal highness, etc., etc., 
attacked by raving maniac, etc., etc., and saved 
by heroic self-devotion of ’—and then, in huge 
type—‘ the London correspondent of N. Y. B.,’ 
etc.—Special invitation to Marlborough House— 
much Audos at home and abroad—my editor for- 
gives all my sins, and sends over, by way of a plas- 
ter to my wound, a check worth a hundred such 
scratches as you will give me—and there you are, 
doncherknow |” 

** That’s all very fine, but where,” asked Bob- 
bitt, plaintively—‘*‘ where do I come in ?” 

“* Why, man,” chirped Harry, airily, “ ’twill 
prove your fortune. We prove at the trial that 
you are an old Oxford man, M.A., and all that 
sort of thing; driven by misfortune to drink ; 
subject to D. T.’s, and had ’em that day very bad ; 
plenty of witnesses to prove frequent attacks of 
jimjams, and your temporary madness when so 
suffering ; result, confinement during Queen’s 
pleasure—a month, at most, with plenty to eat 
and drink, as first-class misdemeanant. Then 
comes letter in Telegraph from old Oxford man— 
probably a parson—begging help for you ; sub- 
scriptions from sympathetic old Oxford men and 
others besides ; money poured in on you; engage- 
ments at all the Dime Musées in the States at un- 
precedented salary—Succi and two-headed woman 
not in the running with you ; and also a hundred 
—well, a hundred and fifty—pounds from me, 
fifty on account—for I can trust you as myself— 
and the hundred the day you get out of the jug. 
It'll be worth thousands to both of us.” 

Here Harry pulled out of his breast pocket a 
small bundle of notes. Their crisp rustle won 
the day. 

“Done! You’ve a wonderful headpiece, Hal ! 
Hand over the notes.” 

“Here you are. The scheme is bound to 
succeed. Now be down on the course by two, 
prompt, for racing begins at three. Don’t fail 
me, for God’s sake. Good-by.” And off he 
went. 

On the Monday, as Harry came on the course, 
about half-past two, he saw Bobbitt lurching 
about the Silver Ring (where the smaller bets are 
booked), and now and then retiring behind the 
stand to prime himself at the bar. Even at the 
distance Harry saw that he looked terribly broken 
up, and as if he had been on a week’s hard drink- 
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ing bout. However, Haxel went away well satis- 
fied that, his man having turned up, all would 
be well. At last the portly form of the prince, 
attended by his henchman, Tyrrwhitt Wilson, 
passed into the paddock, outside which a crowd 
collected, waiting for him to pass out. Harry 
rushed round to the telegraph office, and wired 
to his agent in town: ‘‘ Cable to Bugler at once. 
‘Kempton, Sunbury. At race meeting. Attempted 
assassination of Prince of Wales by madman. As- 
sassin foiled by London correspondent of N. Y. 
Bugler. Rescuer dangerously wounded and in 
critical condition from assassin’s dagger.’” This 
he sent off, calculating that the event would have 
happened by time the cablegram was dispatched. 
He then went back to the crowd in front of the 
paddock, where he secured an advantageous post 
for rushing forward when the time came. He 
waited and waited in the most intense excitement. 
He could see Bobbitt nowhere ; but then the crowd 
was so dense that if the man had been by his very 
elbow he could not have turned an inch to see 
him. ‘The possibility that Bobbitt might play 
him false never entered Haxel’s mind; he had 
tested the man’s friendship too often for that. At 
last the prince came out, and Harry, with start- 
ing eyes and rapid breath, prepared for the heroic 
rescue. But the prince passed on, smiling blandly 
and raising his hat in response to the rousing 
cheers. On he passed to the grand stand, and 
not a hand was raised against him. A dreadful 
suspicion shot across Haxel’s mind. He darted 
through the crowd to the bar at the back of the 
Silver Ring, and there he found his suspicions 
more than verified. In the midst of a thick ring 
of lookers-on lay the unfortunate Bobbitt, prone 
on his back, mopping and mowing, and gibbering 
about black dogs, and blue toads and snakes, and 
other curiosities. As some one remarked, “‘’E ’ad 
em wery bad.” D. 'T.’s were meant to prove, a lit- 


tle later on, Bobbitt’s salvation; coming a bit too 
soon, they had proved Haxel’s ruin. ‘The fifty 
pounds Bobbitt had got on account had done the 
business, and the day’s excitement working within 
him had quickened the outburst. A doctor was 
soon on the spot, and he shook his head gravely at 
the foaming, raving figure on the ground, and an 
unsympathizing bystander remarked, pretending 
the joke was his own, and not Ingoldsby’s, that 
‘his beer with an e would be his bier with an 7.” 

Then Harry went on a rampage on his own ac- 
count, and indulged in a few minutes’ solid bad 
language, so that he filled his hearers with awe, 
reverence and delight. After a few delicate 
apostrophes to his own headlong haste and his 
folly in trusting Bobbitt and not countermand- 
ing his wire at once, he took the train to town, 
and so to bed. Meanwhile the news had been 
received in New York. The editor resolved, as 
he said, to ‘‘ make things hum ”; and so he did. 
Special editions were sent out at all hours, with 
Haxel’s portrait, biography, and most complete 
details—evolved in the editorial office—concern- 
ing the attempted crime. Altogether the Bugler 
had a high old time, and all its rivals were rabid 
with jealousy. 

A complimentary cablegram was sent to the 
heroic rescuer, in which the chief and _pro- 
prietor metaphorically fell upon his neck, and 
authorized him to draw an enormous amount at 
his bank. 

Being a humorist, Harry accepted the congrat- 
ulations ; being a gentleman, he did not accept 
the cash. What he did do was to escape the in- 
evitable thunderclap by taking the first train to 
Southampton, and so on, by Donald Currie’s line, 
to Cape Town, South Africa, where, under an 
assumed name, he now edits, and hopes very soon 
to own, the Cape Town Argus. 

This is a new story: an old moral is obvious. 





THE LONDON LITERARY HIVE. 


By FLorENCcE FENWICK MILLER. 


A HIVE is a hoarding place of the fruit of the 
toil of a myriad industrious laborers. It is fur- 
thermore a place to which robbers of the same 
species repair to gorge themselves at ease (if they 
find it possible) with that which others have pro- 
duced by cruel toil ; and thence the pirates bear 
the booty off, and call it their own, and apply it 
to their private and personal advantage. Just 
the same is a public library. 

There are stored up the fruits of hard and pa- 
tient toil ; and thither go the pirates of the mind 


to gorge their lazy brains with other men’s 
thoughts, facts and ideas, which anon will appear 
as compilations, manuals, handbooks, and the 
like; sometimes boldly enough, indeed, as the 
original work of him who has but cribbed indus- 
triously from dead men’s records. 

The great London literary hive is the Library 
of the British Museum, with its vast and hand- 
some reading room. It occupies the internal 
quadrangle of the museum building, so that it 
is to some extent concealed from the ordinary 
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visitor’s view. When he passes up the flight of 
stone steps, under the Ionic columns and through 
the great door, he stands in a spacious entrance 
hall, from which lead off wide galleries on either 
hand, and a noble central stairway. He may well 
overlook the humble glass door inscribed ‘‘ Read- 
ing Room.” Yet, on passing through the door— 
to do which presupposes the possession of the 
proper ticket—and proceeding along a short pas- 
sage, he finds one of the most surprising of all the 
museum exhibits, and one that is not exceeded 
in interest by any other there displayed—at any 
rate to the book lover’s fancy, for to him the view 
of tiers of well-filled shelves is as the sight of the 
apathetic turtle in a tank to the apoplectic alder- 





perfect artistic satisfaction. Its architectural 
beauty is undeniable; its decoration in azure 
blue, with cream color and gold reliefs, is no less 
pleasant to behold. It has a lantern light of 40 
feet diameter, and a series of twenty windows set 
in compartments around the base of the dome. 
The cornice from which the dome springs is 
heavily gilded, and so are the ribs which divide 
the compartments. Now, bearing the coloring in 
mind, a glance at the accompanying illustration 
may serve to give a vivid idea of the appearance of 
the reading room. 

On the floor the exact centre is occupied by a 
raised platform, sacred to the superintendent of 
the reading room and his staff. They are railed 
off by a breast-high 
counter, fitted with 
alphabetically label- 
ed boxes, in which 
the tickets presented 
by readers for taking 
out books are kept 
till the books are re- 
stored and the tickets 
reclaimed. Outside 
these counters come 
two concentric cir- 
cles of catalogue 
tables, with shelves 
beneath them on 
which the great vol- 
umes repose, except 
at such time as each 
may be in use. On 
the sloping tables to 
which the catalogue 
is lifted for con- 
sultation are placed 
pens, ink wells and 





LIBRARY AND READING ROOM, BRITISH 


man’s vision. There is a fine circular domed 
building provided for the reading room of the 
British Museum. The dome is 140 feet in diam- 
eter—a dimension only exceeded by that of the 
Pantheon at Rome. St. Peter’s famous dome is 
a foot less in measurement across. ‘That of the 
tomb of Mohammed, at Bejapore, is but 135 feet. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral’s dome is less than the mu- 
seum’s dome by 28 feet, and that of the Mosque 
of St. Sophia, Constantinople, is less by 34 feet. 
The height of the museum dome from the ground 
is 106 feet. When the reader, weary of poring 
over miserable type, or yet more crabbed manu- 
script, would fain give the tired adjustment of 
his eyes a moment’s rest, he can sweep his gaze 
ever the lofty and well-proportioned dome with 


blotting pads, with a 
plentiful supply of 
the labels, which have to be filled up, one for 
each book that the reader requires. The tables 
at which readers sit radiate starlike from these 
central circles to the cireumference—proper space 
for passages being, of course, everywhere allowed 
between the various structures. 

Let it be understood that the catalogue itself 
forms a respectable library. It consists of some 
2,000 tall and heavy volumes, bound in blue mo- 
rocco, with brass edges. The leaves of the cata- 
logue are of parchment, and on this are gummed 
the slender slips that bear the name of the an- 
thor, the title, and the library mark of each and 
every volume—ay, and of each and every pam- 
phlet and periodical, and map and manuscript— 
that the vast library contains. It is a triump! of 
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organization, which permits of any book or tiny 
sheet being found from amidst the multitude of 
its neighbors, and produced in at most half an 
hour after being asked for, and generally in far 
less time. 

Since 1881 an effort has been in progress to 
make the catalogue more convenient and less 
bulky by printing instead of writing the entries. 
It is obvious that the catalogue cannot be a printed 
one in the ordinary sense, because of the con- 
stantly accruing additions to the library, each of 
which must be catalogued as speedily as possible 
in its proper alphabetical place. The books being 
catalogued according to their author’s names, and 
not according to their titles or their subjects, it 
follows that all the works of an author must ap- 
pear on one or on consecutive sheets. It is there- 
fore necessary to have « catalogue that shall be 
movable in every part. Leaves must be added to 
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hold some author’s new works and new editions, 
while others write one book and then cease from 
their literary labors. When the first production 
of Jones (John Henry) arrives at the national li- 
brary, no man knows whether this will remain 
the one offspring of his new love, the Muse, or 
whether the alliance will be protracted and fruit- 
ful. Jones (John Henry) may be still in his first 
bloom, and this but the early produce of his pro- 
lific intellect ; or he may be a retired tradesman, 
filling up with literature his unwonted leisure, 
and his first book the recreation of his fading 
days. Who is gifted with prevision as to how 
many inches of British Museum Library Catalogue 
Jones (John Henry) may hereafter demand as his 
inalienable right ? Accordingly, the catalogue 
must be open to frequent additions, and yet must 
not leave needless blank space. The system of 
printing a label and lightly affixing it to the cat- 
alogue volume’s sheet has saved 
some space without interfering with 
—— the ability to add, insert and alter, 
i} which that particular catalogue spe- 
cially needs. 
4 I have spoken of admission to 
the national library as the inaliena- 
ble birthright of every British au- 
thor’s book. So it is. Perhaps it 
does not appear in Magna Charta, 
but it is just as good and safe a right 
as though it were there set forth 
and confirmed in the Bill of Rights. 
This duty of housing literature is 
incumbent on the museum library 
as a corollary to the peculiar privi- 
leges which it enjoys. Since the 
year 1842 the museum has possessed 
a legal claim to receive from the 
publishers a gratuitous copy of 
every new book or new edition as it 
appears. The provision is part of 
the copyright laws. This alone 
adds some 10,000 volumes annually 
to the shelves. Besides this, the 
trustees of the museum are author- 
ized by Parliament to spend £10,000 
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ieee lection. The consequence is that 
the contents of this library increase 
S- with an almost appalling rapidity. 
Including pamphlets and maps, the 
annual total addition is, in round 
figures, 100,000 items, and of these 
some 40,000 are actual and unde- 
niable books ! 
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Permission to use the Room will be withdra' from ho shall write or make marks on any part of a Printed Book, Manuscript, or 
usp om Reading. wa any person who shall write or e on any p: 
are net, under any circumstances, to take a Book, Manuscript, or Map out of the Reading-Room. 
Before lea the Room, Readers are particularly requested to return Books, for which they have given Tickets, to an attendant at the centre connter, 
and to reclaim the READERS BEING RESPONSIBLE FOR THE BOOKS 80 LONG AS THE TICKETS 'S REMAIN UNCANCELLED. 
Press Mark. Name of Author, or other Heading of Work wanted. Place. Date.: Size. 
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Elaborate means of storage are provided. The 
visible amphitheatre, from the floor to the cornice 
of the dome, is lined with shelves which accom- 
modate about 80,000 volumes, Behind these are 
iron frameworks supporting shelves, with perfo- 
rated iron gallery floors, set as closely together as 
they can possibly be to allow of the attendants 
passing between. But whatever devices of shelv- 
ing and cataloguing be adopted, the bulk of the 
library is a portentous fact. What will be done 
with it in three hundred years’ time ? Nay, in 
one hundred ?—for nowadays popular education 
gives us an unlimited flood of penny dreadfuls, 
shilling shockers, ‘‘ bits” and ‘‘ cuts” which com- 
bine life assurance with ‘‘ literature” (?); and 
there are illustrations of every event of passing 
importance, and pamphlets on every catchpenny 
topic. All have to find a place in the national 
library ; and how many centuries can this indis- 
criminate hospitality possibly endure ? It will be 
important, doubtless, to the future historian to 
see the depths to which popular taste in literature 
descended in the self-praising Victorian era; but 
what an army of laborers fighting against rats, 
dust and damp will presently be needed to secure 
the future historian that opportunity! Yet a na- 
tional library cannot venture to discriminate. 
There can be no attempt to reject the rubbish 
and receive the precious deposits alone. Such an 
effort would breed a revolution, for the writers of 
rubbish are many. 

Well, each generation must meet its own prob- 
lems. Perhaps there will be a great museum fire. 
Perhaps the Germans may come and bombard 
London from the heights of Highgate or of Nor- 
wood. Perhaps that process of diminution of the 
ice at the North Pole and increase of it at the 
South which has already altered the date of Eu- 


ropean winters may be accelerated, and the con- 
sequent inevitable canting over of the globe and de- 
struction of the sons of men may take place. The 
British Museum will hold all the forthcoming 
books of my beloved contemporaries ; and after 
us, the deluge, if it must be. 

Yet already the museum contains thirty miles 
of shelf closely covered with printed paper bound 
in volumes. Thirty miles of books! There the 
poor things stand, most of them unopened year 
after year, overlaid with dust, buried in darkness, 
silence and oblivion. No stranger’s grave was 
ever so pathetic as such a vast and promiscuously 
gathered library. The books that aman buys he 
presumably cares for, and will sometimes peruse. 
Even an ordinary public library has selected vol- 
umes judged likely to be read. But in this li- 
brary there is stored everything that gets into 
type by whatsoever means. Therefore multitudes 
of the books, once placed on the shelves, are never 
called forth by a solitary reader, and will never 
be touched again except by the cleaner’s indiffer- 
ent hands. The fruit of so much patient labor, 
penned by seething brains and weary hands in 
ages far apart, but nearly all produced with hope 
of an immortal fame to inspire the laboring pen, 
stand there unread, recording only wasted en- 
deavor, ended hopes and fears, useless thought 
and work. 

Most of these absolutely forgotten and neg- 
lected books are bad, of course—not morally bad, 
but worthless—shriveled and decayed kernels of 
thought inclosed repellently in gnarled or coarse 
shells of literary form. But although it is only 
to good books that Milton’s description of ‘‘ the 
precious lifeblood of a master spirit” may ap- 
ply, yet the most inferior books are often equally 
the lifeblood, however valueless that may be, of 
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the poor spirits which poured them forth. A 
great library is a sepulchre of minds. 

One fancies the sad ghosts of dead authors 
watching till perchance a reader, one of the men 
that are now among the living, takes up the long- 
neglected volume, and holds brief converse with 
the dead soul. ‘Then the poor spirit lives again 
for the instant. Time is momentarily annihilated. 
The life of the writer’s mind is as real as it was to 
the reader who held that volume before his eyes 
when the ink was black, and the paper white, and 
the hand that had penned and the brain that had 
dictated the words were still upon the earth. It 
is a kindness to the old workers, it is an act of 
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benevolence and philanthropy, now and again 
to read a book that has grown to the shelf ; and 
for such an act of charity there is abundant scope 
in this library of promiscuous hospitality, 

The total cost to the nation of building and 
furnishing the library was about $750,000. It is 
now maintained absolutely at the public expense, 
a free reading ticket being granted to anyone 
bringing a testimonial to respectability from a 
householder or professional man. There is ac- 
commodation for some four hundred readers ; 
and generally it is impossible to find a vacant 


seat in the middle of the day. Each reader, on 
an average, asks for six volumes per diem. 

It was a great boon when the electric light was 
introduced in 1885, allowing of the hours being 
extended to eight at night. Prior to that the only 
artificial lights brought into the place under any 
exigencies were a few candles in locked lanterns ; 
and these were only allowed to attendants, not to 
readers; so that a fog or a short winter’s day 
frequently emptied the reading room at noon. 

The one shortcoming of the library is its venti- 
lation. Very elaborate arrangements are provided 
under this head, but somehow they do not an- 
swer. ‘There isa peculiar close, stuffy smell, which 





WARKWORTH CASTLE. 


soon produces unpleasant feelings ; some people 
go to sleep under the influence of the air, and 
others contract a specific ‘‘ museum headache,” 
an agonizing brow ague. When anybody talks to 
me of the Power of the Press (with big capital 
letters), 1 am wont to reply: ‘It is small; every 
literary man and woman works from time to time 
in the British Museum Library, and we all com- 
plain of its ventilation; yet we do not produce 
the least effect on the trustees.” 

The official staff of the museum are marvels, 
not only of courtesy and patience, but of erndi- 
tion. Dr. Garnett, the late superintendent, is a 
walking bibliography of the most delightful and 
astonishing catholicity ; and his successor, Mr. 
Wilson, is little inferior in knowledge of books, 

















A NORTHUMBERLAND VILLAGE. 


By Joun Leys, 


THE large towns of different countries always 
bear a certain resemblance to one another ; if we 
desire to note the characteristics of a nation, we 
must seek them in the small towns and villages of 
the country. The points of difference between the 
New England and the Old 
are nowhere seen more 
clearly than in the rural 
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villages of the two coun- 
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the riverside, over the roofs of their humbler 
neighbors. 

Modern taste would have built these houses in 
parks by themselves; but somehow it looks 
friendly and pleasant to see the big houses and 
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tries. Let us take a 
glimpse at a certain vil- 
lage of Old England—not 
indeed a typical one, but 
one which affords an ex- 
cellent example of what a 
small English country town was like a thousand 
years ago. 

The little town of Warkworth lies in a loop of 
land formed by the windings of the River Coquet, 
in Northumberland. You pass across a narrow, 
peaked stone bridge, with an ancient guardhouse 
at the end of it, and are in the village street at 
once. There the laborers’ cottages and the tiny 
shops stand side by side with the dwellings of the 
gentlefolks, whose upper windows look down to 





the little ones side by side; and after all, the 
high-walled gardens, deep in lilac and laburnum, 
or in autumn leaves, give all the seclusion that 
anyone could desire. 

On the right of the bridge, among its great, 
flat gravestones, is the church, with its massive 
stone walls, its deep, cool porch (almost large 
enough for a chapel), its sturdy tower, and its 
crosslegged crusader lying between the porch 
and the organ. ‘he church is dedicated to St. 
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Lawrence ; and, curiously enough, St. Lawrence’s 
Day is still kept as a festival at Warkworth, 
though the origin of the feast and the name 
of the saint in whose honor it was instituted are 
alike forgotten. ‘The villagers say that on one 
awful day, before this church was built, the Scots 
came down upon the place in force; the people 
took refuge in the church, and the savage north- 
country men set fire to the building, and burned 
it with the people inside. Whether the story is 
true or not, who can tell? At every turn one 
takes in Warkworth one comes upon mementos 
of the old days of rapine and war, which contrast 
strangely with the rest, the security, the un- 
molested labor in the happy fields, which meet 
the eye to-day. 

. At the top of the single steep village street rises 
the castle. As you approach, you are astonished 
at its size. The keep still remains entire, and 
two or three of the rooms are occasionally used 
by the Duke of Northumberland, who is lord of 
the manor. High above the keep rises the square 
turret, which is visible from the railway; and 
halfway up the wall is a huge coat-of-arms cut in 
stone. Passing through a little white gate on 
the right, you find yourself on the steep bank of 
the Coquet, just outside the castle wall; and a 
little further you find an entrance to the court- 
yard. The courtyard is of very great extent; 
and no wonder, when it had to hold the cattle of 
all the district, whenever there was an attack 
from the north country. On the south side, 
away from the keep, is the great gateway through 
which the cattle were driven, and over it is a pro- 
jecting balcony from which great stones, molten 
lead, and other delicate attentions, could be 
showered upon the enemy at the gate. Under 
the keep itself are enormous vaults, in which the 
people and their herds might find shelter if the 
outer walls were forced. These walls, however, 
are of immense thickness, with ruined towers or 
subsidiary castles at intervals. Near the centre 
of the courtyard is an ancient watchtower, half 
in ruins. It must have been built ages before the 
keep, for the square turret on the latter, being 
much !oftier, would have rendered it unneces- 
sary, and its steps are worn with the tread of 
many feet. You can see the empty doorway at 
the summit, facing northward. One can almost 
imagine that it is still haunted by some vigil- 
keeping spirit. Another tower is in the court- 
yard, and between it and the keep are the bases 
of the pillars of achurch. Whether this church 
was left unfinished, or whether it was destroyed 
by fire or ruined by neglect, no man can tell. 
The keep itself is a large building, looking as 
fresh as the day it was built. On the threshold 


is a hospitable arrangement—a turntable, by 
means of which the floor could be made to fall 
away from the feet of unwelcome visitors, who 
would thereby be ‘*‘ whummled ” over into a dun- 
geon many feet below, and dashed to pieces on 
its floor of rock. Wilson, the guide, will lower a 
candle for you, and satisfy you as to the com- 
pleteness of the preparations made for the recep- 
tion of strangers. It is a grewsome sight. Above 
are the great desolate rooms—the drawing room, 
with its stone gallery for musicians, and the 
chapel on the same floor. Above them you emerge 
upon the windy roof, from which you look down 
upon the village street, the deep meadow lands, 
the shining river. 

But Warkworth has something of even greater 
interest than its castle, something which recalls 
even more vividly forgotten years. Wilson, the 
man in charge at the castle, will take you down 
to the riverside, and placing you in a large, flat- 
bottomed boat, row you gently up the stream. It 
is clear as glass, every branch looking down at its 
shadow in the water. In the deep gloom of the 
overhanging trees the water looks perfectly black, 
except when a few sunbeams struggle through 
and light it up ‘‘ wi’ bickerin’, dancin’ dazzle.” 
You glide on under the boughs, and land at a 
quiet spot some three or four hundred yards 
above the castle, on the opposite side. There are 
no houses or paths here—only the trees, the river 
and the birds. After securing the boat, Wilson 
leads the way to the side of the rock which runs 
along a few steps from the water’s edge. You 
ascend-for a few yards, pass through a rough 
door, and enter—a hermitage, cut out of the 
living rock. Over the door you have just en- 
tered are carved the emblems of the sacrament ; 
beside it is the stone seat in which the hermit 
used to sit and watch the river flowing by, as it 
flows to-day. The doorway opens directly into 
the chapel—perhaps eighteen or twenty feet long, 
and nine or ten broad. The altar is still entire, 
being simply a great block of the stone left un- 
touched. The roof is upheld by pillars left to 
support it, regularly cut into hexagons, with cap 
itals. It is just possible to see that letters must 
have been carved on the capitals. The chapel is 
lighted by a pointed window cut in the rock ; 
and beneath the window is the most touching 
part of the hermit’s work—the figure of a lady 
lying asleep, or dead, a knight praying at her feet 
and an angel watching at her head. The legend 
is that an English girl who was betrothed to a 
knight was carried off by a Scottish chieftain in 
one of the forays from the north. The lover heard 
of the calamity, and pursued the retreating foe. 
He came up with them, and soon perceived his 
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betrothed lying in the arms of the chief as he 
rode. The knight leveled his lance, and struck 
the ravisher with all his force ; but, alas! in his 
fury he struck so hard that the maiden, too, fell, 
pierced by his own spear. Overwhelmed by grief, 
the knight retired from the world, and lived for 
fifty years in the rock, alone. 

Beyond the chapel, further in the rock, is the 
hermit’s cell. Above its entrance are carved the 
cross, the lance, the sponge, the nails. The carv- 
ing is much worn, but quite intelligible. In the 
cell is a ruined altar or table, and a stone bed 
hewed out in the rock. A slit is cut in the wall 
between the two chambers, in such a direction 
that the hermit, lying on his cold, hard couch, 
could see the tabernacle above the altar, where 
the Host was kept. The cell is lighted by a 
window of exquisite beauty, cut in the wall be- 
tween the two rooms, opposite the one beneath 
which are the figures of knight and lady. The 
dividing wall of rock is almost a foot thick, and 
the window reaches nearly to the roof. He who 
traced that pattern and dug out those interlacing 
arches must have had the hand and eye of genius. 
And of what strength and depth must the her- 
mit’s grief and devotion have been, to make him 
hew this ‘‘little, lowly hermitage” out of the 
rock, and spend the years of a lifetime in this 
cold and darksome cell ! 

Lovers of Shakespeare may remember that the 
third scene of the second act of ‘‘ King Henry IV., 
Part I.,” is laid ini “‘ Warkworth—A Room in the 
the Castle”; while ‘‘ King Henry IV., Part IT.,” 
opens at ‘‘ Warkworth—Before Northumberland’s 
Castle.” The keep was in all probability built 


by the Northumberland family ; but after Aln- 
wick became their principal seat the Castle of 
Warkworth fell into neglect, and was for many 
years used by the neighboring farmers in the 
light of a quarry.. However, the magnificent 
rooms in the keep in which Hotspur and his wife 
discoursed before the Northumbrian chief set out 
against Henry IV. are still shown—the drawing 
room, with its stone gallery for musicians; the 
chapel, and the other apartments. ‘The kitchen, 
with fireplaces abundantly capable of roasting 
oxen whole; the immense cellars, into which the 
cattle of the township could be driven in case of 
danger, are still in perfect repair. ‘The court- 
yard incloses nearly five acres; and as the wall 
surrounding the whole is of great thickness, and 
furnished with towers, it is easy to see that the 
place was intended to withstand a regular siege. 

Our illustrations are reproductions of photo- 
graphs sent from England for the purpose of giv- 
ing our readers a more vivid idea of this Old 
World stronghold, and our grateful acknowledg- 
ments are due to the lady who took the photo- 
graphs, for having allowed them to be used. One 
of them represents the keep, with its watchtower, 
and on the left the Lion Tower, so called from 
the uncouth figure of an heraldic animal which is 
supposed to resemble a lion. In another sketch 
a better picture of the same tower is given. In a 
third we have a representation of the principal, 
or south, gateway, at the other end of the court- 
yard from the keep. A fourth sketch shows us 
the castle, as seen from the river; and a fifth 
gives us a view of the market cross in the village, 
with the porch of the church beyond. 
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Cutt, the South American republic about 
which so much is said and so little known, is 
sketched in a series of graphic letters which 
Fannie B. Ward is writing from that country. 

Though in this alleged republic all titles were 
long since abolished (she says), many of the old 
families would be glad to retain them. A shining 
example of this was the late Countess of Toro, 
who gave the government a yearly sum for the 
privilege of being called a countess—a gratifica- 
tion for which she could well afford to pay, being 
possessed of almost fabulous wealth. Her enor- 
mous two-storied casa was painted a brilliant red, 
with white doors and window casings. Her hus- 
band ordered in his will-that its color should re- 
main unchanged, and that disobedience on the 
part of the widow would forfeit the property. 


The typical middle class Chileno is very like 
his more aristocratic neighbor, at least in out- 
ward appearance. His house may be almost bar- 
ren of furniture, and the wolf may sometimes 
prowl dangerously near the premises ; but at all 
times liis manner is precisely like that of Los 
Ricos, and his clothes are as nearly a copy of 
theirs as circumstances will permit. But the 
Chilian Roto never apes gentility, having no 
style to sustain and no ambition whatever to 
rise above the caste in which he was born. He 
has no relations whatever with his richer neigh- 
bor, except to serve him for pay whenever occa- 
sion requires; and he regards the “‘ Rico” as a 
great personage, whose dignity he would fight for 
any day. The Roto wears a slouch hat, always 
mangy from long usage, dirty breeches rolled up 
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from the bottom, and a garment of indistinguish- 
able hue which he calls a shirt. If the weather is 
warm, he perambulates barefooted ; if cold, he 
clatters around on a pair of clogs with wooden 
soles an inch thick —that is, if he can afford 
them ; if not, he goes barefooted both winter and 
summer. When chilly, he dons a heavy blanket 
valled a poncho that has a slit in the middle, 
through which he thrusts his head. He is nota 
thing of beauty—thick, coarse black hair hanging 
straight from the crown, high cheek bones, wide 
mouth, and skin the color of an old shoe; but he 


superstitious, believing in charms and amulets as 
powerful to drive away diseases, and that the 
devil roams about in different guises, perpetrat- 
ing mischief upon man, and that saints and an- 
gels, and even the Blessed Virgin, will come in 
person, if importuned, to wrestle with his Satanic 
majesty. He is slovenly, slow and patient, but a 
man whom it would be wise to avoid when his 
anger is aroused. He knows how to use the ter- 
rible curvo, and would think no more of severing 
your windpipe with it than the neck of a chicken. 
His numerous sons and daughters grow up with- 
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has dazzling white teeth and small hands and feet 
that any Gringo might envy. He has no yearn- 
ings after the unattainable, and his few wants are 
easily supplied. He desires no better palace than 
the one-room adobe hut with straw roof and dirt 
floor. His furniture consists of a rude bench or 
two by way of chairs, a pine table, or perhaps « 
drygoods box in lieu of it, a hide in one corner 
upon which to sleep, another rough box which 
serves for trunk, closet, cupboard, and the shrine 
of his patron saint, a mate cup and a pot of char- 
coal upon which his wife prepares the beans and 
garlic. Like all ignorant people, he is extremely 


out education, and their most hopeful outlook 
upon the future is to serve in the rich man’s casa. 
Happy indeed is the young rustic who can become 
valet or major-domo to a gentleman who will pay 
him the splendid salary of six or eight dollars per 
month, feed him from the refuse from the family 
table, and clothe him in the cast-off ‘‘ purple.” 
The highest aim of the Roto maiden, excepting, 
of course, the more natural ambition to marry 
and set up a home of her own—is to become a 
cook, with salary all the way from three to ten 
dollars a month, or a lady’s maid, who falls heir 
to her mistress’s draggled finery. 











THE COTTAGE AND GRAVE OF OLD JOHN BROWN. 


By FREDERIC 


Few among the singers of “‘ John Brown’s 
Body” are aware that his remains are buried in 
the historic spot which was the scene of his more 
peaceful and quiet labors. Nearly every one sup- 
poses that he was buried near the jail at Charles- 
town, W. Va., at the time 


that he was executed. The ie 


great highway for stages 
through the Adirondacks 
runs from Westport, on 
Lake Champlain, over to 
Saranac Lake. 
The _ celebrated 
resort known as 
Lake Placid is in 
the town of North 
Elba, and only 
three miles away 
from the great 
hotels is the 
modest cot- ' 
tage of John 3% 
Brown. The <& 
stages go 
within half a 
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mile of the place. It gives the traveler a queer 
sensation to come to a little crossroad, and to read 
upon the sign these words: ‘‘One-half mile to 
the John Brown farm. Meals served.” This is 
enough to destroy the romance at the beginning. 

But if the traveler will take the 
as little crossroad he will come to 
a large spot of clear country, 
and in the midst of it the 
modest cottage, with only a few 
rooms, where John Brown lived 
when he carried on the farm, 
and cleared a tract for occupa- 


tion by the slaves that he ex- 
pected to free. 

John Brown’s forefather of 
the sixth generation, Peter 
: Brown, a single young man, 
s: was a pilgrim in the May- 
flower, which landed at Plym- 
outh, Mass., on December 22d, 
1620. His grandfather, John 
Brown, also his maternal 
grandsire, were soldiers in the 
American Revolution. The 
former was a captain, and died 
in camp in 1776. There was 
an element of restlessness in 
the Browns, and Owen Brown, 
father of the noted John 
Brown, relates his wanderings 
as a journeyman shoemaker in 
early life, then as shoemaker, 
tanner and farmer, in various 
Connecticut towns, until, in 
1804, he migrated to the Con- 
necticut Reserve, in Ohio, and 
with his numerous family 
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contributed to the upbuilding of New England 
civilization in the West. His sketch, written when 
he was nearly eighty years old, is full of an anxious 
concern about his religious condition, which his 
son does not appear to have felt for himself, yet 
he was never free from it for the members of his 
family. Owen Brown had ten sons and six daugh- 
ters, and each addition to the number brought 
such reflections as: ‘‘ Lucian, my tenth son, was 
born September 18th, 1829. Here I will say my 
earthly cares were too many for the good of my 
family and for my own comfort in religion.” Like- 
wise he observes: ‘‘ April, 1841, I was married to 
the widow, Lucy Hinsdale. My worldly burdens 
rather increased, but I bore them with much pa- 
tience.” But Owen Brown also put on record 
about the same time that he was an abolitionist. 

Old John Brown, the one of the nama most 
celebrated, was born at Torrington, Conn., May 
9th, 1800, of poor parents. He was an observing 
boy, quick to pick up information, but had a dis- 
like for school. At the age of eight his mother 
died. When twelve years old he would take 
droves of cattle of 2,000 head, for his father, a 
hundred miles from home, going alone, and often 
far from any habitation. ‘The free use of an ex- 
cellent library was offered him at this time, 
through which he acquired a taste for good read- 
ing ; and he became thoughtful, and enjoyed the 
society of older persons. He worked at the tan- 
ner’s business with his father for several years ; 
and he also learned surveying, and practiced it 
through life. He had a good religious training, 
and at the age of sixteen he joined the Congre- 
gational church at Hudson, O. Afterward he 
moved his membership to a Presbyterian church 
in Pennsylvania. At eighteen he commenced 
preparing himself for the ministry, at Plainfield, 
Mass., under the instruction of Rev. Moses Hal- 
lock. An attack of inflammation of the eyes, 
which proved to be chronic, prevented close ap- 
plication to study, and the ministry was aban- 
doned. In 1821 he married Diantha Lusk, of 
Hudson, O., a plain, practical, excellent woman, 
whose influence over him was helpful. This wife, 
of whom the husband spoke in highest terms as 
a true Christian woman, had seven children, and 
died in 1832. In 1826 he moved to Richmond, 
Pa., and carried on the tanning business, gaining 
a reputation for strict integrity. Here he mar- 
ried Mary A. Day, who became the mother of 
thirteen children. In 1835 he removed to Ohio. 
He conceived the idea of liberating the Southern 
slaves in 1839. In 1846 he moved to Springfield, 
Mass., where he carried on the wool business 
quite extensively. Hewas noted fer his ability 
to test and recognize different kinds of wool. 


While in this business he traveled in Europe in 
its interests. 

While he was in Springfield, Brown believed 
that some of the manufacturers combined against 
him, and that they hired a person in his employ 
to be more careful of their interests than those of 
his employer. The result was a sharp contro- 
versy, ending in lawsuits, some of which he won 
and some of which he lost ; but his business suf- 
fered, and was finally ruined by his shipping a 
large stock of wool to Europe, where it was sold 
at a low rate and fell into the hands of the very 
men to whom he had refused it in Springfield. 
In 1849 he removed from the town and went to 
live for a while in the Adirondack woods at North 
Elba. The occasion of his choosing this wild re- 
treat was characteristic of the man, and an in- 
dication of the perseverance with which he fol- 
lowed up his purpose. It was about the time of 
Brown’s visit to Europe, in 1848, that Mr. Gerrit 
Smith, who had inherited from his father landed 
estates in more than half the counties of New 
York, offered to give away his thousands of acres 
in the Adirondack wilderness for farms to such 
colored men as would accept them and live upon 
them. The offer was a generous one, but there 
were many difficulties in the way of its ‘accept- 
ance by the Southern fugitives and the free peo- 
ple of color in the Northern cities. This was 
then, much more than now, a backwoods region, 
with few roads, schools or churches, and very few 
good farms. The great current of summer travel 
which now flows through it every year had scarcely 
begun to be felt ; a few sportsmen from New York 
and New England, and the agents of men inter- 
ested in iron mines and smelting forges, were the 
chief visitors. The life of a settler here was 
rough pioneer work: the forest was to be cut 
down and the land burnt over ; the family sup- 
plies must be produced mainly in the household ; 
the men made their own sugar from the maple 
woods, and the women spun and wove the gar- 
ments from the wool that grew on the backs of 
the farmers’ sheep. Winter lingers here for six 
months in the year, and neither wheat nor Indian 
corn will grow on these hillsides in ordinary 
years. The crops are grass, oats and potatoes; 
cows, and especially sheep, are the wealth of the 
farmer ; and the widow of Oliver Brown, who was 
killed at Ilarper’s Ferry, was considered not to be 
absolutely penniless, because her young husband 
had left her five sheep, valued at ten dollars. 
Such a region was less attractive to the colored 
people than Canada, for it was as cold, less secure 
from the former master, and gave little choice to 
those humble but well-requited employments, 
indispensable in towns, to which the colored race 
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naturally resort. ‘There was no opening in the 
woods of Essex County, which contain North 
Elba, for cooks or barbers, coachmen or washer- 
women, and the hard life of a backwoodsman had 
few charms even fur the fugitive timbercutters 
and woodchoppers from the eastern shore of 
Maryland. Still a small colony braved the hard- 
ships of the place, and established themselves on 
Mr. Smith’s property. Hearing of this, in 1849, 
John Brown, who had no previous acquaintance 
with Mr. Smith, presented himself one day at his 
country house in Peterborough, near Utica, N. Y., 
and made this proposal to him: ‘I am something 
of a pioneer, and accustomed to the climate and 
the way of life that your colony at North Elba 
have so little experience in. I will take a farm 
there myself, if you do not object, clear it up and 
plant it, and show the colored people how such 
work should be done. I will employ some of 
them, as I have occasion, look after them in all 
ways that are needful, and try to be a kind of 
father to them.” Mr. Smith liked the man and 
his plan, and readily consented to his taking 
charge of the colony in this way ; and Brown did 
so, living at North Elba himself for a year or 
more, and leaving his family there the greater part 
of the ten years’ period that intervened between 
his first settlement there and his death at Charles- 
town. There is no doubt that, in retiring with 
his colored neighbors to the woods of North Elba, 
he had in view the mustering and training of a 
company of men which should form the nucleus 
of his army of liberation at the South, 

Many hundred cleared acres on the level tract 
in the midst of the wilderness show how thor- 
oughly in earnest he was with his idea. In 1854 
four sons of John Brown—John, Jason, Owen 
and Frederick—living in Ohio, determined to 
move to Kansas. The crops had failed in Ohio 
that year, and they proposed to winter their 
cattle in Southern Illinois, and in early spring 
yass into the Territory. ‘They were constantly 
‘eminded, while on the way, that they would be 
ubjected to many indignities from the pro- 
‘lavery element in Kansas. It must be remem- 
bered that in May, 1854, the Act of Congress for- 
ever prohibiting the existence of slavery “in all 
that territory north of 36 degrees and 30 min- 
utes,” was repealed, and the existence of slavery 
in the new Territories, instead of being pro- 
hibited by law, was to be determined by the 
settlers themselves. This repeal caused rejoic- 
ings in the South, but apprehensions in the 
North. The rich soil of Kansas was coveted. 
This was to be the battlefield in which would 
be settled the question whether this and other 
Territories were to become slave or free States. 


Immigration flowed rapidly from both the North 
and the South into Kansas. ‘These sons of John 
Brown settled near the Pottawatomie River, in 
Southern Kansas, where they suffered much from 
the pro-slavery men. Having come into Kansas 
unarmed, they wrote to their father to procure 
arms and bring them in person to them. He 
procured the arms and joined his sons. Two 
other sons afterward followed him, making six 
in all. 

What he did afterward is familiar to everyone. 
In July, 1859, John Brown hired a farm five or 
six miles from Harper’s Ferry, Va. Here he and 
his men lived, and made themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the surrounding country, and pre- 
pared for liberating the slaves. October 24th was 
the night selected for the commencement of the 
work, but for some reason the time was changed 
to Sunday night, October 17th. The plan was 
to free the slaves, and to do it with as little blood- 
shed as possible, relying on the surrounding 
mountain fastnesses as an asylum for the freed 
men and their friends. There were twenty-two 
liberators, among them his own sons. They put 
out the lights of the town, and took possession of 
the arsenal and the railroad bridge, and arrested 
and made a prisoner of every man who appeared 
on the streets in Harper’s Ferry. They also 
brought several men from their homes, among 
them Colonel Washington. These they intended 
to retain as hostages, requiring the freedom of a 
slave for the liberation of each prisoner. Monday 
they had sixty prisoners. The news of these op- 
erations spread far and wide by telegraph and 
press, and soon militia appeared and fighting en- 
sued. John Brown retired to the engine house, 
where he and his men fought and defended them- 
selves until Tuesday, the 21st, when it was forced 
open by the United Stateg marines, and they were 
taken prisoners. John Brown was badly wounded, 
having received three gashes on the head and two 
bayonet wounds in his body. Oliver, his son, 
had been killed ; and another son, Watson, was 
wounded, and died the next day. Dauphin 
Thompson, brother-in-law to Watson, was killed 
in the engine house; and his brother, William 
Thompson, was taken prisoner and shot at the 
railroad bridge. John Brown wag lodged in the 
jail at Charlestown. He was disappointed in the 
issue, and claimed that, had he carried out his 
plan in escaping with his prisoners into the 
mountains, he could not have been arrested, and 
that he was turned from this course, contrary to 
his own judgment, by consideration for the suffer- 
ings of the prisoners and their families. Te was 
carried into court on a bed during his trial ; and 
he was sentenced to be hung December 2d. 
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Close by the farmhouse of John Brown is a 
small inclosure which is simply a private burying 
ground, such as are common among farmers in the 
A granite bowlder covers 


New England States. 


JOHN BROWN’S COTTAGE, 
NORTH ELBA, N. Y. 


the eastern part of the in- 
closure, on which is cut in 
deep letters the words, 
«John Brown, 1859.” Close 
to the western side of the 
bowlder is an old-fashioned 
tombstone, erected original- 
ly to the memory of Cap- 
tain John Brown, his grand- 
father. The inscriptions 
upon the tombstone are as 
follows : 





‘In memory of Capt. John Brown, who died in New 
York, Septs. ye 3, 1776, at the 48 year of his age.” 


“John Brown, born May 9, 1800, was executed at 
Oharlestown, W. Va., Dec. 2, 1859.” 


‘* Wilford Brown, born March 9, 1839, was killed at Har- 
per’s Ferry, Oct. 17, 1859.” 





THE MONUMENT BOWLDER. 


shown every object of interest. 
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Upon the other side of the tombstone are in- 
scriptions. to the memory.of Watson Brown, and 
other younger sons. 

Many relics are shown in the cottage, consist- 





5a ing of old books and papers 
belongirg to John Brown. 
The house has not been oc- 
cupied by any member of 
the family for twenty-five 
years; but all visitors are 
Something like 
2,000 visitors come to this place every year; 
and it is doubtful if the tombs of Lincoln, 


Grant, or any other celebrated man, were in 
as obscure a place, they would be visited by a 
greater number than this. 











A THANKSGIVING-EVE ADVENTURE. 


By ANNA PIERPONT SIVITER. 


‘‘ WHERE are we, anyway, Ernest ?” tion, and the doctor said the sight of the young 
“‘My dear sister, we are in a buggy, in the man who was popularly supposed to have run 
wilds of North Carolina.” away with her heart would cure her.” 
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“THE DOOR OPENED WIDE.” 


“Now, Ernest, I should think I ought to know “Oh, Ernest: He told me a few weeks’ rough- 
that. 1 mean, where are we going ?” ing it in the »yen air among the pine woods was 

‘‘We are going to continue a wild-goose chase what I nee ed. And don’t jest about Lloyd, 
we began a few weeks ago, when a young lady of dear! Please don’t !” 


my acquaintance informed mc ..:: nad concump- Anda pair of beautiful blco eyes vere turned 
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appealingly to the brown ones above her. Ernest 
replied : 

** Jest, my dearest! Is it any jest that I am 
suddenly torn from the delights of my beloved 
Pittsburgh, banished from natural gas, secluded 
from a bath tub, deprived of the cable cars—and 
here it’s coming dark, and a storm is also coming 
on time—and all for the sake of a youth who 
seems to take a fiendish delight in not turn- 
ing up ?” 

‘*Oh, Ernest, he does not know we are hunting 
him. Think how poor papa sent him away! You 
would never yourself try to see a girl again if her 
father had called you a fortune hunter. And he 
comes of as good a family as we, and is so proud 
and noble, and high-spirited, too.” 

“All of which Iam not! Well, you are com- 
plimentary !” 

‘‘T didn’t say anything of the kind! You are 
the best and dearest brother in the world ; and— 
Oh, dear—hear that thunder! What shall we 
do ?” 

‘“‘Do? Why, keep on driving. We must get 
somewhere some time. The earth is only about 
twenty-five thousand miles around, you know. 
So, if we only keep straight on, we shall be sure, 
at least, of getting home some day.” 

In spite of his laughing words there was an 
anxious look in the young man’s eyes. A mount- 
ain storm in the dark was no trivial matter, he 
well knew; and he feared for the delicate girl 
who nestled against him. 

He was sure now he had taken the wrong turn, 
five miles back; for if he had not they would 
have reached the little town they were seeking 
before this. 

But it was too late now to turn around, and 
there must be shelter somewhere near, he thought, 
though he noticed with increasing alarm the road 
looked as if it were little traveied, and he remem- 
bered they had met no one for the last mile or 
lwo. 

‘« Ernest,” said the girl, suddenly, “‘is or isn’t 
tliat a house over there ?” 

She pointed directly into the woods at the road- 
side. 

Ernest peered eagerly through the gathering 
darkness a moment, and then exclaimed, in a 
tune of great relief : 

“Tt surely is !” 

Then, springing from his buggy, he walked 
forward a few steps, and cried : 

‘‘Drive.on, Helen! There seems to be some 


kind of a road leading to it.” 

A.short drive through the thick woods brought 
them in front of a long, rambling building, 
which at first sight..seemed deserted, but a care- 
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ful survey showed a light glimmering in an un- 
stairs window. 

Their two weeks’ experience in North Caro- 
lina’s wilds had taught them not to “light ” them- 
selves, for here the dogs have an uncomfortable 
habit of reaching the door before their master. 

Profiting by this experience, Ernest stood up in 
the buggy and uttered the short, peculiar cry that 
answers in this region to a ring at the front- 
door bell. 

** Hallo-o-o-o !” he called. There was no an- 
swer, and the cry was repeated, ‘‘ Hallo-o-o-o !” 

‘Did you ever see such a forlorn, dismal place, 
Ernest ?” asked his sister, with a little shudder. 
**T almost hope no one will come. I'd be afraid 
to go in.” 

** Nonsense, Helen! There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with the house. I’d——” 

But this remark was suddenly cut short by the 
creaking of the front door, as it swung slowly 
open, and the wrinkled, wizened face of an old 
negro appeared. 

“‘ Howdy ?” the black man said, as he iimped 
down the rickety steps to the carriage ; ‘‘ howdy, 
massa ?” 

**Can’t you let us come in, for a night, uncle, 
and take care of my horse ?” the young man asked. 
‘We have lost our way and are afraid of the 
storm. 

The darky regarded him cautiously, then 
shook his head slowly. 

‘*T dunno,” he answered. ‘‘ Massa don’ wan’ 
no comp’ny, nor missus, neider.” 

‘* Will you tell them that a young gentleman 
and his sister from the city are lost, and wish to 
stay all night ? And here is something for your 
trouble.” 

The silver dollar that was swiftly transferred 
from Mr. Gaylor’s hand to that of the darky 
seemed to make a favorable impression, for he 
immediately hobbled off, muttering: ‘‘ Dar’s no 
harm in askin’, I reckon.” 

In a few moments he returned, wearing a very 
dissatisfied expression, and said : 

‘*Massa say, ‘Certainly, come in out’n de 
storm.’” 

Mr. Gaylor sprang from the buggy and lifted 
his sister down. 

“Run, Helen!” he exclaimed; ‘‘there is no 
time to waste. The storm is here.” 

They fled swiftly up the weed-grown walk, and 
entered a large, dim hall, while the old darky, 
muttering something about a light, vanished in 
the shadows. 

The negro returned presently, accompanied by 
an old woman as black and wrinkled as himself, 
who bore in her hand a tallow candle. 
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“That light only serves to make the darkness 
visible,” whispered Helen, 

The old woman courtesied to the strangers, and 
said : “‘Come dis way, missy! Ole Phebe’ll hab 
you some supper quicker’n shakin’.” 

Following the candle, the Gaylors were guided 
into a large room, scantily furnished, where they 
awaited the promised supper. 

“‘Oh, Ernest,” Helen whispered, slipping her 
hand into her brother’s, as the woman flitted like 
a shadow in and out of the room, ‘‘ what a dismal 
Thanksgiving Eve! And I’m just frightened ! 
This seems like some place in a story book. Did 
you ever see such a lonesome, deserted house, so 
big and dreary ?” 

** Nonsense, Helen! Your nerves are making 
you foolish, and you are hungry besides.” 

** But the place seems so uncanny.” 

“I don’t see anything uncanny about it. It’s 
just a big house, and it isn’t lighted with elec- 
tricity.” 

In spite of his gay tone, Ernest could not help 
thinking it really was a queer place, and he won- 
dered if, when its master and mistress appeared, 
they would be as withered as their servitors, 

His curiosity was not to be gratified, it seemed, 
for when the old woman announced supper was 
ready, they saw the table was laid only for two, 

“« Where is your master, aunty ?” Ernest asked, 

‘In he room. Massa don’ see no strangers.” 

“That’s queer,”. the young man thought, 
“‘T’ve always met such open-handed hospitality 
among the mountaineers, ‘This is a mysterious 
household.” 

Another thing struck them both as strange. 
All the appointments of the table were elegant. 
The dishes, though few, were of the finest china. 
The silver was solid and the fare was delicious. 

‘‘There is nothing ghostly about olives and 
salted almonds,” Helen whispered, ‘‘ but when 
you meet them side by side with corn bread and 
buttermilk they strike you as mysterious.” 

he old woman had been joined by the negro 
man, and Ernest observed, uneasily, how closely 
they watched every movement of their guests, not 
with the open-eyed curiosity to which he was ac- 
customed, but with a stealth that made him very 
uncomfortable. 

Once, in bending to pick up a handkerchief 
Helen dropped, the old woman muttered some- 
thing under her breath, which caused the young 
girl to start and turn pale. 

«‘ What did you say, auntie ?” she asked, nerv- 
ously. 

‘‘ Nothin’, nothin’,” the old woman answered, 
glancing apprehensively at the man. ‘‘ Phebe 
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don’t say nothin’. 


‘Oh, Ernest, but she did!” Helen declared, 
when the supper was over and the colored people 
had gone to prepare the travelers’ rooms. ‘‘ She 
muttered ‘ Danger’ just as she stooped down. I 
wish we were out in the woods in our buggy. 
I’m so frightened! It couldn’t be worse than 
this.” 

‘* Not worse than a splendid supper, a comfort- 
able room, and the prospect of a good night’s 
sleep ? My dear little sister, where has all your 
good common sense gone ?” 

**T don’t know, Ernest; but I’m so blue and 
homesick to-night! Just listen to that dismal 
wind! It doesn’t seem at all like Thanksgiving 
Eve. I believe that old darky frightened me 
sick and wretched.” 

‘‘ Aud only this morning you were so happy ! 
Have you forgotten it was only to-day we got our 
first real trace of that youth ? He is somewhere 
in these mountains, and I am sure we shall find 
him soon.” 

** Perhaps,” Helen answered, wearily. ‘<I 
can’t help thinking it may not be right for us 
to try to find him. You know how papa opposed 
him when he was living, and now, when we have 
money and are independent, we do as we please.” 

** We do as would please him,” Ernest replied, 
gravely. ‘‘ You have not forgotten how he told 
us, that last day, to find Lloyd Eaton, and, ask- 
ing his forgiveness, say he had misjudged him.” 

«Oh, no, no,” replied Helen ; “ I have not for- 
gotten. I am only tired of this dreadful house, 
and the storm and everything have upset me. I 
will try to be braver—lI will, indeed.” 

“‘That’s right, Helen. Now, don’t worry, 
and Here come our black angels. Let’s go 
right to bed, and see if we can’t sleep off some of 
our weariness. We will get out of this early to- 
morrow.” 

Helen held tight to her brother’s hand all the 
way up the long, deserted stairs and down the 
hall to her room. She wanted to ask him to let 
her sit all the night in his, but knew he would 
only laugh at her, and so she kissed him good- 
night with very trembling lips and entered her 
room. 

The old man led Ernest a little further down 
the hall, and then swung open the door of a small, 
cell-like room. 

There was something so odd about the arrange- 
ment of the furniture that even in the dim light 
Ernest could not help noticing it. Every piece 
was fastened immovabtly to the wall. Even the 
bed was made on a shelf built into the wall. 

‘‘Confound it!” Ernest exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
sort of a hole is this ?” 

‘It’s a berry good room, massa. Ol’ Massa 
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Williams done gone it a-purpose for missus. She 
libbed here ten year.” 

‘‘What on earth is everything fastened down 
so for ?” 

‘*Missus done went crazy, you know, sah. So 
she couldn’t hurt herself is de reason, sah.” 

“« Are you sure she was crazy, uncle ?” 

“* Cert’ly, sah. Didn’ she go hang herself to de 
winder bars, an’ kill herself by um by? Dars de 
berry bar. You can see for youself, sah.’’ 

“‘T don’t want to see,” the young man an- 
swered. 

And yet in spite of himself he walked over 
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door and noticing as he did so a heavy iron bolt 
on the outside. ‘I don’t wonder Helen was 
frightened. She would have had a spasm if 
she had seen this room. It’s a regular cham- 
ber of horrors.” 

In spite of himself his uneasiness deepened. 
He sat down in the window and tried the in- 
fluence of a good cigar; but the silence and 
desolation of the place, together with the storm 
outside, pressed more heavily on him every min- 
ute. The sputtering tallow candle flickered lower, 
reminding him he would soon be in utter dark- 
ness ; and with an exclamation of impatience he 
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“T say, Brui, Look err! ‘*Exe’s A OLE COVE OUT RECORD BREAKING !” 


to the window, and shook the iron bands that 
securely barred it. 

The negro lingered a moment in the door- 
way. 

‘“‘White folks ain’t skeered o’ ghostses,” he 
chuckled. ‘‘ The darkies say missus allers comes 
back Thanksgivin’ Eve; but you uns not skeered, 
I reckon.” 

“Gracious, no!” Ernest exclaimed. 

Then, with a shuffling bow and “ Good night, 
massa,” the darky disappeared. 

‘Well, this is a nice, cheerful place to spend 
Thanksgiving Eve !” Ernest thought, closing the 


threw his cigar stump between the bars, and with- 
out undressing flung himself on the bed. 

“It’s such an unearthly place, I believe I 
won’t go to sleep for awhile,” he said. ‘I'll see 
if that crazy woman’s ghost does walk.” 

But he was so intensely weary with his day’s 
drive that, in spite of this resolution, he was almost 
instantly asleep. How long he slept he knew not. 
The candle burned lower and lower in its socket, 
and then, with a last desperate effort to lighten 
the intense darkness, leaped up in a long, bright 
flame and expired. The storm outside howled 
for a short time, and then it, too, sank lower 
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and lower, catching its breath in long, deep 
guets, as if it, too, were watching in the dark- 
ness, listening for some evil sound within the 
gloomy house. 

Suddenly Ernest awoke with a start. It had 
grown 80 quiet without, the sound of stealthy 
footsteps in the hall awakened him. 

There was a fumbling at his door, and he lay 
for a moment scarcely conscious where he was. 
Then in a second every sense was wide awake, as 
he listened in breathless silence, expecting every 
moment the door would be opened. 

Soon the fumbling ceased, however, and the 
footsteps moved cautiously away. Then he be- 
came conscious of low voices in the room next 
his, and straining his ears, distinctly caught the 
sound of the voices of a man and woman in low, 
earnest debate. 

** Oh, brother,” the girl’s voice said, ‘‘ don’t 
kill them both! I just can’t have it !” 

‘Don’t be foolish, Mary! You know how 
much we need money, and to me there seems no 
other way.” 

“Yes, I know,” she admitted, with a quick 
sob; “but oh! I grieved so when you shot that 
poor old man last week, and now+these two—and 
they are so young and handsome! It’s Thanks- 
giving Eve, too! Brother, do let’s be cheerful 
for once.” 

**T’m sure I came as near being cheerful over 
that old chap’s money as I ever am over any- 
thing,” was the heartless reply. Then the same 
voice added : ‘ Let’s to work, and ; 

But Ernest heard no more. 

The instinct of self-preservation, which until 
now had lain dormant, overwhelmed by the 
stronger ones of horror and surprise, awakened. 
In an instant he saw the trap he was in. The 
old woman’s attempt at supper to warn Helen, 
the barred room, the stealthy looks of the old 
man, flashed through his mind, and, springing 
from his bed, he stole swiftly and silently toward 
the door. 

He must get to Helen. Her instant peril, alone 
in the darkness, nerved him to care little what he 
might meet in that long, dark hall. He must 
reach’ her, and that quickly. 

Laying his hand on the knob of the door, he 
turned it noiselessly ; but the door did not open. 

He pulled a little harder. Still it remained 
shut. Again, with his whole strength, he flung 
himself backward and pulled. The muscles of 
his arms stood out like whipcords as he tugged 
in his agony, but the door remained fast. 

Then there flashed over him the memory of 
that outside bolt. 

‘Fool! fool !” he cried. ‘* Caught like a rat 
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inatrap! But I will awaken Helen. She shall 
not die unwarned.” 

And he flung himself on the door, pounding it 
with fists and heels until the blood gushed forth, 
and screaming : 

“‘Helen! Helen! Wake! Murder! Help!” 

Then, above the din of his own shouts, he 
heard the rnsh of running feet, the agonized 
cry of his waking sister, her helpless call, ‘« Er- 
nest ! Ernest !” then another long, terrible cry as 
she came into the hall, the sound of a blow, and a 
heavy fall. 

Then he hushed his own mad shrieks to listen, 
and heard a voice exclaim : 

** You have killed her !” 

Low exclamations of anguish followed, and the 
heavy tramp of footsteps, as the bearers picked 
up the murdered girl and bore her down the hall. 
Then his terror and anguish broke forth again. 
Beside himself with horror, helpless, and in utter 
darkness, he alternately flung himself on his knees 
and beat upon the ironbound door. 

After what seemed hours of agony, he heard 
footsteps returning. They stopped this time at 
his own door. Nerving himself for a last desper- 
ate effort, he sprang back, and stood with uplifted 
arm, silent and alert, ready to defend his life. 

The heavy iron bolt slid slowly back, and the 
door opened wide, dimly revealing in the dark- 
ness on one side a wild-eyed, blood-stained man, 
and on the other a pale-faced but happy girl 
clinging to the encircling arm of a handsome 
young man, whose other arm held aloft a tallow 
candle. Over his shoulder peeped another girl- 
ish face, and two negro forms were just beyond. 

“‘Helen! Safe !” gasped the man within the 
darkness. ‘‘ My darling, I will save you yet.” 

‘« But I don’t want to be saved from Lloyd ! 
And what were you making such a horrible noise 
about ? You frightened me almost to death.” 

** Lloyd Eaton !” 

Ernest stretched out his hand to the young 
man opposite. 

*‘T’m afraid I’ve been making an ass of my- 
self.” 

* . . * * * 

In a cozy little room fitted up as a library four 
eager tongues were busy pouring forth explana- 
tions and exclamations. 

«« Whatever made you howl so, Ernest ?” Lloyd 
demanded. 

** Whatever made you and Miss Mary say you 
were going to kill us both ?” Ernest retorted ; 
‘*and how came my door bolted ? I vow I’m half 
afraid of you yet.” 

**You don’t mean you heard us? Was that 
what set you yelling like a wild and woolly cow- 
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boy ? Poor Aunt Susan was so afraid of you! 
She thought you had come to rob us, and slipped 
up in the night and bolted the door. She kept 
muttering to herself you were dangerous, all even- 
ing.” 

‘T heard her,” Helen interposed. 
startled me !” 

‘As for the deaths you heard talked over,” 
Lloyd continued, ‘‘ aren’t you well enough up in 
magazine literature to know an author must kill 
off all his characters if he wants his stories ac- 
cepted ? And Mary here was begging for the 
lives of a particularly refreshing pair of lovers I 

yas about to drown in the billowy waters, @ la 
Paul and Virginia, when you kicked up such a 
racket. I suppose they are still floating.” 

«* But, Helen,” Ernest asked, ‘‘what made you 
shriek so when you reached the hall, and then 
tumble over ?” 

“*I made her do it,” Lloyd answered, ‘for I 
opened the door and ran square into her, and she 
just fainted dead away. Mary at once informed 
me I had killed her. We carried her off, and 
found she wasn’t dead, after all.” His brown 
eyes rested softly on the girl beside him, as he 
added: ‘* But how came you South, Helen ?” 

‘* We came South to hunt you, Lloyd,” she an- 


** Tow she 


swered, simply, “and to tell you how poor papa 
asked for your forgiveness before he died. But 
we could not find a trace of you after we reached 
Charleston.” 

“Thank God, he judged me rightly at last !” 
Lloyd exclaimed. ‘I came South because I 
never wanted to see a girl again after I lost 
you. Mary came along to take care of me. We 
found this queer old place—which a rich planter 
had fitted up for his insane wife—rented it for a 
song, and I have come near making myself famous 
writing sketches of the queer characters we find 
around us.” 

«© And I came South,” cried Ernest, ‘‘ on a wild- 
goose chase, as I thought, little dreaming that 
the goose would prove to be the hunter, and not 
the game.” 

Just then a clock somewhere in the darkness 
below chimed the birth of a new day. 

**Tt ought to be April Fools’ Day,” Ernest said, 
‘instead of Thanksgiving.” 

**No, no!” Lloyd cried, sliding his arm around 
the blushing girl near him. ‘It is Thanksgiv- 
ing Day—the best, the most blessed of my life ! 
I am going to hunt up a parson and a license as 
soon as it is light, and then give thanks all the 
rest of my life for wht this day has brought me.” 
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By, MADISON CAWEIN. 


Herne the blue hepatica— 
Jewels some celestial lost— 
Spirit sapphires without flaw, 
Dewy at my feet are tost : 
Like the flower, her two eyes 
Watch me from the wiser skies. 


Still dost hold me? Still I say, 
‘‘In thy loveliness that is, 
Never take thy lips away, 
Lips that dimly bend to kiss: 
I am mortal.—Woe is me! 
Thy sweet immortality ! 


‘* Majesty forever fair, ° 
Dream the song-dawn of thy looks, 
Cloud glooms of thy blowing hair, 
Pearliness of bashful brooks 
In thy godlike beckonings, 
As some old faith’s sylvan thing's. 


‘* Humble to such mastery, 
Treading paths of thorny pain, 

Whence all joys translated be, 
Seeking vainly, is such vain ? 

Haply no. The hope is leal 

We the unreal, thou the real.” 
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3y COLONEL NICHOLAS PIKE. 


*" Look upon my web so fine, 


See how threads with threads intwine ; 


If the evening wind alone 

Breathe upon it, all is gone. 

Thus within the darkest place 
Creative wisdom thou mayst trace ; 
Feeble though the creature be, 
Allah speaks through that to thee.” 


hotter climates than ours; and in my opinion 
are very beneficial to man in their small way, 
from the immense quantities of insect life they 
destroy. 

Many persons must have noticed, when in the 
country, the innumerable spiders on every bush 
and tree, and webs great and small in all direc- 
tions, especially when glistening with dew, at early 


Not more completely did Arachne in the old morning. Every house has its “hairy - legged 


mythological story contend 
with Minerva and defeat her 
in spinning, than do the 
spiders of to-day go far ahead 
of man’s handiwork, even in 
his daintiest fabrics, in the 
delicacy of their gossamer 
textures. Yet the very name 
of a spider carries with it 
generally almost as much dis- 
gust and horror as that of a 
snake, and every hand is rais- 
ed against the whole race. 
Now, as a rule, spiders are 
most harmless little creatures, 
at least with the exception of 
some large ones that inhabit 
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spinners,” much to the disgust of the 
housewife, and even she might learn a 
lesson of patience and industry from 
the little toilers, who build up their 
houses again so perseveringly, no matter 
how often they are destroyed. Every 
garden wall and fence has its occupants ; 
yet how few ever take the trouble to 
notice the indefatigable workers ! 

Not many people care to study their 
habits, thinking it is not worth their 
while to give any attention to such in- 
significant creatures, so low in the scale 
of nature, and looked upon as good for 
nothing in the economy of life. Dur- 
ing the many years I have studied their 
habits, my experience is that they form 
one of the most interesting groups of 
living organisms. 

Many entomologists do not rank spi- 
ders among insects, because they have 
no antenne and no divisions between 
the head and shoulders, and breathe 
by leaf-shaped gills situated under the 
belly instead of spiracles in the side ; 


ZRAPDOOR SPIDER ON COCOANUT TREE—NEST WITH LID OPEN. have a heart connected with these ; eight 
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legs instead of six, and from two to eight eyes. 
Yet spiders are popularly considered insects, 
though such men as Professors Owen, Rhymer, 
Jones, Roget and others gave them rank as ani- 
mals, from their structural peculiarities. All 
writers give them credit for a large share of in- 
stinct, or intelligence, call 
it which you will—I term 
it the latter. 

Very much has been 
written on spiders of late 
years, but there is much 
more to learn of their 
habits, although the Rev. 
Mr. McCook has recently 
given us two large inter- 
esting volumes, full of 
careful research on ‘‘ Orb ( 
Weavers.” Still,asIhave ~~~ 
studied them at home and 
when abroad so much, I 
trust some of my experi- 
ences may not be uninter- 
esting to my readers. 

The spider was one of 
the early creations, as it has been frequently 
found in a fossil state. Many years ago Professor 
Romer discovered a fossil spider closely resem- 
bling a Lycosa of the present day in the coal 
measures of Upper Silesia. The interest in this 
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discovery lies in the fact that up to that time 
spiders had not been known from any rock older 
than the Jurassic, and now the existence of them 
is proved in the Paleozoic period. The body of 
this spider was about an inch long; so, judging 
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from those we have, they must have been of good 
size with all their legs on. Who knows but these 
preadamite spiders may have burrowed at the 
roots of the giant arborescent ferns and great 
conifers that, after lying buried for ages, now 
serve the prosaic purpose of giving heat for our 
furnaces and kitchen ranges ? 

Spiders of this age are widely distributed all 
over the world; even in the highest explored 
latitudes, Captain Hall, of Arctic fame, brought 
specimens from the regions of ice and snow, 
which were in the possession of my friend, the 
late Carson Brevoort. I have seen them myself 
running actively in the frozen woods, so I know 
how low a temperature they will stand here. The 
senses are all keen in spiders as in other animals. 
Most have eight eyes, some have six, and the 
‘daddy longlegs,” well-known to every child, 
has only two. It is supposed that the eyes of 
spiders are varied in their focal length. When 
examined with a microscope the eight eyes usu- 
ally show different positions on the clypeus, or 
part of the head on which the eyes stand. The 
lateral eyes in many species face outward on each 
side, and the front ones turn two backward and 
two forward, so it is reasonable to suppose that they 
can descry their prey or foe from whatever side it 
appears. As far as my experience goes with 
those I have closely watched, the sight is very 
acute, and especially so in the little, wandering, 
leaping, hunting spiders of the genus Aftus. 

From the mobility of their legs and the thin- 
ness of their cutaneous investment I should think 
spiders have a very delicate sense of touch. A 
strong proof of this may be derived from the 
manner in which they construct their webs. 
They must use their eyes in planning their 
frame works, but they cannot be guided by sight 
in the details, for the spinneret whence they draw 
their threads being situated behind, they must 
depend in a great measure on the tact of the feet 
for the accuracy of the workmanship in their 
webs. The claws must be sensitive also, as the 
hind ones guide the lines from the spinnerets. 
The exquisite, lacelike fabric, thus woven, as it 
were in the dark, indicates the sense of touch as 
peculiarly delicate. Very little is known of the 
sense of smell, but I do not doubt they have it as 
well as that of hearing. 

It is well authenticated that spiders have 
evinced a love for musical sounds. A large ta- 
rantula, a species of Olios, is very common in 
houses in Mauritius and in all the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. A pair used to appear from their 
hiding place every night in my room when I be- 
gan to strike soft chords on a guitar. One night, 
on using a tuning fork sharply near them, they 


sprang from the wall and disappeared. The sharp 
vibratory sound appeared to be too much for 
them. It is stated recently that at a French 
country house two spiders lowered themselves 
down from the ceiling, and hung at the level 
of the tops of the windows while music was being 
performed ; and when it was over they went up 
again, and this was repeated several times. 

Spiders are highly susceptible of danger, some 
more than others. Bright little Linyphias will 
drop to the ground and feign dead if the web on 
which they are located is shaken. An Ullobora 
shakes its web violently when disturbed, and if it 
cannot frighten away the intruder, will also drop 
down and play possum. A large Olios, when she 
sees danger to her newly hatched young, attracts 
them to her by some sign which they well under- 
stand, and they all climb over her, fold in their 
legs, and away she scuds, apparently not incom- 
moded by her burden. I once saw an A¢tus hunt- 
ing for prey on a fence, when a swallow flew past, 
and the shadow so frightened him, he made a rush 
for some hiding place, and did not reappear for 
several minutes. 

I have proved by experience they can be tanght 
to know and distinguish different individuals. 
When in Mauritius I brought in a number of 
spiders from the country, and gave them liberty 
in a room which I kept undisturbed. They soon 
made themselves at home, and webs were spun 
all over the walls and windows. One large Zpeira 
—the Z. nigra, over an inch long, with a spread 
of feet over six inches when extended on its web 
—became in time so familiar with my presence, it 
would descend to take the food I brought it every 
day, consisting of grasshoppers, flies, moths, etc. 
I mentioned the fact to some friends, who I felt 
sure must see it to believe it, though they were 
polite enough not to say so. Accordingly, I in- 
vited them to witness the fact for themselves ; but 
when they entered, her ladyship would not put in 
an appearance, nor would she come to the most 
tempting morsel till they had retired. I was 
ashamed of my protégée, and of course my friends 
langhed. The spider was evidently aware of and 
afraid of strangers—a fact I soon after proved to 
my friends’ conviction. Here I would remark, in 
most of my descriptions I say she, and not he. 
In spider households the male is a very insignifi- 
cant personage. The lady spins the web, nest and 
cocoon without the aid of her mate; that is to 
say, in the largest establishments, such as the 
family of the Epeirida, etc. He roams around, 
just spinning a little nest to hide in. Woe be to 
him if he dares to interfere in domestic matters, 
for her ladyship’s temper is of the shortest, and 
she would have no scruples about killing and eat- 
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ing him, if in her way. She is a thorough be- 
liever in woman’s rights. Even after courtship 
he has to keep his distance from his savage spouse 
in many instances. Especially is this the case with 
the above-mentioned spider, the Z. nigra ; but 
when we look at the disparity in size between 
the male and female, no wonder he is in awe of 
her. Strange to say, though a domestic tyrant, 
she allows the brilliant little scarlet Linyphias 
to weave a tiny geometric web in some corner of 
her large one, and hang up the pretty top-shaped 
cocoons by a strong thread close to her, and she 
never interferes with them. 

Our own large Zpeiras have been written about 
so much of late, I will pass them over, and go to 
a very different family—the trapdoor spiders, and 
mention two of them, the very opposites in size 
and character. First, the great Mygale Henizii, 
one of the largest spiders of the United States, a 
native of Alabama, Georgia, Texas and South 
Carolina. The female, when spread out, often 
measures six inches square. She has a thick, 
shaggy coat, with eight long, thick, hairy legs, 
and the palpi are so long, they look like a ninth 
pair. The fangs, or falces, are very strong, 
and should this very formidable-looking spider 
bite a person, the jaws have to be cut away, they 
hold so tenaciously. This is one of the few dan- 
gerous spiders of our States, as the fangs are 
strong enough to penetrate the human skin, 
which most others are not. The Mygale builds 
and lives in a trapdoor nest. Instead of spinning 
a web, she burrows in the ground, lining her 
tube with silken threads to make a soft nest for 
her eggs. The way she closes it shows a wonder- 
ful amount of intelligence. She makes a circular 
trapdoor, larger than a twenty-five cent piece, 
slightly concave outside and convex within. It 
is formed of about a dozen layers of silken web, 
like the lining of her dwelling, that are closely 
laid one upon the other. They are shaped so 
that the inner are the broadest and the outer less 
in diameter, except toward the hinge, which is 
about an inch long. In consequence of all the 
layers being united there, and prolonged into the 
tube, it becomes the thickest part of the struct- 
ure. The elasticity of the materials also gives 
the hinge the remarkable peculiarity of acting 
like a spring, so that the door shuts spontane- 
ously. It fits so accurately to the aperture, it is 
impossible to distinguish the joining, and the 
silk changing to the color of the surrounding 
earth by exposure to the air, no one would sus- 
pect its existence, and it can be constantly opened 
and shut without destroying the power of the 
spring. A remarkable fact is, that when the 
Mygale is frightened and runs into her house, 


trapdoors to spiders’ nests. 


she closes the door and holds her fort against all 
intruders with the strong claws of her feet. By 
daylight she moves clumsily and slowly, but when 
darkness comes on her motions are rapid, and she 
captures her prey by sudden leaps on the unwary 
victims. ‘The males have the greatest enmity to 
each other, and never meet without a fight, the 
victor making a meal of his fallen foe. 

The other trapdoor spider I know I became 
acquainted with when on a tour round Mauritius. 
When near the shore of Tombeau Bay, so cele- 
brated for its connection with the sad story of 
Paul and Virginia, as it was there that their dead 
bodies were found after the wreck of the ill-fated 
ship the St. Géran, I halted in a grove of cocoa- 
nut trees. A friend who was with me called my 
attention to a small, dark 
spider he said he had seen on 
the bark of one of the trees, 
but it suddenly disappeared. 
Ile was also under the im- 
pression that he had seen a 
loose piece of bark, but that, 
too, had vanished. This was 
more than sufficient to arouse 
our curiosity, and we set to 
work to try and find the little 
creature. It took us quite 
awhile and a very minute sur- 
vey before we made any dis- 
covery, but we were finally 
well rewarded. We detected 
minute, small circles not half 
an inch in diameter, and with 
the point of a penknife we 
found all the rings to be 





They were about as deep as 
wide, made by perforating 
the woody fibre of the* tree. 
We only procured one specimen in her den, and 
she feigned dead, so was easily secured. When 
undisturbed the little creature sits with her door 
open at the entrance, for before we left the place 
we had a chance to see and secure many of the 
spiders and their nests. I do not know the spe- 
cies, although I sent several specimens with nests 
to England, but never heard of them after. It 
was an Aftus, and, like most of its kind, after 
catching a fly or other insect, when the meal was 
over it sat up like a cat on its hind legs, and using 
the palpi and front legs, it carefully made its toilet, 
combing out the long hair around the face with 
its claws, the motions resembling those of a cat 
washing her face. At the slightest sound she 
darted into her house, closing the door so tightly 
that no foes of her own species could find her— 
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nothing short of a bird’s beak. There was a slight 
silken lining to the nest and lid, and a hinge of 
strong silk held the bit of bark used for the cov- 
ering. These little spiders, unlike the Mygales, 
live more peaceably, and though I saw some of 
the males amicably sitting near the females, I did 
not succeed in catching one. 

One of the wonders of spider life to me is the 
way the large webmakers spin the lines of such 
length, employed in forming the frame before the 
geometrical centre is begun. The /. nigra and 
E. inaurata are the two largest spiders of Mau- 
ritius, Bourbon or Madagascar in this family. I 
have often met them over an 
inch long in the body. Very 
early one morning I came to 
a path shaded by young palms 
when crossing the grounds 
near a friend’s house, and to 
my astonishment a busy scene 
was enacting there, I was 
fortunate enough to see. A 
number of these large spiders 
were constructing their webs, 
and they were in all stages of 
completeness. Leaves over- 
hanging the walk had been 
selected, and lines taken 
across it to the opposite side, 
over 25 feet, and they were at 
a height of over 20 feet from 
the ground. Most of the 
powerful lines, spun first as a 
frame, if I may so express it, 
ran from south to east, the 
direction of the then prevail- 
ing wind. They first perched 
themselves on the tip of a 
leaf, and if it was approved 
as a site, no time was lost 
before the work began. The , 
spider draws out lines with 
one hind foot till enough is 
floated out and the wind carries them to some 
point where they touch some object ; in this case 
it was across the path, and they caught another 
palm leaf. The instant she felt it was arrested 
she set to work to test it, at the same time send- 
ing out more lines to float away. She tries the 
strength of them with her feet, and even lets 
herself down to see if they will bear her weight, 
and this she does till her frame is finished and 
thoroughly guyed before she begins the geo- 
metrical part of the web. A remarkable cir- 
cumstance is her using her limbs as a measure to 
regulate the distance of her radii, or wheel spokes, 
wr the circular meshes between ; and when all 
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is finished she sends out numerous guys in every 
direction, to keep the whole firm when swayed by 
the wind. Then leaves are drawn together and « 
nest made, where she hides when not on the web, 
but in wait for prey. 

Every Zpeira makes a different nest and egg 
bag, and guys the web according to the position 
she isin. The large Mauritian Zpeiras, instead 
of weaving a regular zigzag, as they do here, 
to use for binding up large captives, make deli- 
cate, fluffy nets, hung on different parts of the 
web. These are not for ornaments, but for a 
deadly purpose. Should any bee or other insect 
invade her domain, too larga 
for her to manage easily, slic 
tears down one or more of 
these nets, and quick as light- 
ning the victim is enveloped 
in a covering fatal as tho 
fabled shirt of Nessus, from 
which there is no escape. 
Sometimes a web will cover 
an immense American aloe, 
but there is a community in 
that case, as perhaps twenty 
of the #. opuntie@ may have 
their geometric webs there, 
and their cocoons hanging in 
the mass of lines that con- 
nect the leaves. An E. 
nigra | once saw in the Bo- 
tanical Gardens near a lake 
had spun her web between 
two ravenala trees, and on 
measuring it I found it ex- 
tended over fifteen yards, the 
upper threads being single 
FEMALE, lines across, and the lower 

attached on one side to a 
branch and descending to the 

long grass below. 
Amongst my other dis- 
coveries in Mauritius, I was 
so fortunate as to come upon the ZL. livida, which 
was previously supposed only to be a native of 
Madagascar. I had left the heated city after a 
terrible attack of fever, and whilst resting under 
a veranda one day saw a large spider I did not 
recognize, spinning a very curious web. It was 
attached to the posts and carried away up to 
the beams. <A very perfect geometrical web was 
formed, but every corner of it was thoroughly 
guyed, and then two-thirds of it was covered 
with a yellow, silken fluff, and in one corner 
under it I saw, later on,.she had hung her egg 
bag. The most singular part of the proceeding 
was her drawing down a large leaf of a creeper 
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near by, and constructing a cylindrical nest on 
the top of it, of a bright-yellow color, well fastened 
down. It was over an inch and a half lorg, and 
the mouth was as large as a twenty-five cent piece. 
When all was completed she retired into this den, 
leaving nothing visible but the black eyes and 
palpi. Afterward I found a number of these 
spiders, ranging from purple to brown, light 
blue underneath, and head and legs jet black or 
brown. I thought they must be varieties of the 
Livida, but on sending some, with notes, to the 
genial and talented Dr. Vinson, who resided on 
the Island of Bourbon, he pronounced them the 
true Livida. I procured some later, and the en- 
tire web was golden yellow, and the tube covered 
with crinkled white threads. The whole island 





them fifteen to twenty feet long. I traced one to 
earth, and then to asmall bush, where a spider 
with the abdomen elevated was actively engaged 
in drawing out lines from its spinnerets, using 
both hind feet for this purpose. It continued 
spinning for some minutes, and threw out such 
innumerable and long threads, I could not see the 
other end of them. Presently it ceased, but she 
still held on firmly with her fore feet, the abdo- 
menu greatly raised, and having the appearance of 
a great strain on the body ; at length she let go, 
and then rose into space as majestically as any 
practiced aeronaut. The spiders were Linyphias, 
and this was the only time I witnessed this curi- 
ous phenomenon whilst I was in the island. 

Last September, while at Rockaway Beach, I 
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EPEIRA LIVIDA, AND HIDING TUBE. 


iz rich in spider life, but, as elsewhere, you must 
know their haunts, or you will surely fail to find 
them. 

On account of the heat during the day it was 
my custom to take a long walk soon after day- 
light, either toward the country or seashore. 
One morning while resting on a fence, on the 
Plaine Lauzun, just cutside the city of Port Louis, 
I was suprised to find spiders all round me, and 
supposed I had suddenly come on a newly hatched 
colony. A bush near was covered with them, 
and I approached to secure some, and shook the 
bush, thinking they would drop, as usual, when I 
was astonished to see them fall only a little way, 
and then sail off from me into space. I watched 
them, and soon saw numerous silken threads float- 
ing nearly perpendicularly in the air, some of 
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saw a flight of spiders, sailing inland, on large 
white, fluffy webs, six inches long, and they held 
on to the under side of the fluff. They seemed 
to come from the sand dunes, and were not very 
numerous ; but I obtained some specimens, and 
found they were Epeiras. 

Spiders eat voraciously when food is abundant, 
but I know that they can subsist a long time fast- 
ing if they can find water, but without it they 
perish. In the summer of 1880 I observed many 
species, not often found there, near the ponds of 
Prospect Park, evidently in search of water. The 
whole season had been so dry, the earth was 
parched up so that in many places it cracked 
open. ‘These spiders had left their usual haunts 
and were heading for the water. Was this in- 
stinct ? Were they guided by scent to it ? If so 
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the organ must be highly developed, for they cer- 
tainly could not see it. I think very many spi- 
ders die during long droughts, as after such sea- 
sons I have constantly found a scarcity of certain 
species, plentiful when rains and heavy dews 
have been abundant. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
3¥ ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

One of the most suggestive and valuable of the papers 
presented at the late meeting in Washington of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science was that 
by Professor Frank H. Bigelow upon the magnetisin of 
the sun. This is only a summary of labors upon which 
Professor Bigelow has long been engaged, to show that 
the strange phenomena of terrestrial magnetism have their 
source in the sun. It began with an attempt to explain 
the corona, visible in total eclipses, the lines of radiating 
ligt in which were long ago observed to be curved in- 
st-ad of straight. It has usually been regarded as the 
flunes of an exceedingly tenuous gas, or gases. Professor 
Bigelow, however, following out the suggestion of the 
curvature of the fluctuating “flames,” compared them to 
the “lines of force” around a spherical magnet, shown in 
the common school experiment of the behavior of iron 
filings on a sheet of paper, which group themselves, when 
a magnet is placed below, into radiant lines, leaving one 
pole of the magnet and curving into the other pole. Act- 
ing upon this theory, he studied all the photographs and 
facts obtainable relating to the corona, and found the lines 
of curvature in the corona to correspond to the “lines of 
force”’ above mentioned, and of such a length and width 
that all in one solar hemisphere would bend around and 
enter the other solar hemisphere in the corresponding 
zone. The matter composing the coronal streamers is be- 
lieved to be shot up from the sun by some expelling force, 
but it ceases to be incandescent and visible at a short dis- 
tance. Incidentally the sun spots are caused, in part, if 
not wholly, by the fall of this matter, in return, upon the 
sun ; and it is also thought that the lightest of it may not 
return, but go flying through space, making the appear- 
ance known as the zodiacal light. The phenomenon of 
aurora borealis is also involved. This proving of the sun 
to be a polarized body solves many problems in solar 
physics, and has an important bearing upon meteoroldgy, 
and astronomers are greatly interested in it. 


Ir also has a very practical application in terrestrial 
matters, pertaining especially to the compass needle and 
navigation. The behavior of the magnetic needle contains 
mysteries hitherto unsolved. We know it does not point 
to the geographical, but to the magnetic, pole, requiring 
elaborate calculation to determine the true north from its 
indication, varying with each part of the world. More- 
over, the needle is subject to a daily oscillation, amouant- 
ing in the Polar regions to as much as 2° lateral swing, 
sometimes, in each twenty-four hours. The oscillation, in 
the Southern Hemisphere is in a direction reverse to that 
in the Northern. Professor Bigelow finds in the polariza- 
tion of the sun a means of accounting for this phenome- 
non. He says that in effect the sun is a huge magnet act- 
ing upon the earth precisely as a working dynamo affects 
a conducting substance moved across it. It is only neces- 
sary to move any conducting substance past a magnet, 
acyoss its ‘‘ lines of force,” to have that conductor made a 


magnet itself for the time being, and for a system of vlec- 
trical currents circulating around its axis to be excited. 
While the conductor approaches, its nearest end acquires, 
let us say, north-pole magnetism; but when the moving 
conductor has passed the stationary magnet, this same 
nearest end, now receding, reverses its polarity, and is like 
a south pole. Ina dynamo there are scores, not to say 
hundreds, of such conductors arranged on a circular, ro- 
tating frame, which are thus brought in succession toward 
and away from the dominating magnets. Professor Bige- 
low conceives of each spot on the earth’s surface as being 
rotated daily past the sun, and going through this same 
experience. From dawn to noon it approaches; from 
noon to sunset it recedes. The various instruments in an 
observatory, registering the various components of the 
magnetic situation induced immediately underneath them, 
first swing in one direction and then in the other, and 
when they are carried out of sight of the sun at night 
come toa state of rest. To demonstrate this, Professor 
Bigelow collated simultaneous observations from meteoro- 
logical stations in different parts of the globe, and found 
that they could be, must be, platted into a beautifully or- 
ganized system of lines of force, corresponding to those 
which Maxwell and Thomson have already prescribed and 
illustrated, as to be found when a polarized sphere is in- 
serted in a“ field of force.” A series of special observa- 
tions, meteorological and astronomical, will be made at 
many observatories in this new light, calculated to explain 
several problems that have long puzzled scientific men. 


A smwpLe device has recently been invented for pro- 
moting deep and, consequently, healthful breathing in 
weak-lunged, flat-chested persons, the principle of which 
is to make the wearer slightly uncomfortable, and promote 
his exertions to fill his lungs deeper and more often than 
ordinarily. The device is a small belt or cord, which en- 
circles the chest at the point of its greatest expansion, and 
a take-up arrangement to which the ends of the belt or 
cord are attached—this take-up consisting of a coiled 
spring, adapted to tighten the belt at intervals, and a train 
of wheels, by which the speed of the spring in taking up 
the belt may be regulated. Upon the exhalation of the 
breath, after the full expansion of the lungs, the chest re- 
turns to the size natural to it in ordinary breathing, thus 
leaving the belt loose; immediately the take-up mechan- 
ism begins to gather in the slack of the belt, which it con- 
tinues to gather, and finally it tightens the belt about the 
chest until the pressure is uncomfortable to the wearer, 
compelling the taking of another inspiration, thus length- 
ening the belt, which is accomplished by the withdrawal of 
the strap from the case, which act again coils the spring. 
The latter in turn, when the breath is exhaled and the 
chest resumes its natural size, again begins to gather up 
the slack of the belt—and so on, continuously. 


Tue perfection of the instantaneous camera ‘‘ makes for 
peace and righteousness,” as Matthew Arnold would say, 
by deciding absolutely questions in which a doubt might 
lead to quarrels. Thus the camera has now become an 
indispensable adjunct to all close finishes in horse racing. 
The Coney Island, Monmouth, Saratoga and other great 
racing associations have an official photographer, Mr. 
John C. Hemment, of Brooklyn, who has paid special at- 
tention to this specialty. He photographs in less than the 
one-thousandth part of a second, and thus succeeds in 
securing pictures of the fleetest horses or runners per- 
fectly ‘‘sharp” in every particular. Mr. Hemment is 
himself an athlete of no mean standing, though he no 
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longer cctively participates in athletics, except with the 
instantaneous camera. His personal experience in active 
athletics enables him to use the camera to much better 
advantage than one equally skillful as a photographer who 
has not had his experience as an athlete. 


An example of good reasoning power in a water snake 
was recently noticed by the writer of these notes, which 
controverts the popular idea that serpents have no intelli- 
gence. These snakes ( 7’ropidonotus sipedon) get their food 
mainly, if not altogether, from the water of quiet streams 
and lakes, and are almost entirely aquatic in habit. On 
still days they may be seen swimming about or prowling, 
half submerged, along the banks, seeking for such living 
prey as they are able to catch, and for any carrion that 
may have been cast up by the current. One day one was 
observed who had discovered a dead sunfish as large as a 
man’s hand, and was attempting to drag it away to a quiet 
place, where he might feed upon it without interruption. 
The strength of the snake, as evinced in this operation, 
was remarkable. He had seized its back in his jaws, and 
where he could swim he got along quite easily, but he was 
soon among shallows, and here his troubles began. Stones 
and sticks got in his way, and his load was heavy. Once 
he got quite stuck in trying to drag kis burden through a 
narrow cleft which was tvo small for it. After trying again 
and again, he let go, swam around and seized it squarely 
by the pointed nose, and thus pulling lengthwise, he easily 
drew it through the crevice. This implies an apprecia- 
tion on his part of why he could not get the object through 
the narrow place, and an ability of judging of the width 
of the passage, compared with the width of the fish, and a 
knowledge of what to do under the circumstances. This 
is something quite superior to mere instinct, which would 
have kept him tugging senselessly at his burden until he 
got tired and abandoned the undertaking; and it implies 
a considerable progress in intelligence. 


Work will soon be begun upon a plan to ventilate the 
railroad tunnel which passes under Park Avenue, in New 
York city, from the Grand Central Depot to the Harlem 
River. The plan is to construct a false roof,a ot or 
more below the real roof of the tunnel, having a contin- 
uous opening along the centre —that is, immediately above 
the locomotive smokestacks. A compressing engine, hav- 
ing pipes extending along between the false and true roofs, 
will force a strong draft into the ‘“ up-takes,” or ventilat- 
ing chimneys, which now exist at intervals of fifty feet, 
and suck up all of the smoke and gases delivered (mainly 
above the false roof in the first instance) by the loco- 
motives. The passage of trains keeps the air in the lower, 
or main, part of the tunnel changing sufficiently, and as- 
sists the upward draft. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Geoxce C. HurRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Great interest has been felt in the reports received 
from the party on board the A7te, the little vessel which 
conveyed Lieutenant Peary, U.S.N.. and his companions, 
who left New York on the 6th of June last, to spend the 
winter in Greenland, and push northward next summer 
to the unvisited northern coast of that desolate region. 
‘The Kite was delayed in Belle Isle Strait by an unusually 
early blockade of ice, but reached the neighborhood of 
Whale Sound, the objective point, in July. Here also ice 
was in the way; but a landing was effected in McCormick 
Bay, a little to the north, and then the expedition was put 


on shore. One accident—the breaking of Mr. Peary’s leg 
by an unlucky blow from the iron tiller—seems to have 
discouraged some of those who sent reports to the home 
papers. These ingenuous but inexperienced persons have 
distressed themselves and the public with gloomy imagin- 
ings of the fate in store for the explorer and his company. 
Mr. Peary, who is at home in Greenland, thinks nothing 
of his broken leg, and faces the winter with the serenity 
of a man who has made all his preparations with fore- 
thought and prudence, and is ready to do his duty with a 
stout heart. His supplies of every kind are ample, and 
game, if not always plentiful, is always to be had. It is 
reported that he has but seven tons of coal with which to 
meet the Greenland cold. Those who have read of Arctic 
winters should remember that the snow, which buries 
everything, protects while it buries. A lamp, burning in 
a snow-covered hut, supplies more than the needful 
warmth for the body, while it cooks the dinner in the pot 
suspended above its flame. Mr. Peary was undoubtedly 
cured of his hurt, and actively engaged in his winter occu- 
pations, before the middle of September; and there seems 
no cause for anxiety as to his safety. 

Tue discovery of the Falls on the Grand, or Hamilton, 
River, in Labrador, is an addition to the knowledge of 
American geography, for, though the Falls had been vis- 
ited by two of the Hudson Bay Company’s officers, no ac- 
count of them has ever been made public, and there was 
even some doubt of their existence. This has now been 
proved by the Bowdoin College Expedition, and the full 
report by Messrs. Cary and Cole will soon establish the 
facts as to the relative rank of this among the waterfalls 
of the world. Mr. Randle Holme, who, in 1887, was 
turned back when within sixty or seventy miles of the 
Falls, was inclined, and with good reason, to accept the 
estimate of their enormous height; and, though the ele- 
vation is reduced by the calculation of the actual ex- 
plorers, it is still not less, and may turn out to be more, 
than 500 feet, including the rapids, which are so precipi- 
tous that they must be regarded as a part of the cataract. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF FRANK 
LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY. 

Tue December number of this magazine, issued Novem- 
ber 15th, will fully maintain, both in appearance and in 
literary and pictorial contente, the traditional high stand- 
ard of the Curistmas Poputar Monraty. Among the 
notable contributions will be a vivid and dramatic his- 
torical romance, specially written for this uumber, by 
Joaquin Miller. It is the latest prose production of the 
brilliant poet and Uittérateur of the Sierras, and in addi- 
tion to being illustrated, will be a-companied by a strik- 
ing portrait. In a paper of thrilling interest and high 
historical value, Caroline Washburn Rockwood will give a 
full account of the mos: recent exploration of the mysteri- 
ous Florida Everglades, the home of the Seminoles, richly 
illustrated with views and portraits never before obtained. 
In addition to these and other features, there will be an 
abundance of distinctively Christmas matter. The num- 
ber will be bound in a new illuminated cover of appropri- 
ate and beautiful design. The earliest Christmas mag- 
azine in the field, Franx Lesiix’s Porputar Monraty will 
not, assuredly, be surpassed by any illustrated periodical 
of the season. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SENATOR SHERMAN. 


By Hon, DANIEL J. RYAN. 


Hon. Jonn Saerman, United States Senator from Ohio, 
is in his sixty-eighth year. Born at Lancaster, O., he spent 
his early boyhood at Mount Vernon and Lancaster, at- 
tending school. Scarcity of means forced him to labor 
early for himself. He commenced work as a junior rod- 
man in the corps of engineers engaged in the construction 
of the system of Ohio canals. His rapidly acquired 
knowledge soon placed him in charge of a large section of 
the public works. from which he was removed on account 
of his Whig tendencies. He turned his attention to the 
study of the law, and in 1844 was admitted to the Bar. 
His ability and industry attracted the attention of the 
Whigs in his district; and although young, he soon occu- 
pied a prominent place in their councils. In 1848 he was 
a member of the Whig Convention which nominated Zach- 
ary Taylor. In 1852 he was also a member of the Balti- 
more Convention which nominated Winfield Scott. He 
was elected to Congress, and on the 3d of December, 1855, 
took his seat as one of the youngest members of that 
body. He attracted the attention of the House by his 
facility in public debate and his acquaintance with the 
stirring public questions of the day. It was a momentous 
period. The public mind was agitated by the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and the slavery question, and 
the bloody struggle in Kansas became a burning question 
in the American Congress. He was one of the committee 
to investigate the border-ruffian rule in that State; and 
this was the important beginning of Mr. Sherman’s illus- 
trious political career. William A. Howard, of Michigan, 
was the Chairman of the Kansas Committee, but owing to 
his illness the direction and investigation fell into the 
hands of the young Congressman from Ohio. Mr. Sher- 
man prepared the report of that committee, and it stands 
to-day among the political annals of Congress as one of 
the most convincing and logical reports ever made to that 
body. His constituency returned him to Congress, and 
in 1859 he was the Republican candidate for Speaker, and 
was defeated because of his hostility to slavery, losing on 
that account the votes of enough of the Southern Whigs 





to elect his opponent. He was made Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. He assumed thus at the 
beginning of his Congressional career a distinction and 
prominence in national politics which he has steadfastly 
maintained to this day. In 1860 he was again returned to 
Congress, but was elected to the Senate in place of Sa’- 
mon P. Chase, and took his seat in that body on the 4tL 
of March, 1861. He was the leader of finance in the Sen- 
ate, and one of the conceded counselors of the Republican 
party. He was chairman, in 1874, of a committee of nine, 
appointed by the Republican caucus, which fixed the re- 
sumption of specie payment on January Ist, 1879. When 
the Bill was reported to the Senate, by common consent ot 
his colleagues Mr. Sherman was given absolute manage- 
ment of the great financial measure. In March, 1877, he 
was appointed Secretary of the Treasury by President 
Hayes, and to his hands fell the responsible duty of pre- 
paring for the resumption of specie payment, advocated 
and crystallized into legislation by him three years before. 
In the face of adverse public sentiment, much of which 
was within his own party, he set about preparing for the 
greatest financial achievement of the century by providing 
a redemption fund by means of loans. Six months prior 
to the date of resumption (January Ist, 1879) he had ac- 
cumulated $140,000,000 in gold, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing on that date the legal-tender notes of the gov- 
ernment reach the value of gold. On the expiration of 
President Hayes’s term Mr. Sherman was again elected 
United States Senator, and was re-elected in 1887. His 
term expires in 1893. His name was presented to the 
National Conventions as a Presidential candidate in 1880, 
1884 and 1888. He has published ‘‘ Selected Speeches and 
Reports on Finance and Taxation.” 

Mr. Sherman is still in the vigor of his intellectual 
strength, and stands as the acknowledged Republican 
leader in the United States Senate. His conservatism on 
public questions, and notably those relating to the cur- 
rency, has won for him the confidence of the people, re- 
gardless of party lines. 


OHIO’S PLACE AMONG THE STATES. 


By GOVERNOR CAMPBELL, 


AcconpinG to the last census, Ohio has lost her rank as 
third State in the Union in population. I firmly believe, 
however, that when another decade has rolled by she will 
have regained her former prestige, as the per cent. of in- 
crease has been great, and the fact that the State is now 
fourth instead of third in the number of its inhabitants is 
due entirely to the marvelous growth of the city of Chi- 
cago. No one, I am sure, will want to say an unkind 
word of the wonderful Garden City on that account. In 
many ways Ohio still ranks at the head. In the wide di- 
versification of knowledge and intelligence: in the uni- 
versal understanding and estimate of economic questions ; 
in her schoolhouses, churches, and the gen*ral high char- 
acter of her people, Ohio stands at the very front. Her 
immense mineral resources are only beginning to be under- 
stood. Her possibilities in the yield of coal and iron are 
colossal. In agriculture there has been depression, not 
caused by any act of our people themselves, but brought 


about by conditions which the people have the power to 
change. The broad, smiling fields and the fertile soil 
still remain; and prosperity will once more reward the 
efforts of the farmer when the difficulties which now nul- 
lify his labor are removed, as I am confident they soon 
will be. 

It is a matter of congratulation that Ohio contains, 
among her intelligent population, a greater per cent. of 
independent citizens than is to be found in any State 
in the Union. Though composed of partisans, they 
are partisans who, when convinced that a leader has be- 
come autocratic and corrupt, and imagines himself the 
master rather than the servant of the people, administer a 
stinging and righteous rebuke. In the end such action is 
always best for one’s party, one’s State, or one’s country. 
As long as these conditions prevail, with our people so 
active, so aggressive, and imbued with such a standard of 
principle, Ohio is bound to rank first among the States. 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE OHIO CITIES. 


CINCINNATI. 

THE “‘ Queen City ” is still on the Ohio River, 
three hundred miles from its source. Not a score 
of years ago it was feared that its growth had 
been permanently checked, but since the streets 
were repaved and an infusion of new life injected 
into it there has been a marked change. Many 
improvements of an important character have 
been consummated ; old structures that have been 
a disgrace to the city for fifty years have been re- 
moved, and magnificent business blocks have 
taken their places. 

The streets are now in a good condition. The 
street-car service has been vastly improved, and 
real estate has taken an upward turn. Prices 
are better, and investments are 
numerous. Business generally 
has ‘‘ picked up,” and the old 
dead town has received a new 
baptism of commercial and 
industrial life. In fact, it is 
‘** booming,” and many former 
citizens who left it to seek 
their fortunes elsewhere are 
filled with righteous wrath 
that they committed so grave 
an error. 

The population of Cincinnati 
by the late census was 296,908, 
which was a gain of only 
41,769 during the decade, 
while Cleveland rose from 
160,146 to 261,353, showing a 
growth in ten years of 101,207. 
The increase in Hamilton 
County was only a fraction 
over 60,000. It is not our 
business to discuss theories, but to state facts. 

But, in any sense, Cincinnati is a most re- 
markable city. Its location is healthful, the 
drainage perfect, and its geographical pasition 
should insure it a large wholesale trade. Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Indianapolis and Louisville worry it 
somewhat in the sale of its groceries, dry goods, 
hardware and such like commodities, but they 
are not serious competitors in many of its manu- 
factured products. Cincinnati has been devoted 
to industrial pursuits rather than to commerce, 
and that is the reason why it has held its own so 
well in the volume of its business. It don’t in- 
crease much, to be sure, but still it does not re- 
cede to an alarming extent. Its manufacturing 
covers a wide range of articles, and many of its 
factories are old in years and rich in wealth; 





M. E. INGALLS. 


soap and beer, perhaps, carrying off the honors, 
with carriages and coffins sharply contesting for 
second place. 

The attractions of Cincinnati are in its suburbs 
—Clifton, Mount Auburn, Walnut Hills and Avon- 
dale—all richly endowed by nature, but beautified 
by landscape gardening. It is out among the 
hills and dales that wealth has been lavished to 
rear homes of splendor and magnificence, while 
the smoky, sooty, dirty city has been left to the 
thousands who are compelled to inhabit humbler 
abodes. ‘The pleasure resorts on the hilltops, or 
‘‘over the Rhine” (the canal), are all beer gar- 
dens or concert halls, and are not of a character 
to commend them to the better classes, so they 
are patronized almost exclusively by the foreign 
element—German—which em- 
braces two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the city. 

The notable buildings are, 
the City Building, Music Hall, 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Central Union Depot and 
the Art Museum—the two lat- 
ter being in a great measure 
due to the work of Mr. 
M. E. Ingalls, president of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and 
the * Big Four” systems. 

The city made a great strike 
for Southern trade fifteen years 
ago, and invested heavily in 
a railroad to Chattanooga, 
three hundred miles distant. 
It was constructed under its 
own supervision, but unfort- 
unately, after its completion, 
it was leased to an English 
syndicate, which has managed to depreciate 
the property, while it has afforded no relief 
in the way of cheaper rates of freight to New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile and all 
points South, at least not to an extent that would 
give Cincinnati any advantage whatever over 
Baltimore. 

This has been a source of constant irritation 
to its citizens, and even with the help of the 
Chamber of Commerce no remedy has thus far 
been discovered. The lease of the road will soon 
expire, however, and then it will be run as a 
feeder to Cincinnati, instead of to London capi- 
talists. 

As before stated, the city has now entered upon 
a career of prosperity never before known, and it 
is to be hoped that it may never cease. 
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COLUMBUS. 


THOUGH the capital of the State, Columbus 
has not developed as rapidly in population and 
wealth, until within the last five years, as its cen- 
tral location and natural advantages would war- 
rant. What the hindering cause has been has not 
been well defined. It has been numerously stated, 
but the reasons given do not agree. No city in 
Ohio should exceed it in industrial pursuits. It 
is the gateway to the coal fields of Southern 
Ohio, upon their very threshold, as it were, with 
numerous railroads leading to them, so that in 
the matter of fuel it possesses advantages equal 
to Cincinnati. The railroads leading to Colum- 
bus, and through it, are too numerous to men- 
tion. There are probably ten or more of them, 
and they bring the city into close, speedy and 
direct communication with almost every portion 
of the State, it being possible to reach the re- 
motest county in six hours or less. 

But even with advantages such as have been 
stated Columbus is short a population of 50,000 
what it ought to have, for, with the exception of 
five or six large manufacturing establishments, 
its annual product is not equal in value to that of 
Dayton or Springfield. The population in 1880 
amounted to 51,647, while in 1890 it reached but 
88,150, showing a gain of 36,503, which is sub- 
stantial, and very much better than the growth of 
Cincinnati during the decade ; but it should have 
been much better, that is, if commercial and in- 
dustrial advantages count in promoting popula- 
tion and wealth. Dayton had a population in 
1880 of but 38,678, while last year it was found 
to be 61,220, showing a gain of 32,544. This is 
remarkable, considering the fact that it had 
12,969 less than Columbus ten years ago, but it 
shows what a promoter of population manufact- 
uring has proven itself to be. 

Columbus, however, has made great progress 
within the last four or five years, and is now at the 
height of its prosperity. It is in every respect a 
beautiful city, and it ought to be the largest and 
richest in the State, as it would be, perhaps, if it 
was not the capital, which is of no advantage in a 
commercial way, and a hindrance in the develop- 
ment of industries on account of cheap prison 
labor. 

But Columbus has not even developed as a 
commanding wholesale market in any line of 
trade. It sells dry goods and groceries to a con- 
siderable extent, but not a fourth what it should 
or could, while in some lines it does nothing. 
This is another intricate problem that must be 
left to a philosopher to solve if it should be 
deemed necessary to find a solution. Still, there 


is a general expansion all along the avenues of 
trade. Manufacturing is on the increase, the 
wholesale business is gaining some every year, 
while the retail trade is enormous, considering the 
size of the city. High Street is a busy mart and 
contains many large stores of every class, while 
the crowds that throng the sidewalks present a 
most interesting sight. 

The most serious defect in business life in 
Columbus is the absence of a sufficient banking 
capital to handle properly the financial needs of 
the people. ‘There is not a bank in the city with 
a capital over $200,000, while the majority have 
$100,000 or less. What is needed is an infusion 
of more money as banking capital, for, as it is 
now, the banks make their profits off their de- 
posits, instead of their capital. This speaks well 
for the cash balances of the business men of the 
city, but not for the push, enterprise and public 
spirit of the banks. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


Tue ‘‘ Champion City ” of Ohio was reached in 
thirty-five minutes after leaving Dayton, the dis- 
tance traversed being some twenty-four miles. 
The ride was through a charmingly picturesque 
country, where beautiful modern-built farmhouses 
and great barns were to be seen on every hand, 
giving evidence of a country in the highest pos- 
sible state of cultivation. On the very outermost 
circle of the city the first objects to attract atten- 
tion are huge factories covering acres of space, 
and giant smokestacks reaching far into the sky, 
belching forth mighty volumes of smoke, which 
act as a sort of sign manual of what the city is, a 
hive of industrial activity and the home of me- 
chanical progress. While Springfield does not 
possess a greatly varied series of manufactured 
articles, yet in some lines it is the most extensive 
in the world—chiefly in all farming and agricult- 
ural implements. In a word, it is the ‘‘ Cham- 
pion City” in that respect, and its supremacy will 
never be overcome. It received a severe shock 
three or more years ago when its largest establish- 
ment closed its doors; but now that they have 
been opened again, and are devoted to an impor- 
tant industry—the manufacture of freight and 
passenger cars—a new life has seized upon the 
people, and new energy and activity are everywhere 
apparent. Buildings are being erected in im- 
mense numbers for residential purposes, while 
the business centres are being enriched by an ad- 
dition of several blocks from four to six stories 
high, and there is a general improvement appar- 
ent in every direction. 

While anybedy would say that Springfield pre- 
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sents many attractions as a place of residence, 
still its fame rests upon its industrial features, 
and it will always be known as the ‘‘ Champion 
City” because of its supremacy in that respect. 
Its annual manufactured output is more than 
$12,000,000, while the sum paid out in wages last 
year exceeded $3,200,000. New enterprises are 
constantly being established, and the influx of 
artisans of all kinds, as well as skilled labor gen- 
erally, never ceases. The Secretary of the Board 
of Trade—a live and active body of representative 
citizens—is kept busy answering letters of inquiry 
from all parts of the country relative to Spring- 
field and its advantages as a commercial and 
manufacturing point. 

There are reasons why Springfield flourishes as 
an industrial centre, or why it 7s one. The first 
is its cheap fuel. Besides being able to get coal 
at as low a cost as Cincinnati (Southern Ohio 
coal), it possesses natural gas, which is the ideal 
fuel. It requires neither stoker nor engineer ; 
gives a steady heat, which can be reduced or in- 
creased at pleasure. It is furnished at twelve 
and a half cents per thousand to private houses 
and at eight cents to manufacturers. Then there 
is a line of railroad that penetrates the coal 
fields of Southern Ohio, that insures cheap coal 
even though natural gas should become extinct. 
The other reason why it presents inducements 
to manufacturers is because it possesses the ad- 
vantages of a railroad centre. Two great trunk 
lines meet there, and another—the Pennsylvania 
—touches it. 

From a population of 21,000 in 1880 the city has 
expanded into 33,000 at the present time, and is 
rapidly growing. The water supply is inexhausti- 
ble, and comes from subterranean springs. There 
are five banks with an aggregate capital and sur- 
plus of $2,000,000, and with deposits amounting 
to $1,500,000 more; forty churches of various 
creeds, eighteen school buildings of modern style, 
a real university, twenty-five miles of street rail- 
way, two opera houses, three live daily papers— 
one of them, the Repudlic-Times, being one of 
the most prominent in the State—all these form 
some of the leading features of life in Springfield. 
But there is one other distinguishing characteris- 
tic that should be noted, and that is the un- 
bounded and enthusiastic faith of the citizens of 
Springfield in its own destiny. 

There is absolutely no limit to the interest 
taken by its capitalists in promoting its material 
welfare. Money is raised by thousands of dollars 
for all kinds of beneficial purposes, but subscrip- 
tions are as lively to build churches as they are 
to inaugurate new industrial enterprises. It is 
this generous policy that has contributed so 


greatly to its welfare, and we would not be 
surprised to hear at any time that it had made an 
offer to the State to move its capital from Colum- 
bus to Springfield. No scheme is too large for 
its citizens to consider. 


DAYTON. 


In making a tour of Ohio inspecting its rapidly 
growing cities, the start should be from Cincin- 
nati, and thence to Dayton, Troy, Piqua, Lima 
and Toledo. Then coming back, Fostoria, Find- 
lay, Marion and Columbus invite attention ; but 
in our journey we switched off at Dayton to 
Springfield, then north to Urbana, west to Piqua, 
south to Troy, from which city we journeyed to 
Columbus, and then made a jump to Mansfield. 

Leaving Cincinnati in the evening at six, in 
eighty-five minutes we had traversed sixty miles 
to Dayton through a valley of surpassing beauty, 
rich in cultivation and wonderful in material 
development, exceeded, perhaps, by no country 
in the world. 

It does not require great investigation to dis- 
cover its peculiar character. Its development as 
a manufacturing centre has been accomplished. 
The diversity of its products is a surprise even to 
many of its own residents who are not advised as 
to their extent. Its increase in population is due 
almost entirely to the growth of its industrial in- 
terests. Not many years ago it was a prosperous 
country city, with no special distinctive business 
features except as possessing the largest plant in 
the world for the manufacture of railroad cars, 
but its fame now rests upon the extent and mul- 
tiplicity of its industrial production. In the 
lines of farming implements and agricultural 
machinery, strawboard, paper of all kinds, paper 
buckets and paper novelties, furniture and chairs, 
sewing machines, gas eeoking stoves, cash regis- 
ters, typewriters, flour-mill machinery, carriages 
and carriage materials such as wheels, hubs and 
spokes, soap, flavoring extracts and chewing gum, 
it stands in the front rank. In general machin- 
ery of all kinds there are at least a score of ex- 
tensive shops, and the amount and diversity of 
the articles they produce are almost exhaustless. 
Whips, suspenders, varnish, cotton goods, envel- 
opes, and numberless other commodities if we 
could only think of them, are entitled to men- 
tion. The wholesale trade of the city is large in 
groceries, fair in dry goods and millinery, weak 
in hardware and drugs, but devoid of boots and 
shoes, and hats and caps. The greatest feature 
of its commercial distinction lies in its nine home 
insurance companies, all strong and conservative, 
and its seven banks. Banking and insurance have 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


been reduced to a science in Dayton, so much so 
that dividends are always regular and never fail 
to be satisfying. There has been a wonderful de- 
velopment of building associations, and Dayton 
has the honor of being the home of the largest 
single institution of that character in the United 
States, possessing, as it does, a cash capital of 
$10,000,000. 

The number of manufacturing establishments 
—large and small—is estimated at 240, while the 
employés—male and female—are figured to be 
over 14,000. The population is slightly over 
60,000. 

Dayton has passed the period of its develop- 
ment from a second into a first class city, and 
takes rank as one of the most beautiful and at- 
tractive in the West. The streets are very wide, 
and when repaved, as they soon will be, there 
will not be much wanting to render it the equal 
of any as a place of business and as a place of res- 
idence. It possesses all the modern necessaries 
of a progressive American city. There are two 
opera houses, great retail stores, splendid markets, 
efficient schools, plenty of churches, a thorough 
system of street railroads, and cheap homes in 
abundance. Gas is as cheap as in Cincinnati, 
and so is coal, while in the matter of transporta- 
tion its facilities are ample. The coal fields of 
Southern Ohio are within three hours’ run on a 





direct line, so that the question of cheap fuel has 
been forever settled, even though the supply of 
natural gas becomes exhausted. 

There are numerous large business blocks, im- 
posing not only in size, but also in architectural 
appearance, and one eight stories high is now in 
process of erection. In palatial residences there 
are a large number that would excite remark in any 
city, and everywhere there are evidences of wealth 
and culture. 

The Public Library, containing 28,000 books, 
situated in the centre of a large square recently 
converted into a lovely park, stands as indisputa- 
ble evidence of the general progressive spirit of 
the people. 


MANSFIELD. 


HERE is a city whose light cannot be hid. 
While one is reminded of the difficulties of 
‘climbing up Zion’s Hill” in going on foot 
from the depot to the Courthouse, still, after 
the journey is accomplished, there is some con- 
solation in knowing that you have traversed a 
busy thoroughfare and ascended to a point of ob- 
servation that reveals a view of nature seldom 
seen. Down below isa valley, one or two miles 
wide, devoted to factories and railroads, busy with 
the hum of industrial enterprise, while beyond 
these rise ranges of hills that defy the pen to 
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picture in their perfect loveliness. Nature was 
extremely lavish in its expenditure of riches when 
it completed its work in forming the site whereon 
Mansfield so proudly sits. With an elevation 
of about 1,300 feet above the sea, and almost 
700 above Lake Erie, and within three miles 
of the highest point in the State, Mansfield can 
well afford to point with pride to the health- 
fulness of its location and to the general attract- 
iveness of its surroundings. 

Mr. Robert P. Porter placed the population of 
Mansfield at 14,360, but the postmaster, through 
his letter carriers, after a thorough search for 
residents, was able to secure the names and ad- 
dresses of over 16,000 persons. But at all events 
we have discovered a pushing, enterprising com- 
munity, as full of business as it can handle, and 
one that is probably just now eutering upon its 
most prosperous career of development. The res- 
idential portion of the city is extremely attract- 
ive, and beautiful homes are in abundance. In 
the business centre the stores are generally large, 
and the exterior appearance is good. Most of 
the streets are well paved, and all will soon ex- 
perience an improved condition. Water is plenti- 
ful and pure; the schools rank with the best in 
the State; there are churches for all classes of 
the righteous; marketing is lower than in Cin- 
cinnati or Cleveland, being supplied by home 
production ; and taxes, that tormentor of the 
people, they tell me, falls very lightly upon this 
community. Manufacturing is extensive in some 
lines, notably in thrashing machines, stoves, 
pumps, stationary and road engines, portable saw- 
mills, steam boilers, general machinery, flour, 
crackers, suspenders, carriages, linseed oil, brass 
goods and all building material. 

In transportation facilities it ranks among the 
most favored in the State, being the only cross- 
ing point of three of the chief railway systems of 
the country. As many as thirty-six passenger 
trains pass in and out of Mansfield daily, afford- 
ing through sleeping coaches, not only to all East- 
ern cities, but also to Chicago and Cincinnati ; 
and by going thirteen miles to Crestline or Galion 
the same accommodations are offered by another 
route, not only to Cleveland and the East, but 
also to Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
St. Louis. Two hundred and ten freight trains 
are scheduled to pass Mansfield during every 
twenty-four hours, ninety-two of which are on 
the Erie, coming from Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Thus Mansfield is virtually a railroad centre, so 
that the problem of transportation, so far as its 
material interests are concerned, has been solved, 
giving it advantages superior to many cities of 
much larger population. It is a thorough distrib- 


uting point, and it is on account of its facilities 
in shipping that it has built up a large wholesale 
trade in groceries, boots and shoes, and hardware. 
The country surrounding Mansfield is rich, 
fruitful and beautiful, and is well watered, while 
its tablelands, valleys and hillsides are the happy 
homes of a contented and prosperous yeomanry. 
Heretofore Mansfield has been known chiefly 
as the home of Senator Sherman, whereas that 
fact is but a simple incident in its career, for its 
industrial interests and commercial standing 
stamp it as one of the first cities of the State. 
A community that can support three lively, read- 
able, well-printed daily papers, one of which is 
edited by the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Editors, must be a thriving city with met- 
ropolitan tendencies. 
Summing up Mansfield in a commercial way, 
its needs are pressing in the following directions : 
A bank with a capital of $500,000. The pres- 
ent financial institutions of the city possess a 
capital of but $350,000, and they are almost al- 
ways hard up, so much so that gilt-edged paper 
is often compelled to be sent to other points for 
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discount, that is, if the amount called for ex- 
ceeds $1,000. 

A wholesale dry-goods house with a capital of 
$100,000 would clear ten per cent. per annum. 

A wholesale fruit house is also a necessity, 
while a first-class hotel would be a boon to a long- 
suffering public. 
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TROY IS MAKING A MOVE. 


ComING into Troy from Piqua, the impression 
one receives from surroundings is most favorable. 
The first object to attract attention is the dome 
of the Courthouse, that rises in majestic form in 
the distance, something on the order of the Cap- 
itol at Washington, and a stranger would imagine 
that some rich and populous city was being ap- 
proached. And then the effect is heightened by 
a view of another large and imposing edifice of 
very attractive architectural appearance, the Pub- 
lic School building ; and they, with the foliage of 
the trees that line the streets, complete a beau- 
tiful picture. You enter the city in a state of 
admiration, and, what is unusual after making 
a tour of many 
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will remove some of the “ barriers” that now be- 
set it. Troy possesses fame, however, in another 
direction, in that it was once the home of the 
men who now control two of the largest concerns 
in the country. 

The population of the city is about 5,000. It 
is the capital of Miami County, one of the rich- 
est and most highly cultivated in the State. 


AKRON. 


THIs city is really a ‘‘ thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” Full of exquisite homes, it is running 
over with business, retail, wholesale and manufact- 
uring. It is solid, substantial, and yet progress- 
ive. It could not well be otherwise with such 
men as lead in 
its business cir- 





country towns, ' 
the first favor- 
able impressions 
are confirmed. 
The streets are 
wide, well paved 
and clean, while 
the residences 
are of the better 
class. The 
Courthouse, 
with its lawn, 
occupies an en- 
tire square, and 
is probably one 
of the best of its 


class in the 
State, costing 
nearly $400,000. 


In a business way 
the city is quiet 
and undemon- 
strative, but a change is expected when it 
takes on more of an industrial character. A 
large fund is at the disposal of an Improvement 
Committee, to be expended 
of additional factories. 
have been attained, 
gun. 


in the procurement 
Some substantial results 
but the work has hardly be- 
Troy longs to be a manufacturing city, and 
thus keep in touch with the progressive spirit of 
the times; that is, the younger element of the 
city does, but it is handicapped by a lot of old 
men of means, relics of an earlier period, who 
stand in the way of every substantial improve- 
ment, and pull the brakes on every enterprise 
suggested, their only argument being that Troy 
is an ‘agricultural ” city, and should not aspire 
to renown and wealth in commercial or industrial 
pursuits. It is expected, however, that a few 
funerals that are likely to occur in the near future 





COURTHOUSE, TROY, OHIO. 


cles, and whose 
names might be 
given by the 
score, were these 
limited columns 
the proper place 
for them. But 
they are not 
needed. There is 
a coterie of rich 
men in Akron 
who are large- 
hearted, public- 
spirited and 
generous to a 
fault, who are 
known from one 
end of Ohio to 
the other. They 
think of Akron 
first and them- 
selves afterward, and are ever alert to promote 
its interests. That is one reason why it is a city 
of 30,000 population, instead of half that much, 
which was the case in 1880. But its manu- 
facturing enterprises have grown to such an 
enormous extent that they rank with the larg- 
est in the country in their line. The largest 
match factory in the world is located there, 
as well as some of the greatest plants devoted 
to agricultural implements. In sewer pipe, stone- 
ware, roofing tile, bar iron, machine knives, 
hoisting machinery, twine and cordage, fire brick, 
flour, oatmeal, cracked wheat, flour sacks, me- 
chanical and hard rubber, leather belting and 
lithographing, it has won national renown. One- 
fifth of all the matches made in the United States 
are produced in Akron. Over 3,000,000 feet of 
pine lumber are used annually in their production, 
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to say nothing of 70 tons of brimstone, 17,000 
pounds of phosphorus, 35,000 pounds of chlorate 
of potash, 30,000 pounds of glue and 50,000 of 
paraffin wax. Its sewer-pipe industry is famed 
throughout the whole country. The clay from 
which it is made is found here in inexhaustible 
beds, and is specially adapted to its use. It is 
vitrified and impervious to acids, steam or gas, 
and has long been one of the chief contributions 
to the wealth of the city. In transportation 
facilities it is fairly well supplied—all it needs, 
perhaps—though it has but one that is regarded 
as a ‘trunk line,” the Erie. Still, in matters of 
freight rates it has equal advantages with places 
more favorably located. The average value of the 
industrial product of the city reached $10,000,000 
a year. Pages could be written of that beautiful, 
progressive city, and its wonders would not then 
be fully related. Its location is charming, its 
homes rich and beautiful, its business centre 
well built and its public sentiment of an elevated 
cast. ° 

Akron has a picturesque prominence in con- 
nection with the old and historic Ohio Canal. 
The formal breaking of the first ground for the 
Ohio Canal took place at Licking Summit, near 
Newark, on July 4th, 1825. De Witt Clinton, at 
that time Governor of New York, and the pro- 
jector of the Erie Canal, performed the ceremony, 
aided by Hon. Jeremiah Morrow, Governor of 
Ohio, amid great rejoicing. The distinguished 
New Yorker and ‘his retinue of traveling com- 
panions and servants came to Buffalo by the 
Erie Canal, from Buffalo to Cleveland via Lake 
Erie, and from Cleveland to Newark by stage- 
coaches. 

The first boat to navigate the waters of the Ohio 
Canal was the Ohio, built on the lower basin, near 
Lock One, at Akron. It was launched on the 
27th of June, 1827; and on July 3d, under com- 
mand of Captain Henry Richards, started with a 
full load of passengers for Cleveland to partici- 
pate the next day in a dual celebration, of the glo- 
rious Fourth and the arrival of the first boat from 
the port of Akron via the new canal. The canal 
was finished through to Portsmouth in 1830. 

It was upon this ancient waterway that James 
A. Garfield made his début as a canal boy. Mr. 
5.8. Dustin, in an interesting paper contributed 
to FRANK LesLIzE’s PopuLAR MONTHLY in 
March, 1890, says: ‘‘At Akron, while looking 
at Garfield’s canal record, I turned to James H. 
Karl’s account of the future President as a canal 
boy, and refreshed my memory with some curious 
und interesting information. At the age of seven- 
teen James A. Garfield engaged as driver of Cap- 
tain Amos Letcher’s canalboat the Hvening Star, 


a craft with a capacity of 70 tons, which, with 
copper as the freight, was starting from Cleveland 
down the Ohio Canal. It was manned with two 
steersmen, two drivers, bowsman and cook, be- 
sides the captain--seven men in all. The bows- 
man’s business was to make the locks ready, and 
stop the boat as it entered the lock by throwing 
the bowline, that is attached to the bow of the 
boat, around the snubbing post. The drivers 
were furnished with two mules each, which were 
driven tendem, one driver with his mules serving 
a given number of miles, then giving place to the 
other. The boatmen, as a class, were rough fel- 
lows—profane, coarse, whisky drinking. They 
cared nothing for morals nor order, and often 
turning them to ridicule. The best man was he 
who could drink the most whisky and sing the 
worst songs. ‘I'he contrast between young James 
Garfield and his fellow employés of this class was 
very marked. It was a new and hard school for 
him.” 
Leaving Akron, I came down to 


CANTON, 


staid, strong, solid, sieepy old Canton, also the 
home of mowers and reapers, and agricultural im- 
plements generally. ‘This, too, is one of the cities 
of Ohio to be proud of, for between the years 1880 
and 1890 it accomplished something achieved 
by but three others in the State—it more than 
doubled its population. At the first date it had 
12,258, while last year the census gave it 26,189. 
The only other cities that did as well were Lima, 
Findlay, Marion, Martin’s Ferry and Youngs- 
town. The last named jumped from 15,435 to 
33,220, and is now ono of the great cities of Ohio. 
Canton has not been ‘‘ boomed,” as that word is 
understood, but has developed with wondrous 
rapidity, and all because of its industrial activ- 
ities. It is near the coal fields and iron ores, and 
is therefore an ideal manufacturing point ; and 
that is the reason why, perhaps, it has grown so. 
The leading products ase agricaltural implements, 
revolving desks, castings of all kinds, wrought- 
iron bridges, steel sheet roofing, windmills, feed 
cutters, feed mills, steam pumps, stoves, soap, 
coach pads, street lamps, vehicle springs, saws of 
all kinds, sofas, saddlery, hardware, watches and 
watch cases, and an innumerable variety of other 
articles by far too numerous to mention. The 
watch works employ 2,000 persons, and the thrash- 
ing-machine industry 500 more. The city is a 
vast workshop, with many more employés than 
merchants or business men, and by far its most 
impressive feature is the giant smokestacks that 
reach far into the sky wherever one may look. 
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Taken as a whole, it is a plain, unpretending 
place, not specially inviting in any particular ex- 
cept in a strictly business sense. 


PIQUA’S DEVELOPMENT. 


ANyYBopy who can appreciate a good thing 
when seeing it would like Piqua. It is a city 
of dusiness, and is constantly expanding in its 
commercial and industrial activities. Its in- 
habitants have doubled during the past ten years, 
and you can now count a population close to 
twelve thousand. It has gone so far in its pro- 
gressive career that it grows now of its own voli- 
tion. Mechanics and artisans are rapidly mul- 
tiplying, and 
new sources of 
wealth are 
being opened 
up. Vastsums 
of money have 
been expended 
by the city in 
its corporate 
capacity to se- 
cure the re- 
moval here of 
some large fac- 
tories, two of 
which came 
from Cincin- 
nati, one mak- 
ing cook stoves 
and the other 
corrugated 
iron. These 
alone gave an 
increase of 
some twelve 
hundred population, and the investment has 
proven a paying one for all concerned. 

Outside of a new Presbyterian church and a 
hotel rapidly approaching completion, there are 
no buildings here of any note. The principal 
business street presents anything but a pleasing 
sight in the way of imposing blocks, and I cannot 
understand why so few new stores are erected. 
The retail business of the city is lively, and the 
merchants generally are well to do; yet, singular 
as it may seem, there are but few improvements 
of this character going on. The people appear 
to spend their surplus cash in erecting costly 
residences, in beautifying their homes and in 
cultivating tastes for fine art. 

The people here appreciate the importance of 
push and vim in everything, and they take 
hold of enterprises at which many older and 
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larger cities would hesitate. A magnificent sys- 
tem, the finest and best I ever saw, of electric- 
al street railway traverses a line of five miles, 
and cars run both ways every ten minutes. 

The industrial interests of Piqua are mostly of 
an extensive character. Like Grand Rapids, it 
has become famous for the amount and style 
of the furniture it turns out every twelve months. 
Another leading interest, in fact, the greatest of 
all, is the manufacture of linseed oil and oil-cake 
meal. There are also three factories of this class, 
the largest in the State. Of the 250,000 tons of 
oil-cake meal made in America last year, one- 
tenth of it was produced in Piqua, and it has a 
reputation even in’ Europe in the line of this in- 
dustry. There 
is a great wool- 
en mill here, 
too, that em- 
ploys over a 
hundred _ peo- 
ple. Its spe- 
cialty is paper- 
makers’ felts 
and jackets, 
blankets, and 
scarlet flannel 
for underwear. 
Another hun- 
dred persons 
work in a 
factory where 
shafts, poles, 
whiffletrees 
and neck yokes 
are made. 
Fifty or sixty 
more are em- 
ployed mak- 
ing farming tool handles and garden rakes; a 
hundred and fifty in the manufacture of lined 
and unlined steam-dried strawboard, turning 
out 50,000 pounds a day. And there are ma- 
chine shops for the production of all kinds 
of machinery, and, strange to say, a tremen- 
dous job printing establishment, where plain 
and fancy color show printing is turned out 
in vast quantities for people in New York, 
Boston, Cincinnati and elsewhere, and by a man 
so deaf that he can’t hear thunder, and with a 
voice so thin that it fairly cuts the air. An 
article now seen on the counter of almost every 
store, a holder and cutter for roll wrapping paper, 
is made here in countless thousands. But I need 
hardly enumerate further the good things that 
come to life in this live little city. Their num- 
ber is growing, and they will soon be doubled. 























